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PREFATORY  NOTE   TO  VOL.   II. 


I  TAKE  the  earliest  occasion  to  make  two  acknowledgiueuts 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Preface  to  Vol.  1.  1  am  indebted 
to  ^[.  DuRUY  for  many  \ahiable  corrections  and  notes  snpplied 
specially  for  this  edition ;  also  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Kegan 
Pai'l  for  permitting  the  use  of  three  of  her  Sicilian  sketches  for 
the  illustrations  (pp.  -198 — 9,  and  503)  in  the  first  volume. 
They  are  now  all  the  more  valuable  as  her  sketch-book  has 
since  been  destroyed  l)y  lire.  M.  Duruy  wishes  me  to  add 
that  the  inscription  of  Ahenobarbus  on  p.  488  of  this  volume 
is  spurious,  the  [)retended  discovei'y  being  a  fraud  exposed  since 
the  pag(^  was  printed. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 

Trin.  Coli,.,  Duhun.  .\lAiiCH,  1884. 


FIFTH  PKItlOD. 

CONQUEST   OF   THE   WOELD   (201— I;!:!). 


CllAl'TKli    XX\'l. 

CONDITION   OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  ABOUT   THE   YEAR  200  B.C. 
I. — Italy,  Africa,  Svkia.  Ekytt. 

JT  is  as  delightful  to  mo,"  says  the  historian,  "to  liavo  come 
to  th(^  eud  of  tlie  runic  war,  as  if  I  luysclf  had  borne  a 
sliare  of  the  toil  and  danger,  lint  my  spirit  ([uails  before  Avhat 
is  to  come.  ...  I  am  like  those  Avho,  tempted  by  the  shallows 
near  the  shore,  walk  into  the  sea  :  the  further  I  advance,  the 
more  I  see  before  me  vast  depths  and  bottondess  abysses.'" ' 
]5eyond  Hannibal,  Livy  discerned  Philip,  Antiochus,  Yiriathus,  the 
kings  of  Pontus  and  of  Xumidia,  and  tlie  great  and  noble  figure 
of  Yercingetorix  the  Gaid.  Bej^ond  tlic  second  Punic  war,  so 
simple  in  its  history,  yet  so  majestic  in  its  jdan  and  its  results, 
lie  saw  a  ccnturv  and  a  half  of  battles,  of  disgraceful  intrigues, 
of  reverses  and  of  successes,  ujxjn  the  three  continents,  and  he 
regretted  leaving  the  fair  days  of  the  republic  to  enter  upon  these 
endless  wars  which  were  to  exhaust  her  military  population,  to 
render  tlie  great  tyrannical,  the  lowly  servih',  and  to  make  of 
libi'ily  a  lie. 

ISixteen    years    of    devastations    and  of    nnn-derous    contlicts   had 

'  Livy,  xxxi.  I. 
VOL.  n.  B 
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inipoVL'rislu'd  iind  (Icciinatcd  tlic  peuiusula.'  I>ut  tlie  avotukIs  made 
l)y  war  lical  (piickly  in  tlio  victorious  nation.  As  early  as  the 
year  2U(i,  after  tlic  liattlc  of  tlic  ]\[ctaiirus,  tlio  senate  liad  sent 
l)aek  the  labouring  population  into  the  fields,  redueing  the  standing 
army  for  the  sake  of  leaving  more  liands  f(n'  agriculture.  Colonies 
sent  into  ('anijiania  and  ISriittium,  and  the  distribution  of  lands  in 
Tjucania  and  ^Vpnlia  among  ScipicTs  A'eterans'"'  had  re-pcoplod  the 
wastes  nrade  by  war ; ''  territory  also  distributed  among  the  creditors 

of  the  State  had  cleared  off  the 
debt  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
left  free  for  new  enterprises  all 
the  resources  of  the  excluHiner.'' 
With  the  return  of  peace  Italy 
was  destined  to  see  her  prosperity 
revive,  and  her  mercantile  cities 
inherit  the  commerce  of  Carthage.  The  sea  was  free  to  lici'.  As 
far  as  the  I'illars  of  ircrenlcs  there  were  only  comiucrcd  nations 
or  allied  peoples,  and  the  Illyriau  and  .Alacedonian  wars  had 
opened  Greek  waters  to  the   Italian   traders." 

No  danger  seemed  to  threaten  (he  i'ulnre  ;  the  T!oman  dnminion 
had  emerged  all  tln'  stronger  from  the  fearful  trial  of  the  second 
runic  Avar,  and  all  nations  turned  their  anxious  gaze  towards  this 
formidable  power.  "Think  you  that  Carthage  or  that  L'ome  will 
lie  content,  after  the  victory,  with  Italy  and  Sicily?"  said  a  Greek 
oratoi',    while    the   struggle    Avas    vet    undecided.       Thes(>    fears    Averc 


Silver  Campaiiian  Coin. 


iv  fu'}i'(ttr  ^it''\at(;  I'ti'tXni'rog. 

"' 'I'uii  afrps  fov  eacli  year  nf  service  in  Spain  or  Africa:  il  is  saiil.  alsn.  lliaf  citlici' 
{;raiils  were  made  (o  \eteraiis  of  tlie  Spanish.  Sicilia)i,  and  Sardinian  wais.  (I,i\y.  \\\ii. 
lM.) 

■'These  colonics  -wevR  made  at  lie  expensi"  of  Hannibal's  allies.  '|']ie  I'.rnllians.  the 
Lncanians,  and  the  Picentines  were  hencefnrward  employed  only  as  servants,  conriens,  or 
messenjicrs.  (.Viil.  fJell..  x.  12  and  l-'l:  Siraho.  v.  :?.")1.)  (lallia.  a  <!lclafiir,  passed  (he  whole 
jieriiid  iif  his  office  in  travelling'  llimngli  Italy,  determiniiiii'  lie'  fate  nf  the  ciiies. 

'  A  reni  of  one  as  wa.s  levied  np m  tlies'  lauds,  in  tnlien  that  the_\  belonged  to  the  public 
dinnaiu.  and  could  be  redeemed  1j\   the  Stale. 

'  Head  cif  Minerva,  with  the  laurcd-wreatheil  helmet.  On  the  reverse.  K  \M\l  \\n.  wrilleii 
from  riglit  to  left,  a  bidl  with  human  face,  ami  a  slorl;. 

'  I  liavi'  already  .spolien  repi'aledly  cif  the  imjiortance  nf  Italian  commerce:  I  will  here  add 
that  the  hini'lred  thon.sand  Ilomans  put  todeath  by  Mithridates  in  A.sja  Minor  were  lint  touri.sts 
but  ,speciilat(n-s.  I  will  al.so  remind  the  reader  lliat  il  was  thr^se  very  Konnin  inercbants  who,  by 
their  influence  at  liome,  made  Slarin.s  con.snl,  C'nmnieree  ;ind  baidcing  created  the  erjueslrian 
order.     "VA'e  shall  recur  to  tliis  subject  ag':iin. 
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well  fuiiiidcd,  for  tlio  aiiiliitlnn  of  Rome  was  vast,  and  slic  liad 
ample  means  to  gTatify  it.  Her  generals,  trained  in  the  seliool  of 
Ilannihal  to  Avar  on  a  large  scale,  her  soldiers,  •whose  discipline 
anil  conrage  Ave  ]ia\-e  so  often  extolled,  Avere  Avithont  vi\als.  and 
no  assembly  eqnalled  her  senate  in  political  sagacity.  lint,  more 
tlian  her  armies,  and  more  than  her  leaders,  it  Avas  the  Aveakncss 
of  other  nations  tliat   made   tlie   power  <if   liome. 

In  Africa,  she  need  only  let  the  jealons  hatred  of  ^Easinissa 
huA'C  its  Avay,  and  Carthage  AVonld  never  recover  from  th(>  defe:it 
of   Zama. 

In  Spain,  the  legions  Avere  soon  to  tight  agahist  their  former 
allies,  lint  this  Avar  Avith  races  oAving  their  strength  to  tlu>  soil 
which  bore  and  sheltered  them,  proved  for  three-cpiarters  of  a 
century  nothing  more  than  a  nmgh  silmoling  for  the  soldiery,  a 
road  to  fortune  for  the  gi'Uerals,  and  to  the  senate  a  useful 
pretext  for  kec^ping  the  republic  on  a  war  footing,  for  distributing 
lucrative  appointments,  and  for  kee[)ing  on  foreign  service  the 
more  turbulent  of  the  pleb(>ians.  In  no  case — AvhatcA'er  may  haA'e 
been   said  nf  Xumantia   and   Mriallius — was  it  a   serious  danger. 

In  tile  case  of  Gaul,  l\:>:iie  rememben'd  t(in  well  former  perils 
to  risk  her  fortune  in  that  tierce  and  dangernus  chaos.  In  that 
direction  she  maintained  for  a  centui'v  and  a  half  a  prudently 
defensive  attitude. 

Germany  Avas  not  yet  discoA'cred  ;  the  Alps  were  still  an 
effectixc  bai'riei-  e^(•u  to  the  Itniiians.  Ibit  the  Cisaljiiue  remained 
a  seriuus  danger,  tliuugh  (exaggerated  liy  Itdiiiau  anxiety,  causini;- 
Avars  laborious  and  un^jrotitable,  destructive^  to  consuls  and  armies, 
never  affording  decisive  blows,  brilliant  victories,  or  a  chance  of 
those  and)itious  surnames  Avhich  lumiau  generals  were  nnw  so 
eagerly  coveting.'  South  of  Italy,  as  in  the  west  and  n<nth,  tlier<' 
was  for  a  Inni;'  time  nntliing  nl'  inipni't;inee  to  aceniiiplisli.  'i'lie 
senate,  tlierelnre,  directed  tlieir  alteiitinu  towards  tli(>  east,  where 
Avere  vast  but  weak  mnnar<-hies,  and  imnu'nse  wealth  alnmst 
defenceless. 

'I'iie  wliejc  eiist  was  streA\ii  with  the  (I'hrix  III'  Alexander's 
empii'e.       in    .\si;i.    ten    kingduius    had    been    set    up    at    the    expense 


Scipio  is  tlie  firsi  Koinun  f^viici-al  wlio  tiioli  the  name  df  tin-  coiinncrcii  cnniitrv. 
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DiJraclune  (fistuplinnis)  of  rei-n-amus.' 


of  tlie  Se'leuc-idie  ;  in  Thrace,  tlic  native  ruler.s  liad  been  vestured  ; 
Cyrene  liad  separated  herself  from  the  still  prosperous  Egypt  of 
tli(>   Ptolemies  ;    lastly,   the  Greek  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts, 

Avere  divided  among  these  vai-i(nis 
kings,  or  else  maintained  against 
them  a  profitless  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Selen- 
cida>  still  extended  over  an  im- 
mense area,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  ^-Egean  Sea.  But  within 
there  was  no  cohesion,  and  all 
along  its  frontier,  defended  neither  hy  rivers  nor  mountains,  tlii>re 
Avcre    enemies:    on   the    soiith,    the    kings    of    Egypt;    on   the   north 

and  east,  the  Bactrians  and  the 
Parthians,  former  subjects,  now  re- 
volted, and  on  that  account  all  the 
more  formidable.  In  Asia  ]Minor 
the  Galatians  Avere  dangeroxis  neigh- 
hours,  and  if  the  kings  of  Per- 
ganius  possessed  but  insignificant 
forces,  the  support  of  I'ome  rendered  them  dangerous  enemies.  Two 
of  these  kings,  Attains  and  Eumenes,  were  to  play  the  same  part 
for  tlie  senate  as  the  ^Etolians  did  in  Greece, 
]\Iasinissa  in  Africa,  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul. 
Kotwithstauding  this  belt  of  enemies,  notwith- 
standing the  serious  disadvantages  of  the  geo- 
gvaiihical  positiim  of  this  Seleucid  empire — a  long 
and  narrow  strip  that  might  be  cut  in  twenty 
places,  nothing  had  been  done  to  attach  the  dif- 
ferent subject  races  to  the  cause  of  their  masters. 
Quite  recently  one  Satrap,  Molon,  had  been  abh>  to  detach  from 
the  empire  the  provinces  beyond  tlie  Tigris,  while  another,  Acha-us, 
had   made    himself   independent    in    Asia   Minor,    and   the    I'tolemies 

^  Mystic  cistus  Tvhence  emerg-es  a  serpeut  into  a  cvowu  of  vine-branclies  and  ivy.  ()u  the 
the  reverse,  UEP,  first  letters  of  the  name  Pergamus,  AI,  a  mononrain,  two  serpents,  and  a  tliyvsiis. 

-  Head  of  a  young  man.  On  the  reverse,  AITQAQN,  and  tlie  two  letters  NI,  begiiming-  of 
a  man-istrates  title.  Young-  man  leaning  on  a  gnarled  stick,  lioliling  a  sword  under  the  left 
arm,  and  having  one  foot  upon  a  rock.     Weight  lO-.j^l  gr,,  imitated  from  Milesian  coinage. 

'  From  a  tetrastater  in  tlie  Cabinet  de  France. 


-Ktnlian  Drachme.- 


rtolemv  IV.,  riiilo- 
pator",  222-L'O.^.-' 
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had  effected  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Autiochus  III.,  howevei-,  had 
conquered  M()h)n  and  Aclueus,  driven  the  Egyptians  back  beyond 
rehisiuni,  snl)ju<;ated  Smyrna,  struck  terror  into  tlic  Arabs,  and 
had  brouglit  back  frum  las  expedition  into  Bactria  and  India  a 
hundred  and  forty  war  ek'phants.  lie  was  now  menacing  Tln-ace, 
and  had  combined  with  Philip  of  Macedou  to  divide  tlio  rich 
inheritance  h'ft  by  rtdlciay  Phihipator  to  a  chikl ;  dazzli'd  by  these 
various  successes,  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Antiochus 
the  Great. 

But  what  Avcakness  beneath  this  borrowed  splendour !  At 
Magnesia  it  did  not  cost  the  R(jmans  four  hundred  men  to  dri^■c 
before  them  like  chaff  the  immense  army  of  Antiochus.  The 
reason  was  that,  unfaithful  to  Alexander's  idea,  all  his  successors 
remained  fdrcigncrs  to  the  Asiatic  races.  Antii>clius  himself  insulted 
their  gods  by  his  sacrilegious  acts,  their  customs  and  modes  of 
speech  liy  his  manners  and  his  language,  the  just  ambition  of  their 
national  chiefs  by  his  predilection  for  nreek  adventurers.  At  that 
time  Greece  furnished  mercenaries  for  the  armies  of  all  nations ; 
ministers,  generals,  ami  c<iurtiers  for  all  princes.  There  could  not 
be  found  among  tlie  satraps  of  Antiochus  a  ]Mede  or  a  Tersiau, 
and  the  natives  were  only  employed  in  tliose  light-armed  corps 
which  uselessly  swelled  the  numbers  of  Asiatic  armies.  Greeks 
and  descendants  of  Macedonians  furnished  the  phalanx;  but  it  is 
well  known  how  readily  men  of  European  descent  become  eiiervated 
by  an  Eastern  climat(\  Besides,  the  phalairx,  although  it  had  suc- 
ceeded once,  was  none  the  less  a  military  mistake  in  Asia.' 

To  all  these  causes  of  wealviiess  ^\as  added  yet  another,  that 
there  could  not  be  union  between  the  two  great  portions  of  the 
empire,  the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
and  of  Eome  had  disturbed  the  world's  balance.  Fornieilv  civiliza- 
tion and  power  were  in  Asia;  at  that  time,  Bab\loii,  I'Vbataua, 
and  I'ei'sepolis  were  at  the  centre,  and  I'uled  with  ease  iVom  the 
^Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  Now  that  Euro[)e  had  eyierned  iVom 
barbarism    and    become    (he    lieir   of    oriental    civilization,   the  regions 

'  [Alexander  liiiew  tlii.s  perfectly  well,  and  never  tried  In  win  a  liallli'  with  tlir  jilialiinx, 
which  wa.s  riiilip's  invention  to  meet  (ircfk  infantry  armie.^.  Alexander  won  liis  hallles  wiili 
his  heavy  cavalry,  makinn^  the  phalanx  his  defeii.sive  wing,  and  al  liis  dealh  he  was  in  the 
act  of  breakinn-  it  tip  into  lifihter  corps.  Nevertheless,  against  the  Itoniau  li'gion,  and  on  even 
ground,  it  proved  a  verv  dangerous  form  of  tactics. — Ud.'j 
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t(i  tlir  wrst  (if  the  Euplu'ates,  covered  -witli  new  cities,  witli  the 
language,  manners,  and  ideas  of  (xreeee,  liad  entered  into  tlie 
sphere  of  European  actiim,  whik^  eastward  of  the  Tigris  all  things 
remained  Asiatic.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  therefore,  separated 
two  worlds,  two  ci\'ilizations.  The  Seleneidie  sought  to  re-unite 
them,  and  pi'rislied  in  the  attempt.  The  oriental  provinces  went 
back  to  the  Parthiaus,  and  later,  to  the  Persians.  The  western 
provinces  were  unitt'd  to  the  em])ire  of  Pome,  later  to  that  of 
C'oustantinoph',   and  the  separation  has  lasted  to  our  own  times. 

Egypt  had  more  unity,  and  apparently  more  strength,  at  least 
to  defend  herself.  Together  with  the  tomh  of  Alexander,  tlie 
Ptolemies  had  kept-  some  of  his  ideas;  in  the  Impt'  of  making 
Egyjit  the  great  commercial  power  of  the  Avorld,  they  had  annexed 
to  it,  on  the  south,  the  eountrii's  lying  along  the  Eed  Sea  ;  on  the 
north.  Cyprus,  Palestiue,  and  Syria,  the  perpetual  and  legitimate 
object  of  ambition  to  all  the  intelligent  riders  of  Egyjit ;  and 
besides,  many  cities  of  the  coast  of  Asia  3Iinor,  of  Thrace,  and  of 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  Unfortunately  the  I'tulemies,  re- 
maining Greek  upon  the  banlvs  of  the  Xile,  as  the  Selencidte  had 
dune  upon  tlie  Euplu'ates,  did  not  strive  to  create  for  themselves 
a  250wer  from  the  national  feeling.  They  abandoned  the  provinces, 
they  neglected  the  old  capitals,  Thebes  and  Memphis,'  and  all  the 
power  and  life  whicli  this  Ilellenized  Egypt  possessed  concentrated 
itself  in  Alexandria,  a  new  city  sitiuited  almost  outside  of  the 
countr}-.  Thence  the  Ptolemies  could  better  keep  watch  upon  the 
affarrs  of  Asia  and  of  Greece.  After  every  victory  Alexander  was 
accustomed  to  ask :  "  And  wliat  do  the  Athenians  say  ? "  His 
generals  coidd  not  feel  that  Greece  was  a  foreign  country  to  them. 
They  had  so  easily  conquered  the  East,  that  in  their  eyes  there 
was  no  strength  anywhere  but  in  Greece,  and  they  cared  more  to 
establish  in  her  cities  their  influence  or  their  authority  than  to  gain 
provinces  elsewhere.  Ai-atus  and  Cleomenes  had  both  accepted 
Egyptian  gold  as  the  price  of    their  assistance   against  Macedonian 

'  Tliis  must  be  understood  only  in  a  political  [and  very  restricted]  sense,  for  the  Ptolemies 
imilt  many  temples  [did  their  best  to  fuse  the  nations],  but  the  native  population  escaped 
entirely  the  influence  of  their  rulers.  Thus  in  his  Ilhioirc  iTEtjijpte,  Champollinn-Figeac  could 
say  (p.  401)  :  "  In  this  country  nothing  was  Greek,  neither  language,  religion,  manners,  o])inions, 
nor  ])rejndices  [except  the  Greek  part  of  Alexandria].  In  all  these  respects  Egypt  remauied 
free  from  the  Macedonian  rule."    And  it  was  for  this  reason  the  more  feeble. 
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srliciiH'S.  Ilaviiii;'  (■(lutidciice  also  in  no  {•imrag'o  save  tliat  of  tin- 
(iroek  soldiers,  the  rtolciuics  coiitiilcd  tlicir  armies  and  ewn  their 
lives  to  mercenaries  always  ready  to  hetray  them,  as,  for  iustauce, 
to  the  ^Etnlian  Theedotus,  who  sold  ('(ele-Svria  to  Autioejius  III., 
and  the  C'retau  IjuHs,  who,  sent  hy  Ptolemy  I\'.  into  .Vsia  Elinor 
to  save  Achneos,  gave  him  uj)  instead  to  the  king  ol  tSyria.  All 
Egypt  was  in  Alexandria,  and  Alexandria,  like  her  kings,  lav  at 
the  merey  of  those  whom  Polybius  calls  the  Maced<inians.'  "  In 
respect  to  the  state  of  this  country,"  adds  the  same  writei',  *•  we 
can  only  say  Avith  Homer:  'To  traverse  Egypt  tlie  way  is  long 
and  ditticult.''  "' 

The  importance  tliat  the  Ptolemies  attached  to  these  trans- 
marine possessions,  their  rivalry  with  the  kings  of  JIacedon  and 
Syria,  and  [lossilily  the  Tear  ol'  ('arthage,  whose  competition  as  a 
commercial  power  Avas  dreaded  at  Alexandria,  made  them  enter 
early  into  an  alliance  with  Home.  In  tlie  year  'JTo,  PhiIa(lel[ihos 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  repuhlic.  whicli  Avas  maintained  hy 
his  successors,  and  during  the  second  Punic  Avar 
Ptolemy  [\.  sent  corn  to 
Piome.  Such  was,  in  I'OI, 
the  intimacy  of  the  rela- 
tions established  between 
the  two  governments  that, 
d'onisi).-"  to   put   an  cud   to   tlie   dis- 

turbances of  tlie  kingdom,  the  guardianship  of 
Ptolemy  KpiphaiU's,  tlieii  but  ten  years  of  ag(%  Avas  otfeix-d  to  the 
Roman  senate,  and  Lepidus,  a  senator,  resided  for  some  time  at 
Alexandria  as  tutor  to  the  vouni;'  kinii'. 


Ptolemy  V.,  Kpi]i!i;iuef 


C'uiii  of  Lepidus.' 


'  .See  ill  iSlraliii  (x\ii.  Vl)  llu'  sad  [licl  nre  \vlii(--li  Polybius,  who  visilrj  Alexuinlria  in  llie 
year  1  13,  has  drawn  of  that  eily,  and  all  that  Polyhius  liini.self  (xv.  'Ih)  \v,\s  said.  (.'U'oiia'Mu.-i 
the  hiiig'  of  Spai'ta,  said  to  Sosihius,  minister  of  I'hilopator,  that  there  were  in  Alexaiidria-"i,0UO 
mercenaries  from  thi!  Pelopoime.sii.s,  and  1,000  Cretans,  and  that  with  the.se  troops  there  was 
nolhiiif^'  to  fear.  At  the  battle  of  Kaphia,  Ptolemy  had  Thraeians,  Cretans,  Gauls,  .Vfricaiis, 
^Ktoliaiis,  Pelopoime.s!an.s,  and,  for  his  entire  fleet,  only  lliirty  deeked  vessels.     ( I'olyliius.  y.  I(>.) 

-  Octodrachm  (il'f'T-,  i;r.).' 

■'  A  woman's  liead.  repro.sfiitin^  Alexandria.  On  the  rever.se,  Tjepidus  placing-  the  crown  on 
the  heail  of  Ptolemy.  The  leg-end,  his  name  with  the  words:  Tutor  rri/is.  All  the  Creek 
Orient  came  forward  to  welcome  the  lioman  dominion.  As  early  as  the  year  105,  Smyrna 
erecleil  a  temple  to  the  dixinity  of  Itome. 
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II. — Gkeece. 

Since  the  Avar  "witli  Pyrrlm.s,  the  senate  had  earetuUy  watched 
the  i-evolutious  in  (Ti-eece.  This  beautiful  country  had  long  been 
withoiit  strength  and  deprived  of  lil)erty.  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  which  had  by  turns  ruh'd  it,  had  exhausted  themselves  in 
sustaining  a  fortune  too  great  iov  them,  and  their  power  had  passctl 
into  the  hands  of  semi-barbannis  races.  ]5y  its  union  with  Mace- 
donia, Cfreece  appeared  formidable,  and  that  which  democracy,  so 
strong  in  resistance,  but  so  feeble  in  attack,  had  not  been  able  to 
do,  ro3-alty  accomplished  :  the  Persian  empire,  scarcely  shaken  by 
C'imon  and  Agesilaus,  fell  into  the  liands  of  Alexander.  Tlie 
rivalries  and  wars  of  his  successors  gave  back  to  the  Greek  cities 
their  independence,  but  not  their  former  vitality.  During  these 
few  years  of  subjection  they  had  lost  all  energy,  and  even  their 
resjicct  for  their  past  glory.  "When  the  gods  make  a  man  a 
slave,''  said  Homer,  "they  take  from  him  lialf  liis  virtue."  This 
might  have  been  said  of  States  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  for 
servitude,  like  hot  sunnner  weather  drying  up  tlie  failing  rivers, 
dries  uj)  the  springs  of  life  in  repixblican  States.  ^\.t  Cha-ronea  the 
Athenians  still  fought  bravely,  and  Demosthenes,  some  years  later, 
might  have  repeated  to  the  Thebans,  upon  the  ruins  of  their  city, 
his  splendid  consolations :  "  Xo,  no,  you  have  not  failed  in  rusliing 
on  deatlL  for  tlie  salvation  of  Greece."  But  what  had  become  of 
these  U\'o  republics  under  the  Macedonian  rule  ?  The  one  only 
astonished  the  world  by  its  servility,  the  other,  by  its  degrada- 
tion. 

The  distiu-bances  in  ^Macedon,  tlie  fall  of  the  great  cities,  the 
political  torpor  of  Goi'iuth  and  Argos,  left  a  clear  field  in  Greece. 
Two  new  peoples  appeared  there :  the  ^^itolians  and  the  Acha^ans, 
who  till  now  had  lived  unknown  among  their  mountains  or  on 
the  sterile  shores  of  the  Morea.  And  so,  before  her  political 
existence  came  at  last  to  an  end,  Greece  called  to  the  front 
the  most  obscure  of  her  children.  But  the  lustre  which  tliey 
spread  over  her  last  days  was  as  Heeting  as  their  own  jiower. 
Now    enemies,    now    united    again    to    oppose    Macedon,    they    but 
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increased  the  confusion  in  which  perished  the  hist  renniunts  of 
patriotism.' 

^Etiilia  was  iiiliahitod  hy  a  race  of  men  at  strife  with  all  their 
nriiihlimirs,  and  livin.i;-  only  hy  pillage.  Wherever  war  had  hroken 
ont  thither  they  hastened,  like  liirds  of  prey  draA\n  li\-  the  smell 
of  blood,  and  ready  to  pluudei-  euemies  and  fi'iends  alike.  And 
when  they  were  called  n[iun  to  renounce  this  savage  custom:  "We 
could  sooner  take  J^tolia  from  ^Etolia,"  they  said,  "  than  prevent 
oiu'  warriors  from  carryinn'  off  spoils  from  the  spoiled."'  They 
\\cae  Avorse  tlian  wreckers,  plying  their  cruel  trade  far  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  into  Thessaly,  and  Ej^irus.  In  218,  their  leadei", 
Dorimachus,  iiluudered  and  (h'stroyed  the  most  famous  sanctuary  in 
all  Greece  (except  Delphi),  the  temple  of  Dodona,  \\  hicli  nexcr 
reco\cred  from  the  disaster. ' 

The  jiortrait  which  Polybius  draws  of  this  people  is  hy  no 
means  flattering ;  but  the  excellent  Polybius  was  an  Achaean,  and 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  that  is  to  say,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
ilitolians,  wlni  Avere  of  the  popular  faction.  We  may  therefore 
believe  that  without  actually  cahuuniating  them,  he  has  sketched 
them  with  adverse  pencil.  They  had  one  virtue,  certainly,  then 
rare  in  (xrcece;  the}*  Avere  braAe,  for  they  dared  to  resist  Maceilou, 
and  l{onu^,  and  the  CJauls  ;  and  they  knew  how  to  attain  power. 
The  ^Tltolian  leagiu>,  more  solidly  organized  than  any  other  e\i'r 
was  in  (rreece,  subordinated  the  cities  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
thus  held  the  confederates  iniited  by  a  close  tie  ;  hence  the  league; 
attained  great  fori-ign  iufliicnce,  for  its  action  Avas  more  prompt, 
and  its  })hins  Averc  more  consistently  carried  out.  Its  confederates 
A\('i-e  numerous ;  some  in  Peh)j)onnesus,  some  even  as  far  aAvay  as 
the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimachia, 
C'halcedon  and  Chios. 

In   central   Greece  tiny   held   Thermopyhe,   Locris,   Phocis,   and 

'  [The  whole  history  of  lliis  most  mteresting  phase  of  Creek  liherlv,  wliieh  la.-ted 
nearly  three  generations,  and  which  seems  nnieh  miderrated  in  the  text,  lias  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  admirable  volume  on  the  Ilixtury  of  Federal  Government. — 
Ed.] 

-  Aaipvpov  <'nru  Xuipl'pov.     (Polybius,  xvii.  (xviii.),  3.) 

'■'  Dodona  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tomarus,  which,  over  G,000  feet  in  height,  is  next  to 
Pindus  the  highest  mountain  in  Lower  Epirus.  (Of.  Carapanos,  Dodona  and  its  Huin-s.)  Our 
illustration  is  copied  from  that  admirable  work.  It  is  to  this  author  that  is  due  the  very  recent 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Dodona. 
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Aelia'aii  Coiu.- 


the  south  of  Thcssaly.  ]5ut  this  power,  instead  of  liciu^-  lalptul 
to  Greek  liberty,  turned  against  it,  for  it  -was  not  possibk^  that 
the  iEtolian  k'ague,  Avitli  its  principh's  of  government  and  its 
rules  of  eonduct,  shoidd  ever  heeomo  the  nueleus  of  a  general 
eonfederation.  "What  Sparta  had  been  for  the  Peloponnesus,  that, 
^■Etolia  was  for  all  Greece,  namely,  a  continual  menace,  and  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  the  ^-Etolian  strategus  Scopas  proposed, 
as  th(>  rcvdlutinnary  king  of  Sparta,  Gleomenes,  had  done,  to 
abolish  di'bts  and  establish  new  htws  favourable  to  the  pdor.^  For 
fear  of  Sparta,  .Vratus  delivered  over  the  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  when  I'liilip  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 
Eome,   the   latter   found   in    the    ^Etolians    most    usefid   aiixiliaries. 

They  laid  open  to  her  central  Greece,  and 
it  is  possible  that  their  cavalry  secured  for 
Flamininus  the  victory  at  Cynoscephalse. 

Among  the  Ach-.eans  jiublic  morality 
was  (if  a  higher  tone,  and  their  chiefs, 
Aratus,  rhilop(ein('n,  Lycortas,  th(>  father  of  Polybius,  ti'ulv 
desired  the  welfare  c)f  Greece.  Instead  ef  seeking  this  end  by 
an  absolute  supremacy,  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Macedon  luul, 
done,  they  Imped  to  attain  it  by  a  federation,  like  the  early 
Hellenic  amjihyctionies  in  its  principh-,  viz.,  in  the  equality  of 
all  the  associated  States.  The  Acha-au  league,  which  secured 
equal  rights  to  every  one  of  its  uu^mbers,  which  respected  the 
individuality  of  the  different  States,  and  yet  called  upon  them 
to  act  in  common,  seemed  likely  to  make  an  rmited  Greece, 
stronger  and  more  formidablo  tliau  ^he  had  ever  been  before. 
In  22U,  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  a  part 
of  central  Greece  had  become  members  of  the  Achtean  confedera- 
tion. 

15ut  institutions  alone  cannot  save  nations.  ( )f  tliis  h'ague 
we  have  only  the  charming  picture  that  I'olybius  has  drawn  of  its 
government  ;  Ave  forget  its  intestine  rivalries  and  its  general  feeble- 
ness. Xo  doubt  if  the  Spartans  had  cordially  joined  tlie  league, 
if    the    ^Pltolians    had    been    less    unfriendlv,    and    the    neiulibouriuii; 


'  I'olybius,  xiii.  I  ;  Livv,  xlii.  •"). 

-Obverse,  a  bead  of  Jupiter.     Uii  tbe  rever.se,  a  dolpbin,  Ibe  .symtio!    iif  Ilyiiie,  plaeed 
luider  the  monogram  X  with  61ii:E,  tbe  initials  of  two  magi-^jrates.     Triobol. 
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kings  loss  jcaldiis  ;  if,  in  a  wurd,  the  body  of  Groek  nations  having 
Maeedon  fov  its  lioad,  and  wiolding  with  its  tlionsand  arms  tho 
sword  of  Marathon  and  Thcrniopyho,  liad  liokl  itself  ready  to  defend 
the  sacred  soil  against  all  invasion,  no  donbt  it  Avonld  have  been 
necessary  for  Eonic  to  send  more  than  two  legions  to  Cynoscephala-. 
"  I  sec,"  said  a  depnty  from  Naupaetus,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assi'iiibh'd  (Jreeks,'  "I  see  a  stonny  cloud  arising  in  the  west;  let 
us  liasten  to  tcrnunatc  our  puerile  disagreements  before  it  bursts 
over  our  heads."  ]5ut  union  and  peace  were  not  possible  between 
the  aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Achajans  and  th(>  revolutionary 
spirit  of  Laccda>mon,  between  the  peacefid  C'orintliian  traders  and 
the  Kh'})hts  of  ^■Etolia,  between  all  these  republics  and  the  ambitious 
kings  of  Maccdon.  Dissensions  existed  even  within  the  cities,  and 
the  mure  deep-rooted  because  the  strife  was  net  for  power  but  for 
wealth.  Each  city  had  its  party  of  rich  and  poor,  the  latter  always 
ready  to  take  arms  against  the  former,  thost'  who  had  nothing  to 
attack  those  who  -were  in  possession  of  projx-'rty.  Ilence  arose 
\ioleiit  hatrt'ds,  from  which  the  senate  knt'W  how  to  derive  advan- 
tage. Continually  threatened  A\ith  a  social  re\dlution,  the  rich 
turned  their  hopes  towards  Ifome,  and  as  soon  as  the  legions 
appeared,  there  was  a  lioman  party  in  Greece.'^ 

To  bring  these  nations  into  fraternal  union,  then,  it  Avould 
ha\-e  been  ucetlful  to  begin  by  obliterating  the  memory  of  their 
past  and  their  invetei'ate  hatreds ;  also  it  woidd  have  been  needful 
to  [irevent  contact  Avitli  tliat  rich  and  corrupt  Ivist,  Avliich  constantly 
drew  away  into  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  I'erganuis  all  the 
poets  and  scholars  Avho  yet  remained  to  Greece,  and  into  the  courts 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  all  her  men  of  talent  and  courage. 
These  oriental  rulers  had  not  a  minister,  a  general,  a  governor  of 
a  city,  who  was  not  of  Hellenic  l)irth.  Greece  Avas  giving  her 
best  blood  and  i-eceiving  Aices  in  exchange.  "  Everywhere  in  this 
country,"  says  Polybius,  "high  ofHces  are  bought  at  small  cost;'' 
entrust  a  tal(>nt  to  those  who  have  the  management  <if  the  public 
funds,    (ako    ten    secm-ities,    as    many  promises,   and    twice    as   many 

'  111  1'17.     (Polybius,  V.  21.) 

'  Lef>-al  intd'cst  in  Alliens  was  18  per  cMit.  (Daivste,  Hull,  tie  rurrcfp.  Jirlh'-n.,  .luly.  IS7S, 
p.  480.)  At  lliis  rale  debts  iiioivnsyil  with  oxtrcint'  rapidity,  anil  it  is  easy  to  see  Imw  Ibey 
became  tbe  sconrge  cjf  tlie  (ireeic  cities  as  tliey  wefe  at  Uonie  in  early  times. 

■'  iv.  9. 
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Cdii)  of  Alliens.' 


AvitiK'ssc's ;  never  will  voii  see  your  money  again."'  Elsewhere  he 
cites  that  ])ie;earchi)S,  the  worthy  friend  of  Scopas,  wlw,  when 
sent  by  Thilip  to  plunder  the  C'yehides  centrary  to  his  sworn 
engagement,  huilt,  Avherever  he  landed,  two  altars,  one  to  Impiety, 
tlie  other  to  Injustice.'-' 

This  thirst  for  gold  had  prcidnccd  a  moral  degradation  Avhieh 
destroyed  all  devotion  to  public  interests.  Hence,  what  torpor  in 
most  of  the  cities  !  Athens,  the  alert  and  intelligent  city  A\lii(h 
once  took   llie  initiative  in  the  most  glorious  measures,  now  refuses 

to  luiite  her  destini(>s  with 
those  of  {irecee,"  and  by  the 
sacreligious  honours  she  pays 
to  all  kings,  those  Divine 
Siii'ioins,  as  she  calls  them, 
to  wliom  she  raises  altars  and 
offers  sacrifices,  proves  how 
ready  she  herself  is  for  servi- 
tude.'"  Aratus  sets  her  free  from  the  Macedonian  garrison  in 
th(>  Pineus,  and  restores  Salamis  to  her,  without  moving  her  from 
her  ajiatlietie  inditfereuce.  It  oidy  remained  for  her  to  forbid  by 
public  decree  her  citizens  from  e\'er  coneei'iiing  themselves  in  tlie 
general  affairs  of  (ireece,  as  the  Bceotians  had  done,  who,  not 
to  l)e  disturbed  in  their  pleasures,  had  declared  patriotism  to  lie 
a    crime  against  the  State.'' 

"Thebes,"  says  I'olybius,  "died  with  I'^iaminondas.  It  is 
the  custom  there  to  lca\'e  one's  money,  not  to  one's  (hihl,  but  to 
one's  l)oon  companions,  on  condition  that  it  be  spent  in  orgies; 
many    men,    therefore,    are   under    obligation    to  give    moi'c   blasts  in 

'  vi.  •"ii;,  a:id  xviii.  '2.  Tlic  (irecks  cnuld  iiol,  believe  that  Flaniininus  did  ikiI  sell  peai-c  tci 
Philip  ....  Tilt;  ciupocoKUHj  liri-jroXa'^ovaq^  kcu  toi'  fniieya  juiyO^v  Owptar  irpaTTUv. 

'"  Pol\  hills.  \\  iii.  .'17  :   Tov  piv  ' XutjiiUiQ^  Tuv  ct  Ylapai'Oftint:. 

'  T<;;i'  /111'  I'lWi.ir  'IvWjyi'ik-ioi'  TTpu^uuv  itii"  i'lTToias  itiTiTxoi'  ....  lie  iruvnic  rorg  ftarrtXtTt: 
i'iiK:,x''''T".  (<•!..  f\h  ;5;  I'iiIn  hiii.s,  V.  lOli. )  .\thi'iis,  lie  says,  hiis  always  been  like  a  ve.«sel 
wilhout  a  caplaiii;  after  esfapiiifi-  the  iiinsl  fiiriniis  teniptwts,  she  goe.s  to  pieces  ill  caliu  wealhei- 
iipiiu  shoals  full  ill  .ti^ht. 

'  Head  of  .\tlipiie.  Uever.se,  first  three  letter.?  of  the  name  .Vthens,  .AOK.  and  three  names 
of  magistrates.  The  owl  con.sefi-ated  to  this  eodile.ss.  standiiifj  upon  a  vase:  a  cadncen.^.  and 
a  monetai\   inaik.  li'I'.      .\theiiiaii  fetradraehin.      ( ( 'f .  I'eiile.  MonniiifS  d'Ath'fiics.  p.  IHM.) 

''  I'hit..  Jlciii..  \t):  l,i\v.  \x\i.  14-1.').  Later  on  we  shall  s;'e  her  degrading-  prayer"  to  the 
god  I  linielriiis." 

'■  Oet"'  iKotydu'ijaav  (MouiiToi)  o'rrt  Trpa'^ttoc  oijT  I'rytofoc  orcirui;  tri  rmr  KXXi/Tt  utr.i  Koivot' 
Cuy^uTog.     (I'olyhiii.s,  .\.\.  4.) 
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a  iiioutli  than  the  month  has   days.      For    nearly    twcntv-tive    years 
the  tribunals  remained  elosed.   ...""' 

Since  the  time  of  Philip,  Corinth  was  no  longer  free.  One 
garrison  occupied  her  Avails,  another  her  citadel  ;  and  Aratns  seized 
and  afterwards  sold  the  Acrocoriuthus,  withuut  tlu^  citizens  inter- 
fering even  in  the  sale.  Their  arsenals 
were  empty,  but  statues,  and  elegant 
vases,  and  marble  palaces  glittered  on 
every  side  ;  they  made  it  their  jn-ide 
that  their  city  should  be  extolled  as 
the  most  pleasure-loving   in   all    Greece,  Corinthian  Didradnne.^ 

and    their    tfiuple    of    Aphrodite    was    rich    enough    to    have    in    its 
service  a  thousand  courtesans.'' 

After  having  destroyed  or  subjugated  the  other  cities  of 
Argolis,  Argos  herself  f(dl  imder  the  I'ule  of  tvrants.  Three  times 
the  Acha^aus  penetrated  the  city, 
and  fouglit  against  mercenaries 
The  inhabitants,  indifferent  ob- 
servers from  their  house-tops  oi 
a  strife  in  which  their  own  des- 
tinies were  at  stake,  ajjijlauded  the 
best  performance.  "  You  would 
have  thought,"  says  Plutarch,  "  they  were  looking  at  the  Xemean 
games." 

Sparta  was  nothing  but  one  perpetual  revnlutiun.  Within  a 
few  years  the  Ephors  had  been  massacred  four  times,  and  the  royal 
power  increased,  abulished.  then  re-established,  liought,  and  finally 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant.  Sparta,  pledged  to  poverty  and 
eoiialitv,    had    become    the   richest  and    most  oligarchical   countrv   in 


Arrive  Diilraclinio 


■  I'olvliius,  vi.  (i.  and  xx.  6.  IJteotian  stupidity.  ui'tiinBtiaia.  and  fjlnttony,  lioiwria  if.  have 
become  proveiljial.  Cf.  Atlu'na?iis,  x.  II.  However,  the  fad  tlial  I'iudar  ami  lOpamiiiondas 
were  Ikeotians,  also  the  discoverv  of  the  verv  nfracefid  (isjiirines  of  the  necr()poli.<  of  Tanagra, 
compel  IIS  to  accept  with  reserve  tli-  coranion  opinion  in  respect  to  Bojotian  stupidity. 

-  Head  of  Athene.  In  the  fiehl,  a  hearded  head,  monetary  symbol  marl(iii<;  a  coinaife. 
Tieneath  the  I'egasiis  is  the  hippa  (  9  )  initial  of  the  name  Corinlli  ;  it  was  customary  to  mark 
with  lliis  svinbol  liorses  of  a  special  lueed.  [t"f.  acifi^ipac,  probablv  for  Sicvonic  horses. — 
Ed.] 

'  [These  were,  however,  a  direct  soiiicj  of  gain,  and  rather  prove  the  greatness  of  the 
(onimerce  and  thoroughfare  in  that  city. — El.] 

'  Ubver.S3,  a  head  of  .Iiiiio  with  a  diadem.  Reverse,  Al'l'iaov  ;  cow's  head,  adorned  wilh 
fillets,  between  two  dolphins.     Argive  Didrachine. 
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JjVCUlL 


Grcoco.^  Froiii  the  9,000  Si)artaiis  of  Lycurgus,  tlio  numlR'r  had 
fallen  lielow  700,  (if  whom  GOO  were  beggars,"  deprived  of  all 
piilitieal  rights  hy  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  property.^  "Wealth, 
aeenmnlated  in  the  hands  of  -women,  had  engendered  nnbridled 
corrnptiou  ;  everything  conld  he  bonght  for  money/ 
Agis  and  C'leomenes  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  jjut 
in  force  the  ancient  laws  of  Lyciirgns,  and  t(j  re- 
create anew  the  Spartan  people.  But  the  one 
perished  before  he  had  accomplished  anything ;  the 
other  effected  onh"  a  military  revolution  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  oAA'u  power,  and  gave  Sjtarta  an  appearance  of  life 
merely  by  appealing  to  po^iular  passions.  Throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  poor  called  upon  him,  expecting  that  he  Avould 
(li\ido  the  land  among  them  and  abolish  all 
debts.  Hence  the  alarm  which  seized  Aratus 
and  the  Acluean  league,  when  they  beheld 
C'leomenes  at  the  head  of  20,000  slaves, 
debtors,  and  proletaries,  threatening  not  only 
the  independence  of  States  and  their  govern- 
nu'ut,  but  the  property  of  each  individual. 
Far  indeed  was  this  radical  tyranny  from  the  austere  polity  of 
Lycurgus. 

To    escape    from    this    danger    the    Aclueans    thrcM'    themselves 


Ami" 


Xpvfriov  ct  Kcii  upyi'ptoi'  oi-k  tariy  tv  TTaaii'"EWtimi'  u(T02  tv  AaKecaifioi't  i'ti\(.  (Plato,  ^4/t'.  7, 
p.  1:.'-'E.) 

'  The  Spartan  population  had  fallen  off  from  8,000,  in  480,  to  6,000,  in  4l'0  (0.  Miillei-, 
Diiria/ia,  ii.  i'?3);  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  only  :?,000  remained.  Aristotle  (Pol.,  ii.  6), 
reckoneil  the  numljer  at  1,000.  Under  Agis  there  were  700.  (I'lut.,  Ai/is.,  5.)  Many  causes 
contributed  to  the  rapid  extinction  of  this  race  :  the  law  for  the  exposure  of  infants,  the 
continual  wars,  the  increa.sing  inequality  in  respect  to  wealth  since  the  law  of  Epitades  (I'liit., 
Affix,  5),  which  reduced  the  poor  to  a  condition  of  political  inferiority  viro/jieiovie  (see  Ciuadon's 
conspiracy  in  Xenophon,  Hell.,  iii.  3,  and  Aristotle,  I'oL,  viii.  6),  and  prevented  them  from 
liriiifiiug  up  children,  although  a  man  having  one  son  was  exempted  from  military  service,  and 
having-  three,  from  all  civic  obligations  (Ari.'^t.,  I'ol.,  ii.  0,  13 ;  Clinton,  J«.<//  //(■//.,  p.  41')) ; 
finally  tlie  usage  -pug  cii'cpag  f'xf"'  yi'i'u'iKu  kcii  rh-apnc  ( Polyljiu.s,  xii.  (i),  and  the  Creticus 
amor. 

'  Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.  (5,  7:  Stob.,  <S'c;7«.,  40 :  Toi'  /o)  Ijjfih'oi'-a  r!j  liyioyij  kHi'  t?  ni'-oi"  roi"  jiaaiXiioq 
y  (tc  Toi'c  E'/Xwrat*  (ijro(TTt\Xov(nv. 

'  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  (P"l.,  ii.  0,  11 )  women  in  Sparta  possessed  two-fifths  of  all  the 
property  owned  in  the  State.  Plato  (de  Leg.,\.)  had  been  struck  with  the  depravity  of  Spartan 
manners,  and  held  the  women  responsible  for  it. 

^  Bronze  Coin  of  Sparta  with  [a  conventional]  head  of  I>ycurgus. 

"  This  head  of  Antigouus  Uoson  used  to  be  called  Cleomenes. 
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mil) 


(()    tlio    arms    of    tho   king    of    Maceiluu ;    under    liim    they    would 


>  1 


at  all  events  loso  only  a  portion  of  their  independence 

The  battle  of  ^Sellasia  destroyed  this  factitious  i>owvv,  and 
Clcomeucs  carried  into  Egypt  his  turbulent  ambition  and  his  mis- 
conceptions of  times  and  of  men;  he  perished  calling  the  Alex- 
andi-ians  to  liberty!  After  him,  Sparta  remained  a  prey  to  factions, 
Avliencc  emerged  tlie  tyranny  of  ilachauidas,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philopoemen.  ]5ut  Sparta,  de- 
spite her  abasement,  was  too  proud  of  her  old 
glory  to  consent  to  disappear  into  the  Achaean 
league.  To  ]\lacliauidas  succeeded  Xabis,-  and 
the   Spartans   remained  allies   of   the  ^Etolians.  *-'"'"  "^  ^%'"'i-' 

Need    we    speak   of    smaller    states?      ^Egiua   lias   disappeared 
from  the  arena  ;  ^   soon    she  will  serve  for   an  instance  to  sliow  liow 


greatness    and    glory 


pass    away.*      Megara    is   but    an    obscure    dc 


ins,  like 


pendent  of  the  Boeotian  or  the  .\.cha?an  leagues ;  the  Ele; 
Messeue  and  part  of  Arcadia,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  ^Etolians  ;  the  weak- 
ness of  riiocis  still  attests,  after  four 
generations  have  passed  by,  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  of  the  Sacred  "War ; 
Eubwa  and  Thessaly  are  powerless ;  ° 
Crete  given  up  to  disorder  and  to 
;dl  manner  of  evil  2'ii^''^i<"iis,  "to  (vr/Z-v'',"  was  a  synonym  fur  lying.** 
Even  Avith  patriotism  and  sounder  morals,  the  (ireeks  could 
not  have  been  saved,  and  though  peace  and  unity  had  reigned  freiii 


Drachme  of  .ICgiiia.'' 


'  Conceniing  the  depeiidpiice  nf  llio  Aplipcans  upon  Macedon,  see  riutarch  ( -!/•«/«.■-■,  4.j,  51, 
52)  and  Poly  bins  (iv.  and  x.  1  to  .5). 

-  See  ill  Polybius  (xiii.  7,  and  xvi.  l;i)  a  picture  of  the  tyranny  of  Nabis. 

^  A  tortoise  and  a  ntde  sqnnre.     Very  ancient  Didrachme 

'  However,  yet  once  more  she  resisted  a  Uoiiian  general,  Sulpicius  Oalba,  wlm  cansi'd  all 
her  inhabitants  to  be  sold  into  slavery.     (I'olybiiis,  ix.  42ii.) 

'  See  the  too  much  admired  letter  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  to  console  him  when  no  con- 
solation is  possible — a  daughter's  death:  A'j/ina,  Miyctra,  IHncuf,  Vorinthux  quic  oppida, 
(piodam  tempore,  Jl(ire>iti.t.mna  fuerunt .  mtnc  prostratu  et  di'ruta  ante  ocuhhtjncent.  {Fain.,  iv.  o.) 

"  Tlannibal  said  of  Boeotia,  Eubcea,  and  Thessaly  :  Illit  nullic  siue.  vires  nint.     (Livy.) 

'  Same  symbols,  but  artistically  wrought.  In  the  square  a  dolphin,  and  the  first  letters  of 
the  name  jEgina. 

""  Crete,"  savs  Polybius, '•  is  the  oiilv  country  iu  the  world  where  oaiu.  nr>  matter  what 
may  be  its  nature,  pas.'ses  for  honest  and  legilimate.  ...  If  you  look  at  indiviiluals  there  are 
few  men  more  knavish  ;  if  you  consider  the  stale,  there  is  none  iu  which  more  unjust  desigfns 
are  conceived,     (vi.  !.*. )     Cf.  lUod., /I'.rc.   J'«/.,  ii.  1 1!*. 

VOL.  IT.  C 
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livzaiitmc  Coin.' 


(ajH'  Tiriianim  to  Mount  ()rliclus,  Koine  Mdiild  iiot\\itlist;iii(liiig, 
with  a  little  more  time  and  effort,  lia\'e  retlueeil  her  iio  less 
eom2)k'tely. 

Ujiou  the  confines  of  Euroj)e  and  Asia,  then-  was  activity  and 
wealth  in  the  commercial  cities  ranged  along  the  shores  of  the 
i'ropoutis,  upon  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  ]\Iin()r,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  ^lilgean  Sea.  Byzantium,  the  queen  of  the  Bosphorus,  C*yzicus, 
and  lihodes  especially,  had  even  established  with  Smyiiia,  Ahydus, 
( 'hios,  Mityleiie,  and  Ilalicarnassus  a  sort  of  league  or  hmmi  for 
mutual  defence.     fSut   there  was  no  real  strength;  Eonie  could  easily 

get  the  better  of  these  cities,  lea\ing  to 


^•.''A  tlit'iii  that  which  was  their  supreint^ 
ambition,  commerce,  with  its  profits,  and 
municipal  liberty,  ^\'ith  its  agitations. 

If  ■\\e  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  Montesquieu,  we  shall  strangely 
deceive  ourselves  in  respt'ct  tu  the  strength  of  fxreece  at  this 
period.  The  fears  expressed  at  IJome  have  been  taken  in  earui'st ; 
in  the  crafty  dealing  of  the  senate  lias  been  found  a  proof  of 
Greek    pOAVer,    and    her    Avarriors    have    been    counted    by    hundreds 

of  thousands.  It  is  a  mere 
optical  illusion  produced  by 
the  great  names  of  the  past 
— at  a  distance,  ships  of  the 
line,  seen  near  at  hand,  logs 
fioating  upon  the  water. 
Athens  was  not  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
( 'halcidian  pirates,  nor  of  the  Corinthian  garrison.  In  the  year 
2<I0  some  bands  of  Acarnanians  overran  Attica  with  impunity, 
burning  and  massacring,  and  1^,000  Macedonians  kept  the  city  be- 
sieged.^ When  Philip  ravaged  Laconia  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Sparta,   Lycurgus    had    but   2,000    men  with    whom   to    oppose   him. 


Coin  of  Siiivnin.- 


'  Head  of  Baccluis.  On  tlie  revei-se,  a  Ijuncli  of  gnipt'.«,  and  tlie  legend,  UV(Z)ANTIt2N. 
Copper  coin. 

-  Turret ed  head  of  the  city.  Tlie  reverse,  2MVPNAIQN  HP.AKAKrAOV  (man-ial rate's 
name),  and  a  nionog'rani :  lion  pas.sant ;  \\w.  whole  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Tetradrachni  of 
Smyrna. 

'  '  Livy,  .\x.\i.  14,  ±1. 


{■OXIllTKIN    OF    THE    AXCIEXT    AVdUIJI    AliOTT    THE    YEAll    "JOO. 


in 


Cii'in  iif  Ilaliciirua.ssus.'- 


riiilip  liimsclt'  ciitcrcil  updu  the  fainpaii;u  with  -3, TOO  sdldicrs  in 
2 in,  and  tlio  year  after  lie  liad  only  7,-")()U.  Tlit'  cdutiugeut  ui' 
ArgdS  aii'l  of  ^[ogalopi)lis  is  -V)!!  inrn,  and  all  the  Aelia'aii  cou- 
ft'dt'nitii)U  caiiuot  put  muk-r  anus  during 
the  war  of  the  two  leagues,  the  most  ex- 
citing war  of  this  pi'riod,  more  than  ."yJUO 
national   ti'oops.' 

In  21!)    three  cities    withdrew  from    the 
confederation;    for  tlieir  defence    an   army   of 

;>-30  soldiers  was  sntheient.  The  Eleaus  had  m  ver  iiuire  than  a 
few  hundred  men  midc  r  arms;  at  the  battle  of  Mont  Apelaurus 
they  Avere  2, -JIM*  strong,   including  mercenaries.'' 

The  marine  had  fallen  even  lower.  The  Athenians,  who 
equipped  oUI)  vessels  at  Salamis,  liave  now  for  their  entire  tieet 
three  open  galleys;'  Xahis  has  no  more."  The  Arlnean  league, 
which  comprises  Argolis,  Coriutli,  Sicyon,  and  all  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  ancient  ^-Egialeia  is  in  a  position  to  eipiip  hut  six 
vessels,  three  to  guard  thi'  Corinthian  (udf  and  three  the  Saronic.'' 
In  Livy  is  mentioned  the  ridicidous  fleet  of  Philopa'men,  the  fiag- 
ship  being  a  fonr-baidvcd  gall(\v  whieh  had  for 
eighty  years  been  rotting  in  the  harbour  of 
^T]gion ; '  the  ^Tltulians  have  not  a  single  ship;** 
and  we  rememb(>r  that  the  Illyrian  pirates 
ciirried  their  de})re(lations  with  impunity  as  far 
as  the  C'yclades.  lihodes  even,  whose  poM'cr  is 
so  \annted,'"  after  a  serious  ipiarrel  with  liyzan- 
tium,  sends  but  three  galleys  into  the  Hellespont;  and  yet  the  parties 

'  At  one;  I  imu  a  levy  of  11,000  men  was  decreed,  but  of  lliis  iuiml)er  8,300  were  mevcemxi-ies. 
(l'oKl)ius,  V.  yl.)  See  in  tlie  pame  initlior  (x.  5)  the  deploiable  condition  of  tlie  cavalry  before 
(he  reform.s  of  Pliilopa'nien. 

-  Head  of  M.'dnsa.  The  reverse,  the  name  of  tlie  city,  AAlKAI'NASi  (US),  and  th(^  bn.st 
of  I'alla.s.     Draclinie  of  IIalicarnassu.s.     (3'So  gr.) 

'  Polybius,  iv.  68. 

'  Livy,  xxxi.  22. 

°  Id.,  XXXV.  26. 

"  Polybius,  V.  91. 

'  Livy,  XXXV.  26. 

"  In  their  expedilion.s  apainst  Epirus,  .Vcarnania,  and  the  IVlopoiinesns,  they  employed  -«?(; 
-ioi'  Knl)a\\iii-Mi>  vdvtji.      (Polybius,  v.  -i.) 

"  Slrab..  xiv. :  Uiod.,  xx.  Si. 


Prusias  1.'" 


Pergamus, and  Aelnens,  of  that  porliiin  of  .Vsia  .Minor  which  was  a  depeiidinicy  upon  the  empire 
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ill  this  war  were  two  famous  rcpuLlics,  tliri'L'  kinys,  Attains,  i'nisias, 
and  Acliasus,  witli  au  indotiuite  number  of  Gallic  and  Tliraeian  chiefs.' 
This  weakness  was  not  accidental.  1  will  not  say  that  the 
military  spirit  was  dead  in  Greece,  Init  for  the  last  two  centuries 
her  sons  had  been  wasted  in  causes  foreign  to  herself,  and  the 
lucrative  occupations  opened  to  them  in  the  East  had  led  them  to 
desert  the  cause  of  their  country.-  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Spartan  king  Areus  perished  and  the  last  remnants  of  Ilelh'iiic 
liberty  were  falling  beneath  the  attacks  of  Antigonus,  Xanthijipus 
had  brought  away  the  bravest  (if  the  Laceda-monians  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Carthage.  Later,  during  the  second  Avar  of  the  Eomaus 
against  Philip,  Scopas  came  to  enrol  under  the  standard  of  Ptolemy 
G,UU(J  ^Etolians,  and,  without  the  opposition  of  the  strategus 
Damocritus,  all  the  youth  would  have  followed  him.^  In  the  time 
of  Alexander,  Darius  had  already  oO,()00  Gret'k  mercenaries;  we 
have  seen  that  they  were  also  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids. 

There  existed  therefore  between  Greece  and  the  East  an  intm-- 
change  equally  disastrous  to  both  ;  the  latter  took  men  and  lost 
the  confidenee  and  support  of  the  national  forces;  the  former  re- 
ceived gold,  and  with  that  gold,  destrnetive  to  her  own  morals, 
bought  in  turn  mercenaries  for  her  private  quarrels.  I  have 
ah'eady  spoken  of  that  deadly  ulcer  of  states,  condottkvkm^  which 
destroyed  Carthago  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
it  had  noAV  extended  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Macedou,  even, 
had  foreigners  in  her  pay  ;  at  ScUasia  there  Avere  5,000  or  G,000 
of  them  in  tlu'  army  of  Antigonus.  In  the  Acluean  armies  mer- 
cenaries formed  more  than  half  the  troops.  The  kings  and  the 
tyrants  of  Sparta  had  no  other  soldiers.'' 

of  the  Seleucidi*  (2:23-:?14).  The  head  of  Pnisias  is  from  a  tetradrachm.  Diirhia:  the  first 
wav  between  Rome  and  Philip,  he  was  the  ally  of  the  latter,  lie  was  therefore  concerned  iu 
the  treaty  of  205,  liiit  he  held  himself  aloof  from  the  second  war,  now  about  to  commence. 

'  Polybius,  iv.  VI.  However,  in  101,  the  Rhodians  joined  the  Roman  fleet  with  twenty-five 
decked  vessels  (Livy,  xxxvi.  \o),  and  ui  100  with  thirty-five.  But  the  fact  cited  iu  the  text 
shows  what  contemptible  wars  at  this  time  disturbed  the  Greek  world. 

■  Lysiscus  expressed  the  true  idea  of  the  Greeks — Alexander  has  subjugated  Asia  to  the 
Greeks.  (Polybius,  ix.  11.)  Hence  they  flung  themselves  upon  this  prey  with  more  avidity 
than  did  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century  upon  tlie  New  AA'orld,  and  we  know  what  ills 
the  conquest  of  -Vmerica  caused  iu  the  end  to  Spain. 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  4-'i. 

'See  Polybius,  ii.  13,  iu  regard  to  Cleomenes  and  Antigonus;   iv.  13,  iu  regard  to   the 
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Wealth  ohtaiiK'd  in  evil  ways  proverbially  takes  wings. 
Asiatic  and  African  gold  did  not  remain  in  Greece,  becanse  in- 
dnstry  Avas  there  no  lougt'r.  Tlie  cities  were  depopnlated  and  in 
want.  Of  Megalopolis  it  was  said,  "  Great  city,  great  desert." 
Dcstitntion  prevailed  overyAvhere.  Mantinea,  men  and  property 
togetlier,  was  not  worth  MdO  talents,  and  Polybins  wonld  not  give, 
he  says,  (J,0(M)  talents  for  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesns.  Attica, 
two  centuries  earlier,  M'as  the  richest  country  in  Greece.  A  recent 
estimate  of  its  landed  property  and  personalities  had  given  but 
^'iiToO  talents,  half  the  sum  which  Pericles  kept  in  reserve 
in  the  public  treasury  before  the  war  in  ^\'llic]I  his  fortunes  waned. 
And  this  very  people,  who  at  tliat  tinu>  spent  a  thousand  talents 
for  a  single  temple,  to-day  lieing  required  by  arbitrators  to  pay 
500,  liad  not  the  means  of  doing  it.  Hence  armies  were  small, 
affairs  were  on  a  petty  scale  ;  a  little  noise  about  trifling  matters  ; 
wliile  across  tlie  Adriatic  resoTindcd  the  grand  tumult  of  the  mortal 
strife  between  Hannibal  ;nid  Pome.  All  tlie  memories  of  other 
days  cannot  midvo  us  bclievt'  that  this  Avorn-out  jx'oplo,  a  prey  to 
confusion  and  giddiness,  are  yet  capable  of  dcA'otion  and  heroism. 
'•  'Tis  Greece^,  but  living  Greece  no  more  !  " 

In  certain  cities  the  administrati(m  of  justice  AA'as  suspended; 
there  Avt're  tribunals  that  remained  closed  twenty  years,  not  i\n'  lack 
of  criminals,  but  for  lack  of  judges  u])on  A^hom  the  factions  could 
agree  ;  ^  society  Avas  relapsing  into  barbarism.  The  family,  tiko  the 
city,  Avas  [)erishing.  ]\lany  avoided  man'iage  to  eseai)e  the  duties 
of  i)aternity,  and  refused  to  bring  up  the  children  born  from  their 
ti'ansient  unions.-  This  artist  race  even  ceased  to  respect  that 
which  is  still  the  best  part  of  their  fame — their  masterpieces  of 
ai't.  I'lefore  the  Ileridi  and  the  Goths  came,  bringing  <levasta- 
lion  into  Gnn'ce,  the  (ireeks  themselves  burned  their  own  tem[il(>s, 
destroyed  theii'  pietnres,  overtlii'ew  their  statues;  in  one  day 
Philip  of  Maced(m  caused  the  destruction  of  2,000  statues  in  the 
capital  of  .P.tolia.  "This  man,"  said  the  Athenian  de])uties  at  the 
assend>ly  at    Xaupactus,   "this    man   makes    a    sacrih-gious   war   npon 

Achirmis;  iv.  17,  v.  H,  crmceniiiijv  Pliiliii  :  \.  :;,  llio  ICloniis;  iind  in  rcniivil  to  Allioiis,  I/ivy, 
.wxi.  l'4.  Crolo  fiivTiislu-d  mcvponarirs  1(>  lOl  lln- worW,  cvi'ii  In  llir  piralcs.  (Slrabi),  x.  477.) 
Af^o.siliiiis  (I'liil..  .('/'■>'.)  liii'l  ali-ra.ly  riii|\l.i\ id  liiiv<I  Irciops. 

'    I'nlvllills.  \X.  (i. 

■•'  /</.,  xxwii.  4. 
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tho  gods;  lie  burns  tc^iiples,  mutilates  statuos,  and  dostroys  cvon 
tlu"  toinl>s  of  tlio  dead."  '  Th(>  Lafeda?mouiaiis  did  tlu^  same  at 
Megalopolis,  the  iEtelians  at  Dium,  Pnxsias  at  Pergannis  and 
Leninos.  And  the  sohev  relyhins,  indignant  at  these  sacrilegious 
frenzies,  exclaims  in  his  turn,  "  Yerily,  these  men  are  insane  ; 
they  addressed  to  the  gods  their  su}>plications  ;  they  offer  victims 
to  them ;  they  bend  the  knee  before  their  images ;  they  are  as 
siqierstitious  as  "women,   and  they  lay  waste  their  temples."  - 

Doubtless  there  "were  still  enlightened  and  patriotic  Greeks,  and 
Avhi'U  the  qnestidu  shall  be  clearly  put  between  Greece  and  Eonie, 
between  liberty  and  submission,  "sve  shall  again  find  st'iitiments 
anil  impulses  "worthy  of  a  great  people.  Eut  it  is  too  late. 
'J'he  Acha'an  league  could  no  longer  bring  safety — the  nnmient  for 
tliat  has  passed,  nor  could  the  federative  system,  into  which  a  skil- 
ful aggressor  can  too  easily  bring  dissension  ;  the  only  thing  now 
possible  would  In-  a  close  alliance  with  ^Maeedeu  mider  a  great 
prince.      Let  us  see  whether  that  great  prince  existed. 


III. — Macedox. 


Surrounded    by    the    sea    and    by    I'ugged    mountains,    inhabited 
by  a   warlike    race,    de\-oted    to  lier  kings  and    jn'oiid   nF   the    position 

tliey  had    made    for    lier    in   the   world, 

^Macedon    was   tndy   a    powerful    State. 

As    in    the    case    of    Carthage,    Itoine 

made    three    attenijits   before   she   could 

achieve      her     ri\als     destruction.        If 

^'"'*'  Philip    Y.    had    [lossessed    notliiiig    Imt 

Afacedon,    his     conduct    no     doubt    would     have    been     as    siiii[)]e    as 

his     interests,    but     he     held     also    'J'hessaly    and     Kuluea,    Opus     in 

Ijocris,    Elattea    and    the    larger    part    of     I'Ikhms,    the    Aerocorinthus 


'  111  ri'f!!!!!!  Id  riiilip's  nivaijes  in  Altira.  f'f.  I.ivv,  wxi.  Ti,  lH,  :2(i,  .'!(),  Not  (■(iiilcnt  willi 
lliniwinij  iliiwn  llii>  stiiliios,  lie  caiiseil  tliciu  to  lie  Ijrolirn.  A(  Tlicniiiis  lie  liunif'<l  llii- (cuiijIc 
ami  tliicw  ilown  I'.OOO  statues.  (I'olvliius,  v.  '.);  xi.  .3.)  Tlio  /Ktdliaiis,  on  tlicir  part, ilest roved 
tlie  ancient.  .«nnetiiarv  of  Doilona,  ami  at  Dium  the  temple  ami  tlie  pictures  of  llie  liiiijjs  of 
.Mafedrni.     The  plunileriun-  ef  Delphi  liy  the  I'hccians  will  be  rememhered. 

-  I'olyhius,  xxxii.  i'."). 

■'  llc-ad  of  Ceres.      Keverse,  OHONIISiS.  lii.d  Ajax  >\vt:ril  ill  linrd.      l»idia(lime  of  (l]ins. 
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Didriiclinu'  nf  Thasos/ 


and    Orcliomouus    in    Arcadia.      In    tlivee    of    the   Cycladcs,   ibidros, 

Paros,   and   Cythiids,    Ik^    iiuiintaiiu'd   ji'avrisuiis ;    also    in    Tliasos   and 

some    cities    of    the    coast    of    Thrace 

and    of   Asia  ;    a    considerahk''    part    of 

Caria  belonged  to  him.     Tliese   remote 

and     scattered     possessions     multiplied 

hostile  contacts.      His  Thracian  towns, 

Perinthns,   Sestns,   and   Abj'dus,  wliicli 

commanded    the    passage    from    Europe    into    Asia,    made    Iiim    dau- 

gerons   to  Attains  of   Perganuis ;    liis   cities  in  Caria  and   tlie   isl-.nid 

oflasus,   to   the  llliddians;   Eulxea,   to  tlie   Athenians;  Thessaly  and 

Plioeis,    to    the    ^Etoliaus  ;    his 

possessions     in     the     Ptlnpnu- 

nesns,    to    Lacedtemon. 

AVith  more  consistency  in 
liis  plans  and  a  ^yiser  use  of 
his  strengtli  lie  might  have 
ruled  over  all  Greece,  for  he 
held  its  fetters,  to  (piotc^  the  words  of  Antipater.  I'ut  he  always 
made  war  less  as  a  king  than  a  predatory  chief,  rushing  in  one 
campaign   from   Macedon    to    ( V'phallonia,    thence    to    Thermus,    fr<Mn 

iEtolia    to    Sparta,    com})leting    the    de-  ^-— — .^^  

struction    of     no     enemy,     leaving     each      /(,'--^^^]\       f/Q^\}^M\ 
enterprise    incomnlete.''       In    these    wars       f^  'J'f    iT'  '''V  V^a^   li 
hi*i    numerical    strength    never    exceeded     \^v<n\.\  ^^         ^^^^ ^' 
a     few    thousand      men,     and      Plutarch 
speaks     of     the     ditliculties     he     had    in 
raising     troops.'^       He     could    not    withdraw    soldiers    from    ^Macedou, 
for    whenever    they   knew    ol'    his    absence    the    I'hraeiaus,    the    Dai-- 
dauiaus,    and    the     Illyrian    trihes   fell    ujiou    his   Iviugdoin.      To   cou- 
(pier    these    baibariaus,    to    crush     llie    J'',toliaii     league,    to   e\]iel     the 


Coin  of  Aliviliis.- 


Cdiii  of  Tiisvis. 


'  Satyr   cnvvviiig-   off   a  woman.      Hfvi'vs.-.  liol'ow  siuan>.     Silver  coin  of   'I'lnisos  of    very 
ancit'iil  (laic. 

'■^  Bust  of    Diana.       llfverso,  AI5VAHNUN   Alo\  Vi:ioV.  an   I'a.n-lo  ami    a   lor.-h  ;   llio  wliolo 
.suvroundfd  liy  a  lanicl  wroatli.     Ti'lrarlraflim  of  .Miyiln.^. 

'■■■  Polvl.in.s  V.  1    1">. 

'  Iload.^  of   the   Dio.sctiri    conplcd.      (.'.■v.'isc.   nSIvHS.       Fi-iiro   l.'aniii-   u|Mn   a    dolpliin. 
IJronzp  coin  of  Insu.s. 

I'lnlarcli.  F/dmi/iinii-i. 
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tyrauts  of  Sparta  and  to  gain  over  l»y  genllcucss  tlic  rest  of 
the  Greeks— this  was  the  rule  Philip  proposed  tn  himself.  ]>ut 
he  had  iidt  tlic  ahility  to  play  it.  If  it  is  not  true  that,  as 
Polyhins  asserts,  he  caused  Aratus  to  he  poisoned,'  he  cer- 
tainly alienated  his  allies  by  his  excesses  and  his  perfidy.  "  A 
kins;,"  he  dared  to  say,  "  is  hound  neither  by  his  Avord  nor  by 
moral  laws."  The  eyes  of  the  most  careless  observer  saw  drawing 
near    "  the   tempest   which   the   ^-Etolians  were   attracting   from    the 


lasus.^ 

West.""'  Philip  only  neither  saw  nor  understood  this.'  And  when 
the  senate  sent  to  declare  war  upon  him  he  was  fighting  in  Asia 
against  Attains  and  the  lihodians  for  the  possession  of  some  nn- 
important  places  in  Thrace  and  Caiia.  Ilis  reply  to  the  Enman 
messenger,    iEmilius    Lepidns,    sh<iws    his    mocking     levity    in     the 


'The  asscvtion  of  Pdlybius  .«panis  to  be  ill  siippiivtc;!  liy  evidence.  Notice,  ;w.«/»i.  r  lie 
vepvoaclies  tliat  lie  addresses  fo  Philip  on  account  of  his  (ondnct  at  Messene  and  at  .\i-f>-os:  also 
the  speech  of  .\vistenes.     (Livv,  xxxii.  :?1.) 

-Part  of  the  wall  of  lasiis,  with  eastern  side.  {Votjmje  archcol.  en  Grcce  et  en  Axie 
mineHi-o,  Lehas  and  Waddiiinton,  pi.  Ixvi.,  fig.  1.)    This  cily  was  then  in  poi?ses,sioii  of  Slacednn. 

'  Speech  of  Tiysiscus,  Polybius,  ix.  11.  As  the  second  Punic  war  drew  near  its  close  the 
fears  of  the  Greeks  increased  and  the  conviction  that  they  were  de.stined  to  swell  the  number 
of  the  conquests  of  Home.  (Polybins,  xi.  0.)  "Threatened  by  Carthapre  and  l>y  llnnie."  said 
a  Greek,  "we  .shall  escape  from  .servitude  only  if  Philip  can  regard  all  Greece  a.s  his  own  and 
watch  over  her."     (Polybius,  v.  101.) 

'  Except  in  makiiijj  his  treaty  with  Hannibal:  "From  this  monunt  tin'  idea  of  conqnerinjr 
Italy  occupied  him  even  in  his  dreams."     (Polybius,  v.  101-S.j 
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mitlst  of  most  serious  affairs.  IIo  -would  forgive  him,  he  said, 
the  arrogance  of  his  hmguage  for  three  reasons — first,  that  he 
Avas  young  and  inexperienced ;  next,  because  ho  -was  the  hand- 
somest man  of  his  age ;  and  lastly,  because  ho  bore  a  Eoman 
name.^ 

The  Eoman  poAver,  until  now  limited  to  the  West,  was  alxnit 
to  penetrati'  into  that  Eastern  world  belonging  to  the  successors 
of  Alexander.  It  is  Eome's  immortal  honour,  the  one  immense 
benefit  which  makes  us  forget  all  her  unjust  wars,  that  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  she  united  these  two  worlds,  which 
arc  in  their  natm-e  so  divided  in  interests  and  so  foreign 
one  to  the  other  ;  that  slie  mingled  and  blended  tlie  brilliant 
but  corrupt  civilization  of  the  East  Avitli  the  barbaric  energy 
of  the  West.  The  Mediterranean  became  a  Eoman  lake — n/(/re 
iins/nni/,  they  called  it,  and  the  same  life  circulated  upon  all 
its  shores,  called,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  share  a  common 
existence. 

A  centurv  and  a  lialf  of  efforts  and  of  prudence  Avere  re(piired 
for  this  result:  for  Eonu\  not  Avorkiug  for  a  man,  but  for  a  patient 
aristocracy,  bad  no  need  to  attain  the  end  at  a  single  leap.  Instead 
of  rearing  suddenh"  one  of  those  colossal  monarchic^s  formed  like 
the  statue  of  gold,  Avith  feet  of  clay,  she  sloAvly  founded  an  empire 
Avhich  fell  only  under  the  AA'cight  of  years  and  of  hordes  from  the 
Nortli.  After  Zama,  she  might  liaA'C  attem])te(l  tlie  (■on(piest  of 
Africa,  but  she  left  Carthage  and  the  Numidians  to  Avcar  one 
anothei-  out.  After  C'ynoscephahe  and  Magnesia,  Greece  and  Asia 
Avore  ready  for  tlie  y<ike,  but  she  still  left  to  thc-m  fifty  years 
more  of  liberty.  Tlie  truth  is,  she  still  keeps,  Avith  her  }>ride  in 
the  Eoman  name  and  her  insatiable  desire  for  poAA'or,  some  of  her 
early  \irtues.  The  Popillii  are  more  ninnerous  than  the  Yerres  at 
present;  she  had  rather  rnle  the  Avorld ;  later,  she  will  set  herself 
to  pillage  it.  And  so,  wherever  any  strength  is  obst'i'ved,  thither 
Eoiiu!  despatches  her  legions;  everything  like  poAver  is  d(>stroyed ; 
ties  uniting  States,  leagnes  of  Avliatever  kind  are  broken  uji ;  and 
Avhen  sh(^  recalls  her  soldiers  they  leave  behind  them  anarchy 
and    weakness.      The    work    of    the    legions   being   ended,    that    of    the 

'  I'oU  1.1ms.  xvi.  I.-,. 
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soiiatL'  begins  :  first,  force,  afterwards  taet  and  pi.ilicy,  and  the  old 
senators,  grown  gray  arnid  tlu?  alarms  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
seem  now  to  enjoy  themselves  far  more  in  that  play  of  state-craft, 
always  the  liighcst  of  Italian  arts. 

Many  reasons,  moreover,  enjoined  this  reserve.  Against  the 
(laids  and  the  Samnites,  against  Pyrrhns  and  llamiihal,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  defence  of  Latiiim  and  of  Italy,  Rome  had  used  all  her 
strength  ;  it  was  a  cpicstion  of  life  or  death.  In  the  wars  in 
Greece  and  Asia  only  her  ambition  and  her  pride  were  at  stake, 
and  prudence  rec|uired  that  a  little  rest  should  be  allowed  to 
the  plebeians  and  the  allies.  The  senate  also  had  too  many  affairs 
upon  their  hands  at  the  same  time — wars  in  8pain,  in  Corsica,  in 
the  Cisalpine,  and  in  Istria,  to  permit  any  serious  handling  of  the 
Eastern  question;  two  legions  only  were  sent  to  fight  with  I'hilij) 
ami  with  Antiochns.  It  Avas  enough  to  con(pier  them,  but  not 
enough  to  plunder  them.  Pesides,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Eomans  began  to  penetrate  into  this  Greek  world,  where  the  glory 
of  the  past  concealed  so  much  present  weakness,  they  felt  that 
they  coidd  never  bo  too  moderate.  Those  pitiless  enemies  of  the 
Yolscians  aiul  the  Samnites  in  their  next  wars  no  longer 
ravage  the  country  and  exterminate  their  aihcrsaries.  Kot  for 
their  own  interests  did  they  come,  they  said,  to  shed  their 
blood  ;  it  was  to  advocate  the  cause  of  oppressed  Greece.  And 
this  language,  this  conduct,  they  never  changed,  even  after 
victory. 

The  first  act  of  Flamininus,  on  the  morrow  of  ( 'ynoscephala:', 
will  lie  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  Greeks.  All  \\ho  bori'  that 
honoured  name  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  their  protection,  and  the 
little  (jlreck  cities  of  C'aria  and  along  the  Thracian  and  the  Asiatic 
coasts  will  receive  with  wonder  th(>ir  liberty  at  the  bauds  of  a 
jteojile  whom  they  scarcely  know.  All  will  be  di'ceived  by  this  air 
of  disinterested  kindness.  'No  one  will  observe  that  what  Eome 
is  doing  in  giving  independence  to  their  States  and  cities  has  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  confederations  just  struggling  to  re-form,  in 
which  perhaps  might  be  the  hope  of  new  strength  for  Greec(\ 
Separating  them  from  one  another,  and  attaching  them  to  herself 
by  a  tie  of  self-interested  gratitude,  she  placed  them  all  uneon- 
scinuslv    to    themselves    under    her    infiuence.      She    made    them    her 
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allies,  and  it  is  well  kiio-wn  what  became  finally  of  tlu^  allies 
of  Eonie.  So  profitalile  did  the  senate  find  this  polifv  of  sowing 
dissensions  everywhere  and  awakening  on  all  sides  extinct  rivalries, 
that  for  more  than  half  a  centm-y  they  followed  no  other. 

'  IJeverse  of  a  cn'm  of   llic  Srr\iliun  family  licavinn-  the  lifinl  nf   Fl'ini,  alivaily  v>-1)1v.simiIi'i1 
(vol.  i.  p.  54:1.} 


W  amors  joiiiinn'  llicir  Swovils.' 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WAE  (200-197).' 

I. — FinST    Ol'ERATIOXS    OF    EoME    IX    GrEECE. 

THE  conqiirror  of  Zama  had  scarcely  descended  from  the  Capitol, 
and  the  temples  yet  resounded  with  thanksgivings,  when  one 
of  the  consuls  came,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  say  to  the 
assembled  centuries :  "  Will  you,  do  you  decree,  that  war  he  de- 
clari'd  against  king  riiilip  and  tlie  Macedonians  fnr  liaving  done- 
injury  and  violence  to  the  aliies  of  the  Eoman  people?''  The 
c(mturies  unanimously  refused  the  proposal.  They  had  had 
enough  of  gl(.>ry  and  battles ;  peace  and  r(>st  were  the  objects  of 
their  desire ;  but  thc>  Eoman  peojjle  belonged  to  tlunuselves  no 
longer.  They  had  become  the  instrument  of  a  self-imposed  necessity, 
whicli  must  inevitably  be  Avielded  for  the  conquest  of   the  world. 

^'ainly  did  the  Eoman  nation  now  desire  to  stop  in  the  bloody 
career  wherein  its  own  liberty  ■\\"as  also  to  perish.  Victory  had 
made  it  a  king,  and  it  must  needs  acccjjt  the  anxieties,  the  perils, 
and  the  proud  misery  of  its  royal  condition.  "  The  senators,"  said 
l!;ebius,  the  tribune,  "wish  to  make  war  endless,  to  the  end  that 
tlicir  dictature  may  be  endl(>ss."  The  consul  reminded  them  of  tli(> 
treaty  with  Ilannibal,  of  tlu^  4,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Zama,-  of 
Philip's  threats  against  the  free  cities  of  fircece  and  Asia,  his 
attacks  ujjou  the  allies  of  Eome  in  the  East,  u})on  Attains  of  Per- 
gamus,  the  Ehodians,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  ward  of  the 
senate.  At  tliat  very  moment  he  was  besieging  Athens.  Athens, 
the  consul  said,  would  be  a  new  Saguntum.  and  Philip  another 
lfannil)al.  The  war  must  be  carried  into  Greece  if  they  desired  not 
to  have  it  in  Italy.      ''(Jo  to  the  vote,  then,"  he  said,  in   eonehisiou. 

'  For  the  first  Macedciniiiii  ^var.  .sec  vul.  i..  )i.  (i.'SG. 
■  Livv.  XXX.  42. 
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"and  may  tlio  gods  wlio  liavc  accepted  my  sacrifice.s  and  have  given 
me  auspicious  omens  inspire  yciu  to  decree  wliat  tlic  senate  lias 
resolved."  The  people  yielded.  The  senate,  however,  liad  so  little 
real  anxiety  in  the  case  that  they  armed  for  Italy  and  the  provinces 


but 


SIX  iesi'ions  m  a  I 


UdUiili 


the 


WAV  Avas 


then 


recdinnieucinu'  ni 


Tetrastater  of  Antiii(.liu.s  HI. 


the     Cisalpine,    where    Ilamilcar,    the    Carthaginian,    was    fomenting 
disturbances  among  the  Insubrians. 

We  have  sei'U  what  was  the  situation  in  Greece  and  iu  the 
Eastern  world,  aud  have  noted  the  strength  of  the  different  States 
and  their  alliances.  Philip 
had  lately  allied  himself 
with  Autiochus  III.  of 
Syria  and  with  Prusias  of 
Bithynia  for  the  purpose 
of  despoiling  the  Thracian 
and  Asiatic  possessions  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
was    iu    his    turn    defended 

by  Phodes  and  by  Attains  of  Pcrgamus.  In  Greece-,  his  de<'lared 
enemies  were,  Sjiarta  un(h'r  the  rule  of  Nabis  ;  Athens,  Mliieli 
had  just  exchanged  rights  of  citizenship  with  Phodes ;  and  tiie 
iEtolians,  who  ruled  from  one  sea  to  the  other'  and  occupied 
Thermopj'he  ;  while  his  excesses  left  him  but  lukewarm  friends. 
The  consul  Sulpicius,  sent  against  him,  came  over  bringing  but 
two  legions;  Carthage  sent  them  corn,  Masinissa  furnished  tlu  iii 
Xumidian  troops,  Phodes  and  Attains  contributed  ships,  and  the 
^Etolians.  after  some  hesitation,  sent  their 
[Thessalian]  cavalry — the  best  in  Greece. 
Nabis,  Avitliout  declaring  for  Pome,  Avas  already 
in  open  war  Avith  the  Aclucans. 

As    soon  as  the  campaign   opened,  Philip,  Coin  uf  ciuiicis.-' 

uotAvithstanding     his    activity,     found     himself 
henuiu'd    in   by  enemies    on  every  side.      A   lieutenant   of    Sulpiciut- 


'  Crowiifit  licad  nf  Aiilioclins.  Ucvi-rsc,  m^Lm:!;!"  \\Tlo\oV.  Mini  a  iiKiiioijraiii. 
Apollo  Seati'd  mioii  the  (.mpliut'is  or  coillral  ]ioinl  of  llir  wmM.  I''ri>iii  lln'  {'ahinct  dc  I'l-anri'. 
(33-9.5  gr.) 

-  See  p.  0.     Livy  liowevei'  inuiitions  several  I'liociaii  lowiis  in  alliance  willi  I'liilip. 

■'  AV'oman's  head.  Keverse,  XAA,  and  an  eagle  leai-ing  a  seii)ent.  Dracluiie  of  C'lialcis 
ill  l''.iili(ea. 
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sent  ti)  till'  liclj)  of  Athens  Imnied  Clialeis,  the  chief  city  ef 
Enlxea  ;  the  ^Etelians  with  the  Athamaues  ravagx'd  Thessal}'  ; 
I'k'iiratus,  kinj;-  of  lllyria  and  the  Danlanian.s,  oanie  (hjwn  into 
INIacedon  ;  histly,  another  lieutenant  pushed  a  reconnaissauee 
into  Dassaretia.  From  this  side  ISulpieius  attacked,  that  is  by 
Lychuidus  and  what  was  afterwards  the  Egnatian  road,  ha\iug 
as  his  ohjeet  the  strongliohl  of  Ileraeh'ia  (near  Mouastir).  rhilij) 
arrived  in  time  to  cover  it,  and  chised  tu  tlie  Ilomaus  tlie  detih' 
through  which  they  wouhl  liave  been  able  to  come  down  into  the 
fertile  fields  of  Lyncestis.  fWit  in  this  mountainous  region  the 
Macedonian  jjlialaux  was  useless,  and  although  Pliilip  had  gatliered 
24,(100  men,  he  could  not  hinder  his  adversary  from  turning  his 
position  on  the  nortli  and  coming  down  into  tlie  plain  by  way  of 
Pelagonia.'  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  therefore,  Sulpicius  found 
himself  in  the  heart  of  Macedou  ;  but  A\"inter 
was  drawing  near ;  without  magazines,  Avithout 
strongliolds,  he  coidd  not  winter  in  an  enemy's 
country  :    he  therefore  returned  to  Apollonia. 

During  tlie  summer,  the  combined  fleet  had 
driven  I'hilip's  garrisons  out  of  the  Cyclades,  had  taken  (_)reus, 
and  pillaged  the  coasts  of  Macedon  (200).  A  few  predatory  ex- 
cursions into  Attica,  some  slight  advantages  gained  over  the 
^Titolians,  who  had  made  incursions  into  Thessaly,  and  the  taking 
of   Maroneia,  u  rich   and   powerful    Thracian   city,    did   not    balance 

for  Philip  the  danger  of  having 
suffered  the  enemy  to  penetrate 
into  the  wvy  heart  of  thc^  Mace- 
d(mian  kingdom. 

The  new  consul,  Yillius,  found 

the    army    in    a    state    of    mutiny. 

Coin  of  Maroneia.^  and    passed    the    entire     campaign 

(11  ID)  in  restoring    discipline.      He 
seems,  however,  to  have  only  succeeded  by  discharging  the  mutineers, 


Ilfi'acleia  in  Maci'd'in.- 


'  Heuzey,  Mk-wm  dc  Maccdni/ie,  p.  302. 

-  Head  of  Hercules.  lleverse,  HPAKAEI.A,  in  a  hollow  square.  Ileniidradiin  of 
Ileiacleia. 

^Galloping  horse;  ahove,  a  vase,  and  the  Hvst  letters  of  tlie  name  Maroneia.  On  the 
reverse,  En  I  JIHTPO.iO0,  a  magistrate's  name,  surrounding-  a  vine  hraneh  enclosed  in  a  square. 
Tetradrachm  of  Maroneia. 
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who,  having  eutercd  upon  this  war  in  the  hope  of  a  rajjid  campaign 
and  much  phiuder,  liad  foinul  thcin.-^L'lvos  disappointed  in  huth 
respects.  At  least,  it  is  certahi  tliat  the  successor  of  A'illius  was 
ohliged  to  bring  out  11,000  fresh  troops.  Encouraged  hy  this  in- 
action, tlie  king  took  tlie  offensive,  and  cntrcnclicd  liiinseU'  upua 
liiith  sides  of  the  Aoiis,  in  an  impregnable  position  covering 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  whence  he  could  cut  off  the  Eonians  from  the 
sea,  if  they  should  reconiTnence  tlie  expedition  of  Sulpicius. 

The  people  had  raised  to  the  cousulate  Titus  (iuiudius 
Flamininns,  although  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  liad 
held  iKi  other  office  save  tlie  cpuestorsliip  the  }ii\'ceding  year;  but 
his  reputation  anticipated  his  services ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  member 
of  one  of  those  noble  families  who  had  already  begun  to  set  them- 
selves above  the  laws.  A  good  general,  a  better  statesman,  jdiant 
and  crafty,  a  Greek  rather  than  a  lioman,  he  represented  that  new 
generation  who  were  abandoning  ancestral  traditions  and  adopting 
foreign  manners.  Flamininns  was  tlie  true  author  of 
that  ]\Iachiavellian  j'olicy  which  gave  up  Greece  de- 
fenceless into  the  hands  of  the  legions.  He  has  been 
called  a  second  Scipio,  but  he  has  neither  the  noble- 
mindedness    nor  the    heroic   courat;-e   of   Africanus.     The  '•'iV'^S'".''"'''"--* 

'     _  !■  laiiiiiiiims." 

blood  of  Philopoomeu   and  of  Hannibal  lies  at  his  door. 

It   is  already  noticeable  that  the  lioman  leaders  are  less  imble,  just 

as  the  interests  they  serve  become  less  worthv. 

Fhimininns  at  first  did  no  better  than  his  predecessor.  The 
fruitless  attempt  made  by  Sulpicius  had  shown  that  Macedon  could 
be  reached  only  with  difficulty  through  the  mountains  on  the 
north-west,  and  the  attack  on  the  south  by  the  fleet  had  resulted 
in  nothing  but  some  indecisive  predatory  raids.  It  remained  to 
try  a  direct  attack  in  fmnt.  IJut  I'liilip  had  posted  himself  in  a 
narrnw  gorge  between  two  mdiintaius,  descending  with  abi'upt, 
rocky  precipices  to  the  river  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  pass.'- 

For  six  weeks  Flamiuiuiis  i-eiiiaiiUHl  before  the  impregnable 
camp   of    the   31a<edoiiiaiis.     There    were   skirmishes   every  day,   but 

'  Head  of  Flaminiuus,  from  a  .stater  .struck  in  Macedon. 

■  Livy,  xxxii.  .3.     TliLs  defile  is  now  flio  Cleisoura  pass,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  l)i.'snitza 

and  the  Zoionssa  (.\oiis). 
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"  \\li('ii  tlio  Eomans  strove  to  eliml)  tlie  asceut,  tlicy  wvro  ovcr- 
wliclmed  with  darts  ami  aiToM's  Avliicli  the  ^Macedonians  p^mrcd  in 
npiin  tlu'ir  flanks  ;  so  the  skirmishes  "were  exceedingly  sharp,  and 
many  '>n  huth  sides  were  killed  and  wdunded ;  hnt  this  was  not 
decisive,  nor  of  a  natnrc  to  end  the  war."  ' 

Disconragement  was  beginning  to  l)e  felt  when  C'harups.  an 
Epii'iit  chief,  whose  country  AV^as  Avasted  hy  the  Macedonians, 
furnished  the  consul  with  the  means  of  ahanchining  this  dangennis 
iuactit)n.  He  sent  to  him  a  shephei'd,  who,  accustomed  to  lead  his 
flocks  through  the  detile  of  C'leisonra,  knew  all  the  paths  o^er  the 
mountain,  and  now  offered  to  lead  the  Eomans  in  three  days  to 
a  point  Avhence  they  would  command  the  Macedonian  camp.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  the  shepherd  came  in  truth  from  Charops, 
Flamininus  selected  a  force,  consisting  of  4,000  foot-soldiers  and 
oOO  cavalry,  gave  them  orders  to  move  only  hy  night,  as  there 
was  a  moon  at  the  time  sufficient  to  light  their  road,  and  directed 
them  on  arriving  at  the  designated  spot  to  kindle  a  great  bonfire. 
On  the  third  day,  the  signal  was  duly  made;  a  mighty  shout  rang 
up  from  the  dejjths  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same  moment  was  hivard 
the  reply  from  the  heights  above  which  commanded  the  royal  camp. 
The  Macedonians   attacked    in    front   and    threatened   from    the   rear, 

Avere  struck  with  panic;  they  took  to  flight, 
and  did  not  stoji  till  they  reached  Thessaly, 
beyond  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Pindns.- 
At  news  of  this  victory,  which  gaA-e 
Epirus  into  the  poM'cr  of  Flamininus,  the 
iEtolians  fell  upon  Thessaly,  and  Amynan- 
der,  king  of  the  Athamanes,  opened  to  the  Eomans,  through  the  defile 
of  (lomphi,  an  entrance  into  this  province.  Philip,  not  daring  to 
risk  a  battle,  had  withcb'awn  into  the  vale  of  Tempo,  after  pillaging 
th(!  opini  country,  burning  the  unfortified  cities,  and  driving  the 
population  into  the  mountains.  This  conduct  presented  a  dangerous 
contrast    to  that   of    the   Eomans,   Avho   Avere   held   by   Flamininus   to 


Cuiii  of  Gnmplii.- 


'  Plutarcb,  F/(iminiiius.  ■>. 

'-  The  memory  of  this  event  lingers  yet  in  Epirus,  clothed  however  in  one  of  those  legends 
with  which  the  popular  imagination  delights  to  invest  historic  fact.  (I'ouqueville,  Vuyayc  de 
la  Grk-e,  I.,  p.  .302.) 

'  The  ohverse,  a  head  of  Medusa  :  the  reverse,  roM<I>EQN  ;  .Tupiter  seated,  leaning  willi  his 
left  hand  upou  a  long  sceptre,  and  holding  his  thunderbolt  in  the  right  hand.     A  copper  coin. 
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the  strictest  discipliuo,  and  liad  suffered  with  hunger  ratlier  than 
(•(iiiniiit  any  depredations  in  Epirus.^  ]Many  cities,  therefore,  o[)ened 
tlicir  gates,   and   Flaniiuiuus  had  reached  the  banks  of   the   Pcueus, 


] )iilraclime  of  Ciirystus.-  C'ciiii  of  Erelria.^ 

wlien  tlie  couragcoiis  resistance  offered  by  Atrax  arrested  liis  vic- 
torious march.  Near  at  liand  was  tlie  important  city  of  Larissa,  wliicli 
tlie    Macedonians  held   witli  a   larg(^   force.      The  cousid  fell  hack. 

In  this  camjiaigu  tlu>  allied  fleet  liad  taken,  in  Euhrea, 
Carystus  and  Erctria  (108),  "whence 
tlicy  took  away  a  quantity  of  statues, 
of  aucient  pictures,  and  masterpieces 
of  every  sort."  The  Macedonians 
found  there  were  disarmed  and  ordered 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  oOO  sesterces  each. 

Instead  of  losing  the  winter  as 
his  predecessors  had  done,  by  retui'n- 
iug  to  take  up  his  (piarters  near 
Apollonia,  Flamininus  led  his  legions 
to  Anticyra,  upon  the  Corinthian 
(iulf,  whither  the  vc^ssels  at  Corcyra, 
his  port  of  supplies,  coukl  bring  liim 
in  all  safety  the  provisions  of  which 
he  had  need.  lie  was  here  in  the 
very  centre  of  Greece,  and  whih^  his 
troops  were  capturing  the  smaller 
cities  in  Phocis,  and  besieging  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Elati^a, 
Avluch  they  at  last  took,  his  negotia- 
tions, his  threats,  the  advice  of  adherents,  aiid  new  hostilities  on  tJu; 


Hi'ad  iif  Di'iiieter,  found  al   Apnllimin.' 


'  Ijivy,  xxxii.  14,  15. 

-  Cow  and  calf.     On  llie  rcvoise,  a  rock,  and  llic;  lejrcnd  K.ArVlKQN. 

^  \Voman'.s  bead.     On    tlic   nncrsc.    ri'l.I'lM  l<>(  N )   ^ANfAl"   and  two   tiniclics   of  p-iapes 
Kreh'ian  dniclnne. 

'  Denietcv  (Ceres)  fnmid  liy  M.  Ili'iizi-v  (Mixsinii  ile  MacMnine,  pi.  xxxii). 
vol..  II.  I) 
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part  of  Xal)is,  compelled  tlie  Aelui'iins  to  ace;'pt  liis  allianee.'  lie 
had  pnmiised  to  restoi'e  to  them  t'oriiith,  hut  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison repulsed  all  attacks,  and  even  captured  Argos,  which  it  gave 
up  to  Xahis.  This  furious  tyrant  at  once  proclaimed  two  laws, 
one  decreeing  the  abolition  of  debts,  the  other,  the  distribution 
of  lands,  showing  very  clearly  the  character  that  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  tinu'  assumed  in  t{reec(\  Xabis,  having  dra^ni  from 
rhili[i  all  tlie  advantages  that  he  could  expect,  now  went  over 
to  the  liomau  alliance  ;  the  rest  of  the  reloponuesus  had  already 
entered  it. 

Flamininus  was  desirous  to  terminate  the  war  himself  by  a 
l^eace,  or  betti'r  still,  a  victory.  Philip  having  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence, he  agreed  to  it,  and  on  eitlu^r  side  Avere  taken  those  jealous 
precautions  so  much  employed  in  the  ]Middle  Ages.  The  interview 
took  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Maliae  (iulf.  The  king  made  his 
ajipcarance  in  a  war-vessel  escorted  by  five  barg<'s,  liut  refused  to 
land,  and  discoursed  from  the  jirow  of  his  galley.  "  This  is  a  cry 
inconvenient."  Flamininus  said ;  "  if  you  would  land,  we  should 
converse  betttT."  Tlie  king  refusing,  blaiiiiniuus  added,  '"Of 
what  are  you  afraid?"  "I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  reioined  the 
king,  "save  the  immortal  gods;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
men  wlio  surround  you."  The  day  passed  in  vain  reciimiuatious ; 
on  the  morrow  the  king  consented  to  disemliark  on  condition  that 
Flamininus  shordd  send  aAvay  the  allied  chiefs,  and  landed  Avitli 
two  of  his  officers.  The  c<iusid  had  with  him  no  one  but  a 
tril)une  ;  a  truce  of  two  uKmths  was  agreed  upon,  during  which 
the  king  and  the  allies  should  send  an  cudiassy  to  the  senate. 
The  rireeks  first  made  their  complaints  ;  Avlieu  the  Macedonians 
Avishod  to  answer  Avith  a  long  speech,  they  Avere  summoned  to 
answer  only  to  the  (pu'stiou,  Avhether  their  master  Avould  consent 
to  Avithdraw  the  garrisons  he  had  jilaced  in  the  (ireck  cities,  and 
on  tlieir  reply  that  they  had  no  instructions  on  this  point,  they 
were  dismissed.     This  AA'as  Avhat   Flamininus  Avished. 

In  central  Greece  the  Eceotians  only  h(>sitatcd.-  Flamininus 
proposed   a    conference.       The    strategus,    Autiphilus,  came    to    meet 

'  riiilip   had.  linwever.  reliiKini.slicil   to   tlic  lenfruP,  at    tlic  1  Ofjinniiifr  of    tins   cainpiiig'", 
OiclidmeiiMs,  TIeraMim,  .-niil  Trijilivlia  ;  also  to  tlif  EK'aiis,  Alijilu'ia.     (Livy,  xxxii.  •").) 
"  Tlie  Acarnaniaiis  rcinaiiud  faitlifiil  1o  I'hilip  up  to  tlio  b;ittli^  of  Cviio.sccpliala 


I.e. 
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liim  M'itli  the  principal  Tlicbaiis.  Flamiuinus  advanced  almost 
alone,  accompanied  by  the  kini;'  of  Pergamns  ;  he  speaks  to  the 
d(>pntics  individually,  he  flatters  and  distracts  them  ;  tliey  Avalk 
on  as  thev  talk,  and  enter  the  city,  and  go  as  far  as  the  market- 
place, Avhile  a  great  crowd  follows,  eager  to  sec^  a  consul,  and  to 
hear  a  Eoman  who  speaks  tlieir  language  so  Avell.  15nt,  at  some 
distance,  2,000  legionaries  were  following;  while  Flamininns  held 
the  crowd  in  rapt  attention,  his  soldiers  seized  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  Thebes  was  taken.' 

In  this  novel  winter  campaign  Flamininns  had  con([uered  (ireecc, 
liad  reduced  Philip's  army  to  his  own  subjects,  and  was  now  able  to 
lueet  him  in  the  field.  Upon  the  return 
of  spring,  the  consid  went  in  searcli  of 
Philip  as  far  as  Phera'  in  Thessaly, 
taking  with  him  20,(100  lucn,  of  Avhom 
(i,()()(l  were  Greeks,  and  among  these 
(Greeks    500    Cretans.       Philip,    who    for 

twenty  years  had  been  wastiug  liis  strengtli  in  mad  euterju'ises, 
was  able  to  gather  2-"), 000  soldiers  (inly  by  eurnlliug  buys  ol' 
sixteen."     Of  these   10,000   composed  the  phalanx. 

Tlu>  diplomacy  of  the  senate  rather  than  its  legions  had 
gained  the  honours  of  the  first  Macedonian  war.  In  the  present 
war,  the  legion  with  its  rajiid  movenu'uts,  and  its  uiissile  weapons, 
the  javelins  and  the  biruiidable  jiihijii,  was  now  to  find  itself 
engaged  against  Alexau(h'r's  jihalanx,  a  dense  mass,  whose  soldiers 
placed  sixteen  deep,  and  armed  with  lances  twenty-one  feet  long, 
seem(Ml  a  waW  bristling  with  j.ikes.  iSince  the  battle  of  Chan'onea, 
which  had  prostrated  (ireece  at  the  b-et  of  Macodon,  that  is  to 
say,  for  141  years,  the  phalanx  had  been  (^steeuu  d  the  most 
b)rmidablo  engine  of  war  evei'  invented  by  man.^ 

The  Pomans  were  along  the  shore  of  the  Pagasa-an  (inlf, 
within  reach  of  their  fleet  ;  Philil'-,  at  Larissa,  his  head  (piarters. 
The  two  armies  were  on  their  way  to  meet  each  other,  and  for 
two   wdiolc   days   marched    siile    I'V    side,   separated   only   by  a    chain 


'  Iiivv,  xxxiii.  1  aiiil  2. 

-  Nnlicd  flfriirf  .staiidiii;;-  liy  tlio  sid<;  of  an  ox  wliidi  li.-  is  ulioiil  to  .•^afrifii-.-.    On  llio  reverse, 
a  liorse  n-all())iinfr.  and  tlie  name  iif  llio  cilv  'MCI' A  in  nld  (irecli  tetters. 
•'  Jjivy,  xxxiii.  3. 
'  [Cf.  note,  p.  5.— J?rf.] 
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of    liills,  and   ncitliov   of   tlioni    suspecting   this   dmigcrous  lu'igliliour- 
liood.     Iinnginc  Ilanuibal  in  the  Maecdouian  camp  I ' 

The  battle  took  place  in  June,  1U7,  near  Scotiissa,  in  a  plain 
where  were  many  scattered  hillocks,  called  dogs'-lieads,  Cijnoscep]iaIa\ 
The  action  was  begun,  contrary  to  the  design  of  both  generals,  l)y 
the  JEtolian  cavalry,  and  Philip  had  neither  time  nor  means  to 
bring  his  phalanx  into  order.  Upon  the  irregular  ground  it  lost 
its  strength  in  losing  its  soliditj' ;  the  shock  of  Masinissa's  elephants, 
an  attack  in  the  rear  skilfully  directed,  and  the  inieven  pressure 
of  the  legionaries  broke  it ;  8,000  Macedonians  remained  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  destruction  of  this  phalanx,  Avhich  the  Greeks 
believed  to  be  invincible,  inspired  them  with  an  admiration  for 
the  tactics  and  the  bravery  of  the  Romans  which  Polybius  himself 
shares. 

Philip,  with  the  fragments  of  his  army,  took  refuge  in  the 
city  of  Gonnus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorges  of  Tempo,  on  the 
highway  between  Thessaly  and  Macedon.  Thus  posted,  he  pro- 
tected his  own  kingdom ;  but  having  neither  strength  nor  courage 
to  continue  the  war,  he  proposed  n(>gotiati;)ns.  The  ^'Etolians  wor(^ 
(\iger  to  push  the  war  to  tlie  last  extremity.  Flaminiuus  refused 
to  do  this,  boasting  the  magnanimity  of  the  Pomans.  Triu^  to 
thi'ir  habit  of  sparing  the  van(pushed,  he  said  that  Ponu'  would 
nt\"er  destroy  a  kingdom  Avhicli  sheltered  Greece  from  the  Thracians, 
tlu!  Illyrians,  and  the  Gauls,  and  whose  existence,  he  dared  not 
add  aloud,  was  necessary  to  the  policy  of  the 
senate  to  balance  the  power  of  the  ^Etoliaus. 
Philij)  recalled  his  garrisons  from  the  cities  and 
islands  of  Greece  and  Asia  which  they  still 
occupied,  relinquished  all  control  over  the  Th(>s- 
salians,  and  gave  to  the  Perrlia?bi,  that  is,  to  the 
Romans,  Gonnus,  his  real  sea-port.  He  sin-- 
rendered  his  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  tive 
transports,  disbanded  his  army  with  the  exception  of  5,000  troops, 
]iledged  himself  never  to  keep  war-elephants  again,  paid  oOO  talents," 

'  Ijivy's  roinavks  (xxxiii.  ">)  fnnfirm  ours  i-pspect iiig  tlie  difference  l;ct^ve(■Il  a  Greek  a:ul  ;i 
Jlnniiiii  camp. 

-  orPHSTION,  man  Icadiuf;-  two  oxen.  Tlie  reverse  of  lliis  octodraehm  of  llie  Oi-.'sli  hears 
a  liollow  srjuare,  like  so  many  other  coins  of  an  early  epodi. 

'  M.  l.etronne  estimates  (he  value  of  a  talent  of  silver  at  .joOO'.OO  francs.     M.  Diirein  ile 


Cloin  of  the  Oresti.- 
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pi-uiiiisid  an  aiimuil  triliuti-  of  tifty  for  ten  years,  and  Imnnil 
hiiiiscir  hy  an  oath  nut   to   make   war  Avitliont  consent  of  the  senate. 

After  beini;-  disurnied,  he  was  hnniiliated  liy  being  forced 
to  receive  and  to  jjardon  tlie  Macedonians  who  had  betrayed 
Iiiiii.  Fhiniininns  stipuhited  even  that  the  Oresti  shoukl  be 
uiaih'  in(U'pcndcnt,  a  Macedonian  tribe  who^had  revolted  during' 
tlie  war,  and  wliose  country  -was  one  of  the  keys  of  tlie  king(h)ni 
on  the  sido  of  Eoniau  lllyria.  As  a  pledge  of  the  i'ultilnient  of 
these  conditions,  Philip  gave  hostages,  among  -whoni  the  llonians 
required  his  young  son,  Demetrius. 

"While  Maccdou  was  accepting  tlu'se  disastrous  conditicms, 
Autiochus,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  instigation  of  Hannibal,  was 
making  ready  his  forces.  "  In  thus  placing  a  peace  between  two 
wars,"  says  Plutarch,  "concluding  one  before  the  other  began, 
Flainininns  destroyed  at  one  blow  the  last  hope  of  Philip,  and  the 
first  of  Antiochus." 

The  commissioners  associated  by  the  senate  \\ith  Flamininus 
Mere  desirous  that  lionian  garrisons  shoidd  noplace  Phili])'s  at 
Corinth,  at  Chalcis,  and  at  Denietrias;  but  this  would  have  been 
to  fhi'ow  off  the  mask  too  (piickly.  The  (Jreeks  would  have 
understood  that  Avith  "the  chains  of  (jrrecco "  given  into  the 
hands  of  Pome,  all  liberty  must  be  henceforth  illusory.  Public 
opinion,  so  tickle  in  such  a  country,  would  liave  been  a  danger. 
Already  the  ^Etolians,  the  most  audacious  of  all,  were  arousing  it 
by  ballads  and  speeches.  They  maintained  that  their  cavalry  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Cyuoscophahx>,  accused  the  Pomans  of  under- 
valuing their  services,  and  mocked  at  the  Tireeks  who  believed 
theiiiselvc^s  free  because  the  fetters  they  had  worn  on  their  feet 
had  now  bi'cu  put  around  their  necks.  Plamininns  perceived  that 
the  best  means  of  destroying  these  accusations  and  of  conquering 
in  advance  Antiochus,  who  now  threatened  to  cross  over  into 
Europe,  would  bo  to  employ  against  him  the  weapon  which  had 
succeeded   so  well   against   Philip,  nanudy,  the  libeily  of  the   (Jreeks. 


Ill  .Miilli^  iiuikos  ii  Idwuv  ostimalo,  o'lliylHi  frauc.-i,  I'liilip  had  alivmly  paid   ICO  lalunls  lo  oljlaiii 

a    IIMR'C. 
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II. — ri;o('L.v.MATiox  or  'j'liK  Ij1]!EI!TY  of  Gi;ekce. 

Diii-iiii;'  tli(^  (•(■l('l)ratinii  of  flu'  Ist]iiiii;iu  ^'ainos,  to  Avliidi  all 
Grccfc  liad  gathered,  a  liovald  suddenly  ordered  sileuee  and  made 
kuown  lliis  deeree  :  "The  Eoman  senate  and  '[\  (iuinctins,  con- 
queror of  king  I*liilip,  restore  to  t]u>  Corinthians,  the  I'liueians,  the 
Locrians,  to  the  island  of  Enlxea  and  to  the  tribes  of  Thessaly, 
their  franchises,  laws,  and  immunit}"  from  garrisons  and  tribute. 
All  Greeks  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  free."  Tlicre  Avas  a  hurst 
of  (h'liglit  at  this  announcement.  Twice  over  the  assendily  \V"uld 
have  the  decree  repeated,  and  Flamininus  was  nearly  smothered 
under  wreaths  and  floAvers.'  "There  is,  then,"  they  cried,  "a 
nation  on  earth  -who  fights,  at  lier  own  risk  and  peril,  for  the 
liberty  of  races,  who  crosses  the  seas  to  destroy  all  tyranny  and 
to  establish  in  all  ])laces  the  empire  of  right,  of  justice,  and  of 
law!"  Temples  were  ei'ected  to  llie  liberator  of  Greece  as  to  a 
demi-god,  and  three  centuries  later  riutareh  found  these  edifices 
yet  in  existence,  with  their  priests,  their  sacrifict's,  and  their  sacred 
chants,  "  Sing,  maidens,  the  great  Juiiitcr  and  IJonie,  and  Titus, 
our  deliverer  !  " 

Thus  this  people,  who  liad  no  longer  the  ability  to  d()  great 
deeds  for  lil)erty,  were  still  capabh'  of  lo\ing  it,  and  rcAvarded  its 
deceitful  semblance  with  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis.  Wlieu 
Flamininus  embarked  for  liome,  the  Acha'ans  brought  to  him 
1,1^00  Eoman  prisoners  taken  captive  in  the  wars  of  Hannibal, 
and  sold  into  Greece,  whom  they  now  I'cdeenK'd  at  tln'ir  own 
exj^ense.  Only  the  Greeks  knew  how  to  express  gratitude  in  such 
a  way  (194). 

Iiome  took  nothing  from  the  sptjils  of  Macedon.  Loeris  and 
riiocis  went  back  to  the  ^Etolian  league;  Corinth  to  the  Achican. 
To  the  king  of  lUyria,  Pleuratus,  Avas  given  Lychnidus  and  the 
country  of  the  rarthenii  adjacent  to  Macedonia  and  leading  into  it  ; 
to  the  chief  of  the  Athamanes,  Amynander,  all  the  places  tliat 
he    had     taken    during    the    war  ;     to    Eumenes,    son    tif    Attains    of 

'  Plularcli,  Flam.,  10. 
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rcTgainus,  the  inland  of  ^Egina  ;  ti>  Atliens,  Tarns,  Drlns,  and 
IiuLros ;  to  Khodos,  the  cities  of  I'aria ;  ^  Thasos  was  dechu-cd  free. 
If   tlic    k>gious    remaiued   iu    Greece    it   was  becau>(^    Autioclms  was 


tliey    said,     after 
Althou^li     tliey 


t'oiii  of  Tlia.''os.- 

it   when  sht^  believed  herself 
In    an    assembly     u'athered 


approaching,     aud    the    Eomans    were    solicitous 
liaxiug  set  Greece  free,  to  defend  her  lilierties. 

Flamiuiuus  had,  Imwever,  idterior  design: 
had  got  Corinth,  the  Aclueans 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
Xabis,  who  held  control  of  (!\- 
thion,  Sparta,  aud  Argos.  This 
Nabis  was  a  detestable  tyrant, 
whose  cruelty  is  matter  of  history. 
Rome,  however,  had  recciNed  him 
into  her  alliance,  expelling  liiiu  iron 
to  have  no  fi.u'ther  ucmmI  (if  him. 
at  Corinth,  the  pro-consul  represented  to  the  allies  the  antiipiity 
and  renown  of  Argos:  Ought  a  Grecian  capital  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant  'i  AVhcther  it  were  so  or  not  was  a  matter  of 
small  importance  to  Komans.  Their  glory  iu  having  liberated 
Greece  woidd  be  a  little  tarnished,  no  doubt,  but  if  the  allies 
did  not  fear  for  themschcs  the  coutagion  of  slaver}',  the  liomans 
M'ould  not  interfere  and  Mould  agree  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  The  Aclueans  applauded  these  hypocritical  counsels 
aud  armed  11,00(1  men.''  This  zeal  alarmed  Flaminimis  ;  it 
was  his  \;'\Av  to  humble  Xabis,  but  not  destroy  him.  llis  pur- 
posed delays,  his  demands  for  money  and  supplies,  fatigued  the 
allies  ;  they  soon  suffei'ed  him  to  negotiate  with  the  tyrant, 
who    abandoned    to    him  .Vrgolis,   Gvthion,    and    the    maritime   cities 

(195). 

Xabis  therefore  remained  in  the  I'elopouuesus,  an  eiU'iuy  to 
the  Acha^aus,  as  Philip  iu  the  north,  an  t'ucmy  to  the  ^Etoliau 
league.  Eome  was  now  able  to  call  hoiue  her  legions,  for  with 
the  deceitful  phrase,  "tlio  librrty  of  States,"'  sh<>  had  rendered 
union  still  more    impossible   aud    augmented   hatreds,  weakness,   ami 

'  Livv,  xxxiii.  30. 

-  Head  of  Rucoluis,  crowned  willi  i\y.  'I'lie  revei-sc,  OASion.  Ilei-ciiles  kneeliiiir  mid 
drawing  tlio  bow  ;  before  liim  a  lyre.     Tetradracbm  of  Tliasos.     {\Wil  gr.) 

'  Flainiiiimis  liad  .jO,(XX)  before  Sparta  (I.ivy,  xxxiv.  8S),  and  Sjarta  was  walled  only 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
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fautious.  Eacli  city  alrciuly  liad  its  parti.saus  of  Ivoinc,'  liku  Thebes, 
where  tlie  bocotarch  BrachyUas  had  hitely  been  assassinated ;  and 
these  men  in  tlieir  blindness  drove  Greece  into  shivery.  It 
therefore  was  no  hmger  necessary  to  hohl  the  conntry  in  chains ; 
Plamininns  nnliesitatiugly  withdrt'W  his  garrisons  from  Chalcis, 
Demctrias,  and  the  Acrocorinthns. 

Before  leaving  Hellas  he  offered  a  golden  crown  to  the  god  at 
Delphi,  and  consecrated  in  his  temple  silver  bucklers,  npon  M'hich 
were  engraved  Greek  verses  celebrating,  not  the  victory  at  C'ynos- 
cephahe,  but  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  the  Hellenic  people. 
This  was  the  pass  word  ;  the  Komans  desired  to  iigure  as  liberators, 
and  the  Ch'eeks  willingly  lent  themselves  to  the  illusion.  In  reality, 
when  Flamininus  returned  to  enjoy  a  triumph  at  lioiue,  he  brought 
with  him  that  useful  protectorate  of  Greece  for  -which  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  had  striven  in  \-ain  (liJ4  li.c.).'^ 

'  It  is  said  cevtain  individuals  were  in  the  pay  of  llmuo,  for  instance,  CLarops,  in  Epinis; 
I )icajarclius  and  Antiphilns,  in  Bceolia;  Ai'isTi.cnns  and  Dioplianes,  in  Acluiia;  IJinocralex,  in 
Messeno.  I'olyiiin.s,  liowe\'er,  praisL'S  tlie  virtue  and  patriolisni  of  Ari.sta;nus,  and  Rome  was  not 
fond  of  buying  coTisciences  with  ready  money.  She  practi.sed  a  corruption  less  ignolde  ami  more 
etlicacious.  In  all  these  republics  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  two  parties ;  one  of  fhese  she 
took  under  her  protection  and  raised  to  power  by  her  influence.  This  had  been  her  policy  in 
Italy  and  became  her  policy  everywhere. 

-  Livy,  xxxiii.  28.  Flaminiiuis,  however,  did  not  forget  tliat  the  .senate  and  the  people 
required  of  their  generals  to  bring  hack  gold.  He  poured  into  tlie  treasury -8,710  pounds  of 
gidd  in  ingots,  4.),270  pounds  of  silver,  and  14,514  gcdd  "  I'hilips."     (Plut.,  Flam.,  14.) 

'  Hero  on  horseback,  striking  with  his  laute.     tiem  in  the  Culiiiiet  di;  France,  No.  1850. 


HI  Horseback. 


cnAiTEn  XXVIII. 

WAE  AGAINST  THE  KINQ  OP  SYEIA  AND  THE  GALATIANS  (192-188). 

I. ritELIMIXARIES    OF   THE    WaU    AGAINST   AXTIOCHUS. 

TIIE  ostentatious  disiuteresteducss  that  Eonie  had  just  exhibited 
iu  Greece — a  disinterestedness  which  no  one  could  as  j-ct 
understand — was  a  politic  repl}'  to  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  towards 
foruiing  a  coalition.  lironght  back  to  Carthago  by  a  defeat,  Ilan- 
nibal  found  himself  able  to  seize  the  authority  and  commence 
reforms  with  a  view  to  regenerate  the  country.  He  caused  himself 
to  1)0  clioseu  siiffcfc,  and  with  the  sujiport  of  his  veterans  and  the 
people,  he  o^'erthrew  the  oligarchical  tjTanny  which  had  hem 
established  during  the  wai'.'  The  ceutumvirs  had  held  office  for 
life ;  he  rendered  their  term  of  service  annual.  The  finances  were 
shamefully  in  disord(>r ;  he  instituted  a  severe  reform,  couipelling 
restitutions  so  that  the  public  treasury  was  able,  without  oppressing 
the  people,  to  pay  the  tribute  pledged  to  Eome.' 

The  troops,  regularly  paid,  were  augmented  in  luunbers,  and 
until  more  important  services  should  be  required  of  them,  they 
were  employed  in  useful  labovn's  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Meanwhile,  to  avoid  a  premature  ruptm-e,  Ilannibal  banished  his 
emissary,  Hamilcar,  who  was  keeping  up  the  Avar  in  C'isalpiue 
Gaul,  he  submitted  to  the  Eoman  dc>cision  tmfavourable  to  himself 
in  a  difficulty  with  ^fasiuissa,  and  he  despatched  to  the  Eomans 
for   the  war   in   Macedonia    300,000    bushels   of   corn.-'      I'ut   i<vnvt 

'  Carthage  liad  no  army  \\'liatever  in  tlie  city,  and  Hannibal  Imd  brought  back  with  hiru 
0,000  of  his  veterans,  (App.,  Libyca,  55.)  possibly  witli  more.  [One  cannot  lielp  suspecting 
that  the  buttle  of  Zama  was  intentionally  lost  by  Ilannibal  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  peace, 
while  .sa\ino-  his  veterans  to  aid  his  future  plan — the  political  overthrow  of  tlie  aristocracy, 
which  had  ruined  his  hopes  by  its  faint  and  disloyal  support. — J?(/.] 

-  Ijivy,  xxxiii.  46.  In  the  year  l'.)l  the  Carthaginians  offered  to  pay  oflf  at  once  tlie 
remainder  of  the  tribute  due,  and  to  send  to  Kome  an  euoi-mous  Miiir>iini  of  ./rain. 

^  Livy,  xxxi.  19. 
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mcsscugcTS  uvg'cd  Antiuelms  to  attack,  while  I'liilip  still  resisted, 
wliilo  the  Greeks  hesitated  and  the  C'isalpiue  Gauls  and  the  Spaniards 
were  in  arms. 

Cynoscephala?  overthrew  his  hepes,  and  s(i(}n  three  ambassadors 
appeared  at  Carthage  to  demand  the  snrrrender  of  this  inde- 
fatigal)le  enemy  of  lioni(\  Seipio  had  nohly  opposed  this  i-esolu- 
tion  ;  his  proud  coin-age  -was  ready  to  meet  Ilanuibal  in  a  fair 
field  and  van(piish  him,  hut  not  to  deal  him  a  uuu'derer's  blow. 
The  gallant  outlaw,  however,  had  loug  expected  this  attack,  and 
a  galley  secretly  kept  in  readiness  bore  hiui  to  Syria  (14-")). 

Antiochus  ITT.,  eud)oldened  liy  the  successes  of  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  laid  claim  to  no  less  than  the  entire  heritage  of 
Seleucus  Nicator ;  in  .Vsia,  CVele-Syria,  and  T'lnrnicia,  which  he 
had  wrested  from  tlu>  king  of  I']gypt,  the  senate's  Avard,  and  the 
(freek  cities,  whose  independence  liome  had  just  uoav  proclaimed; 
hi    Europe,    the  Thraciaii  ( 'hersonesus,   where  he   had    fortified   Lysi- 

machia  A\ith  the  aIcw  of  making  it 
the  bulwark  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
finally  he  went  so  far  as  to  iuchuh- 
no  less  than  Thrace  and  Macedou 
itself  in  his  audacious  claims.  lie 
gained  over  Bj'zantium  by  making 
concessions  to  her  commercial  in- 
terests ;  the  (ialatians,  l)y  presents  and  threats ;  Ariaratlius,  the 
Cappadocian,  by  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  and 
he  sought  to  purchase  the  neutrality  of  Egy|)t  by  offering  to 
the  young  king  his  other  daughter,  with  the  Syrian  sea-coast  for 
her   dowry. 

Vainlv  the  senate  nn;ltiplied  embassies,  counsels,  and  threats. 
Antiochus  replied  haughtily,  "  I  do  not  concern  myself  at  all  -with 
what  yon  do  in  Italy ;  do  not  interfere  in  what  I  may  do  in 
Asia."  The  arrival  of  Ilamiilial  decided  the  king  for  Avar.  This 
great  man  offered  to  rc^-commence  with  II. <•()()  men  and  lUO 
vessels  his  second  I'unic  Avar.  <  )n  the  Avay  he  Avould  arouse  Car- 
thage, and  Avhile  he  shoidd  occupy  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  king 
slioidd  cross  over  into  Greece,  gathering  all  the  Greek  nations,   and 


Coin  of  Lv.■^imat•llia. 


'  Head  believed  to  be  tliat  of   Alexander  HI.     On  the  reverse,  AI'SniAXlitiN.  and  a  inono- 
'lam ;  liou  cuurant.     Bronze  coin  of  Lvsiniacliia. 
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at  tlie  tirst  news  of  tlio  rioiaan  disasters  would  dcsccud  upon  Italy 
and  give  tlic  last  blow  to  tlie  tottering  power  of  Home.  In  this 
way  Hannibal  desired  to  attempt  with  the  rich  and  civilizcMl  East 
that  which  ^^•ith  the  poor  and  barbarous  West  he  had  been  unable 
to  achieve.  If  we  liad  not  lost  the  Annulcs  of  Enuius  wc  should 
be  perhaps  obliged  to  doubt  the  reports  of  these  counsels  of 
Hannibal ;  some  fragments  from  the  poet-soldier  show  the  Car- 
thaginian hero  less  hopeful,  and  Aulus-Gellius  relates  a  replv 
of  his  Avhieh  would  seem  to  contirm  these  doubts:  "Do  you  thinlv 
this  is  enough  for  the  Eomans  V  "  Antiochus  asked,  exhibiting  his 
gilded  troops.  "Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Hamiibal,  "however  greedy 
they  may  be."  Dut  tliis  suspiciousness  only  appi'arcd  latrr  when 
he  saA\'  tliat  the  king  was  not  willing  to  be  guided  by  his  cuuusels. 

The  clearsightedness  of  envv  had  made  tlie  Svriau  coui'ticrs 
understand  that  a  man  like  this  could  not  work  in  tlie  interests  of 
others,  and  they  murmiu'ed  in  the  ears  of  Antiochus  that  the 
Carthaginian,  if  he  should  remain  faithful,  must  have  all  the 
glory  in  the  event  of  success.  Alri'ady  the  visits  wliirli  Hannibal 
had  received  from  one  of  the  Itoman  ambassadors,  who  repeated 
them  Avith  pertidiniis  intent,  had  reU(hTed  the  Carthaginian  an 
object  of  suspicion. 

Among  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  legend  places  Scipio 
Africauus,  for  the  sake  of  bi-iuging  together  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  of  Zama,  in  a  conference  which  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Ephesus.  "  Who  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived?"  Scijiio  asks.  "Alexander  of  3Iacedon,  who.  with 
a  handful  of  men,  defeated  innumerable  armies  and  traversed 
victoriously  imnu'use  tcM-ritories." — "And  the  second?"  "  Pyrrhus, 
who  kncAV  better  than  any  other  man  how  to  select  positions,  to 
arrange  his  troops  for  battle,  and  to  manoeuvre  them  ui)on  the 
field." — "And  the  third?"  "Myself,"  rejoined  Ilannilial,  unliesi- 
tatiugly.  "  What  woidd  you  say,  then,  if  yon  had  C()n(^u(>red 
me?"  asked  Scipio,  laughing.  "In  tliat  case  I  should  have  ranked 
myself  first  of  all."  We  relate  th(>  story  because  it  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  but  it  is  probably  not  true.  It  is  one  of  those 
dialogues  which  originated  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians. 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  me(-ting  again  after  t<ni  years,  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  war.   Mould  lun'e  had  other   things   to   say  than   this  foolisli 
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qiicstiuiiiug  oil  llie  oiio  hand,  and  the  too  ingenious  eunii)linieut  on 
the  other.  One  only  of  the  ambassadors,  P.  Yilliiis,  came  to 
Ejihesus,  and  had  several  inter^ie^n'S  witli  Hannibal  in  the  design 
(if  detaching  him  from  the  ser^-icc  of  Antiochus/  The  attempt  was 
unsnccessful,  but  the  king  conceived  suspicions  of  the  Carthaginian's 
fidelity,  and,  rejecting  the  lattcr's  counsels,  lent  his  ear  to  the 
extravagant  and  vain  promises  of  the  iEtoliau  Thoas. 

The  j'Etolians  had  long  boasted  of  having  opened  Greece  to 
the  Eomans  and  guided  them  throughout  the  campaign.  If  tlieir 
own  account  was  to  be  believed  they  had  saved  both  the  lujuour 
and  the  life  of  Flamininus  at  CJynoscephahr.  "  Whilst  we  were 
fighting,"  they  used  to  narrate,  "  and  making  for  him  a  rampart 
Avith  our  bodies,  he,  all  day  long,  was  occupied  Avith  auspices,  Avith 
voA\'s  and  sacrifices,  as  if  ho  had  been  a  priest."  -  It  had  been  their 
expectation  to  inheiit  all  that  Philip  had  lost,  but  the  Eomans  had 
not  even  restored  to  them  their  cities  of  Thessaly,  or  Acarnauia,  or 
Leucadia,  or  the  places  they  had  themseha^s  conquered,  Avhicli, 
by  the  terms  of  the  first  treaty,  ought  to  have  been  theirs.  Tlieir 
interests  were  sacrificed,  their  pride  Ava.s  hurt  by  the  disdainful 
indifference  of  Flamininus,  avIio  had  only  harsh  Avords  for  them, 
and  they  dared  to  compare  themselves  Avitli  Pome,  meditating  war 
against  her,  and  threatening  her  with  "their  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber."  ^  Upon  the  same  day,  and  Avithout  declaration  of  Avar, 
three  jEtolian  corps  ajipcared  before  C'halcis,  Demetrias,  and  Sparta. 
They  hoped  to  carry  these  places,  and,  once  established  in  them,  to 
bid  defiauce  to  the  Eomans.  Chalcis  repulsed  them,  Demetrias  Avas 
taken,  and  at  Sparta,  Avliere  they  appeared  in  the  guise  of  friends, 
they  murdered  Nabis,  but,  giving  themselves  up  to  pillage,  left 
time  for  Philopoemen  to  arrive  and  surround  them. 

The  Achaean  general  restored  Sparta,  thus  set  free,  to  the 
league,  and  this  exploit  of  brigands  served  only  to  attach  (jreeee 
yet  more  strongly  to  the  party  of  Pome.  At  the  same  time,  to 
keep  Maecdon  neutral,  the  senate  let  it  be  understood  that  it  Avas 
tlieir  inteutiou  to  send  back  Philip's  hostages,  and  to  remit  the 
tribute    he    had    agreed    to  i)ay.      lu  Africa,  they  incited    MasiiiLssa 

'  Livy,  xxxv.  13,  U,  and  1!>. 
-  Livy,  xxxv.  48. 
'■'  xxxv.  33. 
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to  liarass  Curtilage,  in  onk'i-  to  keep  tlie  citj'  from  yielding  to 
Hannibal's  Molicitatious,'  anil  seeing  the  Carthaginian  feehlouoss 
against  !Nnniiilia,  and  tlie  servile  eagerness  of  her  nobles  to  efface 
or  prevent  Eonian  snspicions,  the  senate  soon  ceased  to  consider 
Cartilage  in  any  degree  formidable.  In  Spain,  Cato  had  lately 
taki>n  and  dismantled  all  strongholds  as  far  as  Biutis.-'  Finall}', 
in  npper  Italy  the  Gaids,  ernshed  by  numerons  defeats,  left  the 
Ligurians  to   protest  alone  against  th(^  subjugation  of   Cisalpine.'" 


II. — Antiochus  in  Gueece  ;    IJattle  at  Tiiermoi'yl.t;  (102 — 1). 

The  moment  was  ill-ehesen  for  attacking  Eome  when  everv- 
thing  was  yielding  to  ■  her  arms  and  she  was  showing  increased 
prudence  and  activit)',  sending  the  adroit  Flamininus  into  Gr(K>ce, 
posting  an  arnij'  at  Apollonia,  and  covering  with  fleets  and  soldiers 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  if  to  repulse  some  formid- 
able threatened  invasion.  The  ^Etolians,  it  is  h-\w,  had  premised 
Antiochus  to  incite^  all  Greece  and  Philip  to  resistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  messengers  of  Antiochus  I'epresented  him  as 
already  crossing  the  sea  with  all  th(^  armies  of  Asia,  and  with  gold 
enough  to  buy  Eome  itself — an  interchange  of  lies,  where  all 
c(mcerned  were  losers.  When  Anti(X'hus  disembarked  at  Demetrias 
(S(>pteinl)er,  192),  instead  of  an  army  like  that  of  Xerxes,  hr 
brought  Avith  him  10, 000  foot  soldiers  and  000  cavalry,  whom  he 
could  pay  oidy  bj-  b;irrowing  at  heavy  interest,  and  whom 
he  required  the  ^I^tolians  to  provision.'  The  ^Etolians,  on  their 
sid(<,  had  not  furnished  him  with  a  single  ally.  It  was  important 
to  gain  over  I'hilii),  and  .Vntiochus  exasperated  him  by  recalling 
the  rights  that  he  derived  from  Seleucus,  and  by  maintaining  the 
ridiculous  claims  to  the  throne  of  MucimIou  asserted  by  th(>  son  of 
Amynander.       In   his   hiu'ried  flight    from   Cynose('i)hahe,    Thilip   had 

'  Ilannihal  liiul  secretly  despntchrd  in  Cartlmn'o  tlie  Tvriiin  Arislo,  wlio  was  (lendiiiiccil 
to  llie  senato.  (Livy,  xxxiv.  ^fi,  and  App.,  %'■.,  S.)  Accordin<>'  to  Conudiiis  Ni'piis  (Hannihdl, 
7),  this  jafcnoral  landed  liinisolf  at  Cyvpno  and  (>alli>d  his  brotlipr  Mago  [!■']  to  liim.  Hut  the 
Carthaginian  senate  in  alarm  prosorihed  tlieni  liotli. 

■^  Polyhins,  xix. 

■'The  real  ld<i\v  against  the  Cisalpi  nes  liail  lieen  stnicli  in  lOo  at  llie  lialtl'of  Mndena. 
niiire  llian  a  year  lief(ir<'  the  arrival  of  .Antiochus. 

'  I.i\y.  WW.  I  I.     lie  liad,  moreover,  six  elephants. 
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not  been  able  to  pa}-  the  last  honoiir.s  to  the  sohliers  wlm  luul 
perished  npon  tlic^  Itattle-field.  Antiochus  ,c;athered  np  tlieir  bones 
into  u  tondi  Avliicli  lie  eaused  to  be  bnilt  by  liis  army.  This  i)i()us 
solieitude  Avas  a  bitter  reproaeli  to  tlie  !Maeedonian,  and  lie  inado 
reply  by  sending  to  Eonie  for  iierinission  to  tight  against  tlie  in- 
va(h'r  of  Greece.^ 

The  king  of  Syria,  iiieanwliih',  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
Acha-aus  to  deelare  for  liiiii,  and  in  a  Federal  meeting  held  at 
Coi-intli  liis  andiassador,  Avitli  oriental  [)onip,  made  lengtliy  enumera- 
tion of  the  raees  which  from  tlie  ^Egeau  Sea  to  tlie  Indus  were 
arming  in  liis  cause.  "All  tliis,"  rejoined  Flamiuinus,  "is  much 
likr  tlie  entertainment  of  my  liost  at  C'lialcis.  In  the  middle  of 
summer  liis  table  was  covered  with  the  most  Aaried  dishes,  witli 
game  of  every  kind,  but   it  was  only  the   same  viands  disguised  by 

a  skilful  conk.  Look  closely,  and  under 
the  foi'midabh'  names  of  Modes,  Cadusians, 
and  tile  rest,  you  will  find  only  Syrians." 
The  activity  of  Flamininus  bafHe<l  a  con- 
spiracy at  Athens,  but  C'lialcis,  which  lie 
had  not  time  to  succour,  and  the  entire 
island  of  iMiboM,  revolted.  Itteotia,  agitated  bv  c<'rtain  ruined 
debtors,  Klis  and  the  Athamaniaiis,  always  faithful  to  the  ^Tltolians, 
followed  tliis  example.  3Iaiiy  Tliessalian  cities  also,  notablv  the 
strong  i)lace  Lamia,  opened  their  gates  to  Antiochus. 

Hannibal,  meantime,  reiterated  liis  earlier  advice.  '•  It  is  not 
a  crowd  of  puny  states,"  he  said,  "that  you 
need  to  gain,  but  Philip  of  Macedon.  Should 
he  refuse,  crush  him  lietween  your  army  and 
that  M'liich  Seleucus  commands  at  Lysimachia. 
Summon,  also,  from  Asia  your  troops  and  your 
ships  ;     let    half    of    your  fleet    take    np     a    position    before   Corcyra, 


KiiLa'iDi  Co 


'  Livy.  x\xv.  47.  I'liilip,  Iniwever,  assevfi'il  (xxxix.  :2ii)  tlial  Antioelnis  had  offered  liiiti 
.'i,(K)0  lali'iits,  fifty  decked  vessels,  and  llie  cession  of  all  llie  (li-eelv  cities  wliicli  had  before 
lieloiii>:ed  In  liim.  'I'liese  ofTeis  undimlitedly  were  made  eilliev  too  soon  or  too  late,  for  I'liilip 
certainly  saw  the  advantage  that  Home  was  <lerivina-  from  all  tliese  wars,  as  appears  from  liis 
discourse  to  Nicander  in  Polybins,  xx.  fr.  7. 

-  Head  of  Ceres.  The  reverse,  ox  head.  Diachme  (.Egiuetan)  of  Ku)i(ra,  llie  islaml  "rich 
in  cattle." 

'  lle;;d  of  llacchiis  {■rowiK  (1  witli  ivy.  On  the  reverse,  A  AIM!  KUN,  a  vase  with  two  han<lles; 
aliove  it  an  ivy  leaf:    a  small  vas-  at  tlie  side.      I.amian  trinbol. 
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tlic  (ithcr  half  in  the  Tyrrhciiiau  Sea,  and  tlicn  march  upon 
Italy."'  lint  in  this  vast  jilan  the  J^tolians  and  thrir  small 
interests  were  ignored  ;  they  wasted  the  campaign  in  retaking, 
one  after  another,  the  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  during  the  winter, 
Antioehus,  despite  his  eight  and  forty  years,  forgot,  in  the  delights 
(»f  a  new  marriage,  that  he  was  playing  for  his  crown  against  the 
Romans. 

The  senate  had  time  to  complete  their  preparations.  To  them 
any  war  was  a  serious  matter,  and  especially  one  in  which  llan- 
nihal  might  once  nion-  he  an  opponent,  and  Italy  once  more  a  battle- 
ground. They  did  not,  as  yet,  understand  what  weakness  lay  hid 
under  these  great  nanies,  Greece  and  Asia,  and  the  successor  of 
Alexander,  tliis  prince,  ruling  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
guided  liy  the  famed  soldier,  who  had  dcstroved  so  many  legions, 
appeared  to  them  a  very  formidahle  adversary.  As  soon  as  hos- 
tilities l)cgan  the  senate  issni'd  a  (h'cree  forbidding  the  magistrates 
to  be  absent  from  Eome,  and  forbidding  senators  to  leave  the  citv 
in  greater  number  than  five  at  once.  Without  o])pi'essing  either 
the  lemian  people  or  the  allies,  very  large  armies  had  been  col- 
lected. One,  sent  along  the  banks  of  the  I'o,  kejit  the  ( 'isalpines 
quiet,  and  closed  against  Antioehus  the  passes  of  the  Alps  if  he 
should  endeavour  to  come  through  Illyria  ;  another  near  IJrun- 
dusium  guarded  the  Ionian  Sea  and  imitected  tlie  coasts  against 
a  landing;  a  thii'd,  in  reserve  at  IJome,  was  n'ady  to  be  despatched 
towards  whatever  (juarter  might  be  threatened.  The  th'ct  was 
numerous  and  was  daily  increased.  Carthage 
and  Masinissa  had  offered  vessels,  twenty  ele- 
phants, 500  Xumidians,  and  immense  sui)plies 
of  corn ;  Ptolemy  and  Philip  had  sent  troops 
and  provisicms.  The  subsidies  furnished  by  the 
king  of  l-'.gypt  were  not  less  than  I, (MM)  pounds 
of  gold  and  "Jlf.OOd  pounds  of  silver,  and  the 
two  priuces  had  engaged,  upon  the  or(h'r  of  the  s(>nat(\  at  once  to 
iu\a(le  (ireeee.  J'hunenes,  whose  b'ttle  kingdom  A\as  threalened 
with    (leslructioii    by    the    encroachuu-nt    of    Antioehus'    vast    empire, 
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and  Tlliodcs,  tlic  ally  of  Egypt,  had  put  all  tlioiv  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  tho  lioinans. 

Wlien  it  became  known  tliat  Antioclms  had  landed  in  Greece  witli 
an  escort  rather  than  an  army,  and  that  consequently  an  invasion 
of  Italy  was  not  to  be  expected,  the  senate  ordered  the  h^gions  at 
J)i-undusium  to  send  a  strong  detachment  to  Apollonia  and  into  Epirus. 
A  force  of  2,000  men,  united  Avitli  a  Macedonian  corps,  sufficed  tn 
drive  the  Syrians  from  Larissa,  which  town  they  were  besieging. 

These  jireparations,  these  levies  of  men,  these  marchings  of 
armies,  this  beginning  of  war,  had  all  been  made  without  consult- 
ing the  people.  The  consuls  of  tln^  y(\ar  191,  assuming  office;  in 
the  Ides  of  March,  which  date  at  that  time  fell  in  January,  owing 
to  errors  of  the  calendar,  presented  in  the  comitia  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  king  of  Syria.  Xo  one  complained  that  an  act  of 
such  importance  should  he  for  tliis  assembly  a  merc!  formality  and 
nothing  more.  The  people  had  become  habituated  during  the 
second  I*unic  war  to  leaving  to  the  Conscript  Fathers  the  absolute 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  Avhich  had  in  realit)'  become  too 
numerous  and  too  important  for  determination  in  a  popidar  as- 
sembly. This  was  their  first  abdication  of  poAver,  and  it  is  plain 
that  it  arose  rather  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  than  from 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  The  stress  of  events  led  to  this 
preponderance  of  the  great  council  of  Eome,  as  it  was  to  lead, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  to  the  preponderance  of  a  single  man. 
The  ambition  of  the  individual  or  of  the  few  is  not  enough  in 
liuman  affairs  to  cause  permanent  results.  These  become  justified 
only  when  socitd  forc(>s  establish  and  maintain  them.  What  decla- 
mations history  will  be  spared,  Avhen  it  is  recognized  that  politics 
are  the  science  of  the  relative,  not  of  the  absolute,  and  that  the 
best  government  is  tliat  which  answers  best  to  the  present  needs 
of  th(>  people  living  under  it. 

The  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  a\'1io  was  sent  to  tak(^  command  in 
Greece,  Mas  directed  by  the  senate  before  his  departure  to  negotiate 
•with  Jupiter.  In  no  other  Avay  can  Ave  characterize^  the  scene 
related  by  Eivy,  Avhicli  AA^as,  moreover,  a  repetition  of  Avhat  Ave 
have   ah'eady  seen  :  '     "  FolloAving   the  dictation  of   the  chief  pontiff, 

'  A'cil.  i.  p.  r,(H  w-j. 
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the  consul  prouoimcod  the  following  words :  If  the  war  decreed 
against  king  Antiochus  ends  according  to  the  desii-e  of  the  senate 
and  the  Eoman  people,  then,  O  Jupiter !  the  Eoinan  people  will 
celebrate  in  thy  honour  great  games  during  ten  days,  and  gifts 
shall  be  offered  upon  all  thy  altars."  '  So  the  Koraans  made  alliance 
with  Jupiter,  and  the  god  seemed  to  have  so  Avell  kept  like  agree- 
ments in  earlier  time  that  the  senators  had  reason  to  bc^icA^e 
he  would  accept  this  conditional  promise  of  honoiu's  in  the  event 
of   victory. 

On  the  Ides  of  May  the  army  of  Brundusium  completed  the 
passage  of  the  Acbiatic,  and  effected  a  junction  with  that  of 
Apollonia,  which  had  re-conquered  many  Thes- 
salian  cities.  Acilius  Glabrio  was  in  command, 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but  a  vigorous  soldier, 
who  anaong  his  legionary  tribunes  could  count 
two  ex-consuls,  Cato,  and  Valerius  Flaccus. 
'J'hese  brave  men  were  again  willing  to  serve  the 
State  in  the  position  assigned  them. 

The  consul  completed  the  conqiiest  of  Thessalv,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Thermopylix^,  where  Antiochus,  who  had  just  failed  in 
Acarnania  in  an  attempt  against  the  feeblest  of  the  Greek  nations, 
now  hoped  to  defend  the  pass  with  10,000  men.'  But  Cato  sur- 
prised 2,000  TEtolians  posted  upon  the  Callidromus  to  defend  the 
path  by  A^'hich  Ephialtes  had  conducted  the  Persians  of  Xerxes,  to 
turn  Leonidas'  position.  At  sight  of  the  Eoman  cohorts  coming 
down  from  (Eta,  Antiochus,  who  had  barred  the  detile  before 
Aciliiis,  fled  across  Locris  to  Elatea,  and  thence  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  arrived  witli  -300  soldiers  ;  and  from  Chalcis  he  made  all  haste 
to  Ephesus.  The  battle  at  Thermopylfe  cost  the  Eomans  200  men 
rjuly,    191).       "  Let    Athens    now    boast    her    glory  ! "    cried    the 


Coin  of  Acilius  GLibrio - 


'  I-iivy,  xxxvi.  2.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  public  games  liad  a  religious  character. 
In  178  an  earthquake  had  been  felt  at  Rome  ;  certain  individuals  believed  that  they  had  seen  , 
the  gods,  being  invited  to  a  lecthternium,  turn  away  their  heads,  and  rats  had  eaten  the  olives 
served  as  a  sacred  repast.     "  To  neutralize  all  these  omens  of  ill,  it  was  decided  that  the  curide 
fediles  should  give  a  repetition  of  the  Roman  games."     (Id.,  xl.  59.) 

=  M.  ACILIUS  GL.VIJlilO  COS.  Heads  facing  each  other  of  Caius  CiE.sar,  and  of  Julia. 
Reverse  of  a  bronze  medal  of  .Augustus,  struck  probably  in  .Africa  by  some  descendant  of  the 
conqueror  of  Antioclnis.  The  work  is  very  poor,  and  we  give  it  merely  to  show  by  contrast 
the  excellence  of  the  Roman  coins. 

'  Livy,  xxvi.  19,  after  Polybius. 
VOL.  U. 
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Eomans.  "  lu  Antioclius  we  have  conquered  another  Xerxes  ! " 
During  the  engagement  the  Roman  fleet  had  eajitiu-ed  near  Andros 
a  great  number  of  transports  laden  ^^ith  provisions.  Antiochus 
had  not  even  been  able  to  secure  his  communications  across  the 
iEgean  Sea. 

To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  Philip,  the  senate  had  conceded  to 
him  in  advance  all  the  cities  which  he  should  be  able  to  capture. 
Whilst  Acilius,  dii-ecting  his  measiu-es  against  the  iEtolians,  per- 
sisted obstinately  in  the  siege  of  Heraclea  and  Naupactus,  Philip 
advanced  rapidly,  and  had  already  made  himself  master  of  four 
jjrdvinces.  But  Flamininus  was  keeping  watch  upon  him.  He 
hastened  to  Naupactus,  warned  the  consul  of  his  danger,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  grant  the  ^tolians  a  truce  which  disarmed  the  king 
of  Macedou.  Some  time  before  this  he  had  also  an-ested  an 
expedition  of  the  Achajans  against  Messene,  and  in  allowing  that 
city  to  enter  the  league,  he  had  decreed  that  in  all  cases  of 
disagreement  it  should  refer  the  case  to  the  Roman  senate  or  to 
his  own  tribunal,  an  authority  always  ready  to  listen  to  complaints 
against  the  Acha?ans.  By  this  time,  in  fact,  he  had  ceased  to 
show  any  consideration  whatever  for  the  league.  He  had  taken 
away  the  island  of  Cephallenia  from  the  Athamanians.  "  Bike  the 
tortoise  in  its  shell,  you  will  be  invulnerable,"  he  told  them,  "  so 
long  as  you  do  not  extend  yourselves  outside  of  the  Peloponnesus," 
and  with  this  he  took  possession  of  Cephallenia.* 


III. — Battle   of   Magnesia   (190) ;    Defeat   of   the 
Galatians  (189). 

On  reaching  Ephesus,  Antiochus  felt  himself  again  seciu-e ; 
IIannil)al  Avas  only  surprised  that  the  Romans  were  not  there  in 
pursuit.  For  the  first  time,  yielding  to  the  Carthaginian's  advice, 
the  king  went  across  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  tliere  strengthened 
the  fortifications  of  Sestus  and  Lysimachia.  In  Asia  he  purchased 
the  alliance  of  the  Galatians,  sought  that  of  I*rusias,  king  of 
P)ithynia,    and    gathered    a    considerable    force,    hoping    to    subjugate 

'  LivT,  xxxiv.  32. 
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WAR    BETWEEN'    THE    KIXG    OF    SYRIA    AXD    TUE    GALATIAXS. 


OO 


f'oiu  of  Epbesiif;.- 


before  the  Eoniaus  should  arrive,  the  kingdom  of  Porgainus  and 
the  Greek  free  cities.  But  1,100  Aehieans,  imdcr  Philopcemeu, 
resolutely  defended  Pergamus ; '  and 
Li\ius,  by  a  victory  betn'cen  Chios 
and  Ephesus  over  the  Syiian  admiral, 
Polyxenidas,  seized  with  one  blow  the 
supremacy  in  the  ^Egean  Sea.  And, 
although  the  Ehodians  were  conquered 
at    Samos,    and    Livius    failed    in    his 

attempts  upon  Ephesus  and  Patara,  the  former  retrieved  their 
fortunes  in  a  naval  battle,  when  Hannibal  Jiimself  was  defeated ; 
and  the  successor  of  Livius  destroyed 
near  Mj'onnesns  the  Syrian  fleet,  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  pilots  could  do  to  save  it. 

In  narrating  these  naval  battles, 
Li\y  has  given  us  some  interesting 
details  concerning  the  history  of  maritime  wars  among  the  ancients. 

In  the  ^Egean  Sea  the  pr;etor  Livius  commanded  eighty-one 
beaked  and  decked  gallej"s,  which  were  the  ships  of  tlu^  line,  and 
a  certain  number  of  vessels  beaked  also,  but  not  decked,  and.  hence 
lighter  and  adapted  for  rapid  evolutions,  which 
then,  as  now,  formed  a  special  object  of  naval 
tactics.  These  consisted  in  three  mananivres: 
avoiding  the  enemy's  shock,  to  break  his  oars,  as 
we  now  seek  to  break  the  rudder  or  the  screw 
in  order  to  render  the  vessel  unmanageable,  to 
sink  him  with  the  galley's  beak,  or  finally  to  board  him.  In  the 
two  epochs  the  means  of  action  differ,  but  the  art  whii'h  employs 
them  is  the  same.     Then,  as  now,  rapid  vessels  reconnoitred.' 


Coin  of  Chios.' 


Be.llcpd  Oalle 


'  The  battlo  of  Myonnesus  tooli  place,  accordins'  to  the  ancient  calendar,  on  tlie  23rd 
December,  according  to  tlie  reformed  calendar,  about  tlie  end  of  August,  1!)0. 

^  A  bee  between  E  and  *.  On  the  reverse,  AHM0KAH2,  half  a  stag-  lying  under  a  palm- 
tree.  Tetradrachm  of  Ephesus.  The  bee  is  a  frequent  eniblmi  on  Greek  coins;  it  was  the 
symbol  of  a  well-ordered  city-,  or  of  a  colony  which  lia<l  xwarmed  from  the  mother-town. 

'  A  sphinx  seated  before  a  bunch  of  grape.s  and  an  amphora.  On  the  reverse,  HPI.1  woi", 
in  a  decorated  hollow  square.     Silver  coin  of  Chios  (13'6-5  gr.). 

'  From  an  intaglio  in  tlie  museum  al  fJerlin.  (nernhard  Graser,rfi'e  Gcmmen  tU-^  honiylichen 
Museums  zu  Berlin.) 

'  The  ancients  had  also  something  analogous  to  our  fire-ships,     yome  months  after  the 
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Livius  was  waiting  at  Dclos  for  a  favourable  wind  to  gain 
till'  Asiatic  sliore.  The  Syrian  admiral,  Polyxenidas,  Avarned  by 
his  scouting  vessels,  wliioh  were  posted  from  point  to  point  across 
the  ^gean,  begged  the  king  to  call  a  war  council  at  Ephcsus. 
He  then  represented  that  the  Eoman  vessels,  rudely  constructed, 
heavily  laden  with  provisions,  and  sailing  among  shoals  that  their 
pilots  knew  but  poorly,  Avere  elnmsy  objects  easily  to  be  desti'oyed. 
He  obtained  permission  to  attack  them,  although  the  Eoman  fleet, 
luniug  incorporated  that  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  counted  200 
galleys,  of  which  thi'ee-fonrths  were  decked  vessels. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Syrians,  Livius  reefed  his  sails, 
cleared  the  decks,  and  lowered  the  masts.  The  battle  began 
between  two  Carthaginian  galleys  placed  in  the  A'an  and  three 
Syrian.  Two  of  the  latter  attacked  one  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels, 
which,  becoming  disabled,  fell  into  their  power.  The  crew  were 
slain  and  cast  overboard.  It  was  an  evil  omen  for  the  Eomans. 
Livius  at  once  advanced  with  his  flag-ship,  giving  orders  to  his 
rowers  when  they  came  up  with  the  enemy  to  dip  theii-  oars 
deej^ly  into  the  water  in  order  to  steady  the  vessel  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  his  soldiers  to  throw  out  their  grappling  irons. 
The  two  Sp-ian  galleys  were  taken,  and  the  action  soon  became 
general.  The  clumsy  Eoman  vessels,  well  handled  by  Greek  pilots, 
avoided  the  shocks  of  the  Syrian  galleys,  but  gave  them  in  return. 
In  a  short  time  thii-teen  Syrian  vessels  were  taken,  ten  were  sunk, 
and  the  remainder  made  their  escape.  The  action  took  place  off 
Corycus,  not  far  from  Phoca?a,  and  the  Eomans  met  with  no  other 
loss  than  that  of  the  two  Carthaginian  galleys  taken  at  the  opening 
of  the  l)attle.  The  beak  of  the  ancient  galleys  jtroduced  effects 
comparable,  it  is  CA-ident,  to  those  of  the  modern  ram.  In  another 
action,  a  small  Ehodian  A'essel  was  able  to  sink  a  scA'eu-banked 
Syrian  galley,'  as  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  a  wooden  ship  simk  an 
Italian  ii-onclad  by  direct  shock.  To  immortalize  the  memory  of 
the  sea-fight  of  Myonnesus,  an  inscription  cut  in  the  Avall  of  the 
temple    of    the    sea-gods    at    Eome,    related    that    the    Eomans    in 


battle  of  C'oi-ycus,  the  Ehodian  fleet,  surprised  by  Polyxenidas,  was  destroyed  with  the  exception 
of  seven  galleys,  which  made  a  way  for  themselves  through  the  jnelce,  by  means  of  the  terror 
inspired  by  fire  carried  on  lonj;-  poles  in  front  of  the  prow.     (Livy,  xxxvii.  II  and  .30.) 
'  Livv,  xxxvii.  'li. 
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destroying,    before    the    eyes    of    Antioclius,    the    Syrian    tle<"t.    "had 
ended  a  great  strife,  and  triumphed  over  kings." 

The  Eomans  had  good  reason  to  keep  alive  tlie  meiuorv  of 
these  naval  victories,  for  tliey  had  settled  in  advance  the  qnestion 
between  Eonie  and  Antioclms.  The  victory  at  3[yonnesus  opened 
to  the  Eomans  the  road  into  Asia  ;  -svliat  general  should  lead 
thither  the  legions?  The  consuls  of  the  year  190  were  Ltelius 
and  Lucius  iScipio.  The  latter  was  reckoned  but  a  second-rate 
general.  His  colleague,  who  desired  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility, asked  that  the  senate,  on  which  he  counted,  should  abandon 
che  ancient  custom  of  assigning  the  proviuces  by  lot,  and  should 
assign  them  by  vote.  The  other  consul  agreed  to  this,  and  much 
debate  was  anticipated,  when  Sciiiio  Africanus  declared  that  if  his 
brother  were  sent  against  Antioclius,  he  himself  would  serA-e  him 
as  second  in  command ;  and  this  promise  secured  nearly  all  suffrages 
in  fa\()ur  of  Lucius  Scipio. 

The  two  brothers  set  off  for  Greece,  with  rcduforcenients  to 
increase  the  army  of  Acilius,  of  Avliich  Lucius  Scipid  took  the 
nominal  comuiand  ;  .'),()()()  veterans  of  Zaina  volunteered  to  follow 
their  distinguislunl  general.  The  Scipios  freed  themselv(-s  from  the 
^Etolians,  granting  them  a  truce  of  six  months,'  then  traversed 
Thessaly  and  Macedon. 

Philip,  won  over  by  the  return  of  his  son  Demetrius  and 
by  the  remission  of  the  tribute,"  had  made  ready  sujiplies,  had 
opened  roads  and  bridged  rivers.  Lysimachia  might  have  stopped 
the  advance  of  the  army,  but  Antioclius  withdrew  from  it,  and 
the  Eomans  without  conflict  occupied  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
just  at  the  time  when  the  victory  at  Myonnesus  was  driving  the 
Syrian  ileets  from  the  ^Egean.  The  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
therefore,  which  should  have  been  so  sharply  disputed,  was  made 
without  opposition.  The  king,  at  last  taking  alarm,  sought  fur 
peace,  and  tried  to  gain  over  Scipio  by  sending  back  his  son  who 
had  been  made  prisoner.  The  Eoman  made  reply:  "It  is  too 
late  ;  the  horses  are  bridled,  and  their  riders  are  in  the  saddle. 
And  yet,  if  the  king  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  will 
abandiin     Asia     as    far    as     the    Taurus,    jieace    may    even     now     be 

'  Livv.  xx.xvi.  7. 
-  rolvbius,  XX.  10. 
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made."  '  A  battle  could  dejn-ive  liini  of  uotLung  more,  and 
Autioelius  determiued  to  risk  oue.  Lucius  uiade  haste  to  figlit 
wlule  liis  brother  was  detained  by  illness  at  Elea.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  on  the  5th  of  October,  190,  near  Magnesia  (ad 
Sipylum)  on  the  Ilermus.  Thirty  thousand  Eomans  '^  encountered 
82,000  Asiatics,  fifty -four  elephants,  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
■a  phalanx  of  16,000  spears,  camels  ridden  by  Arab  archers,  cavalry, 
both  man  and  horse  clad  hi  mail,  and  the  like.  But  this  army 
had  everything  sa-\'e  courage.  It  is  said  that  52,000  Syrians  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  while  the  consul  lost  but  350  men.  The 
Galatians  only  fought  with  courage.'^ 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  negotiate ;  the  conditions  Avere 
severe.^  The  senate  forbade  Antiochus  to  make  any  M'ar  in  Asia 
Minor ;  they  deprived  him  of  his  elephants,  giving  them  to  Eumenes, 
and  of  his  vessels,  which  they  bimied,  as  they  had  burned  the 
ticets  of  Carthage  and  of  Philip.  They  forbade  him  to  levy  any 
troops  in  Greece,  that  is,  to  have  an  army,  and,  as  formerly  Athens 
had  forbidden  Artaxerxes,  to  sail  beyond  the  promontory  Sarpedon ; 
finally,  cbiving  him  from  Asia  Minor,  fixed  the  limit  of  his 
kingdom  at  the  Taurus.  A  war  indemnity  was  to  be  paid  to 
Rome,  of  15,000  talents  (£3,500,000);  tn  Eumenes,  400  talents 
(£93,000)."  It  was  furth(>r  demanded,  in  order  to  dishonour  the 
king,  that  he  should  give  np  Hannibal,  Tlioas,  some  of  his  best 
councillors,  and  twenty  hostages,  to  be  changed  every  three  years; 
among  the  latter  was  specified  his  second  son.  And  yet  Antiochus 
expressed  his  gratitude  that  the  senate  had  not  asked  more.  For 
the  destruction  of  Maeedon  and  of  Carthage,  the  legions  were 
obliged  to  return  to  the  attack  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Syria 
fell  at  the  fii'st  blow,  and,  as  if  the  sword  of  Eome  made  incurable 
wounds,  never  more  did  she  recover. 

'  lie  fjave  him,  however,  the  equivocal  advice  not  to  fight  so  long  as  he  (Scipio)  was  absent 
from  the  army.  (Livy,  xxxvii.  .37.)  Polybiiis  makes  no  mention  of  this,  but  his  Booli  xxx.  is 
e.xtremely  mutilated. 

-  They  had  with  them  .5,000  volunteers,  Macedonian,  Thracian,  Pergamean,  and  others. 

"  Livy,  xxxvii.  39,  40  ;  xxxviii.  48;  .\pp.,  Sjiriacn,  31  ."cy. 

'  This  treaty  was  not  signed  until  the  proconsulate  of  Manlius  in  the  year  188.  Livy 
xxxviii.  38. 

'  Antiochus  was  to  pay  500  talents  down,  2,500  after  the  Roman  people  had  confirmed  the 
peace,  and  the  remainder  in  twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  talents  a  year.  The  treaty  is 
given  by  I'olybius,  xxi.  14. 
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"Wlien  Manliiis  Yulso  came  to  receive  the  army  from  the 
liaucls  of  L.  Soipio,  he  found  the  conditions  of  peace  nearly  deter- 
mined and  the  ^var  at  an  end  (189).  But  his  amhitiou  and  his 
cupidity  were  inflamed  by  that  rich  Asia  whei'e  triumphs  were  so 
facile.  Moreover,  it  appeared  to  be  politic  to  exhibit  the  forces  of 
Rome  in  those  cormtries  whence  the  kiug  of  Spia  had  just  been 
driven  out,  and  where  his  satraps  and  his  allies  were  very  ready  to 
regard  his  defeat  as  their  liberation  from  all  control.  The  Galatians 
liad  furnished  a  contingent  to  Antiochus ;  and  Manlius  proposed 
to  punish  them  fur  this.  lie  had  U(.'itlier  decree  of  the  senate, 
nor  authorization  from  the  people  for  tliis  war,  but  he  did  without 
them  ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  expedition  more  productive  for 
himself,  as  well  as  more  usi'ful  to  the  Eepublic,  he  avoided  the 
direct  road,  choosing  circuitous  ways,  that  as  large  a  luimber  of 
nations  as  possible  might  feel  the  hand  of  Eome  upon  their  heads. 
From  Ephesus  he  made  his  way  to  the  valley  of  the  ^NLeander, 
followed  the  river  up  towards  the  Taiu'us,  and  then  marched  along 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain  as  far  as  Termessus,  a  stronghold  closing 
the  defile  into  Pamphylia.  IIa^-ing  exhibited  his  standards  on  the 
frontier  of  this  pro\iuce,  securing  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  Roman  name,  he  traversed  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  and  went 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.  Along  the  road  he  extorted 
money '  from  the  cities,  the  provinces  and  all  the  petty 
princes,  who  at  that  time,  as  they  had  long  been,  were 
independent  in  their  inaccessible  retreats,  and  recog- 
nized a  master  only  as  they  paid  tribute  to  lum.  As 
far  as  the  Sangarius,  there  were  only  the  fatigues  of  the  Coin  of  Ter- 
march  to  encouuter  ;  beyond  that  river,  the  war  began. 

The  Gauls  had  been  for  ninety  years  in  Asia.  Their  fiery 
corn-age  and  love  of  remote  adventm-e  were  gone.  For  all  that, 
and  though  their  strength  has  been  overstated,  as  was  the  case 
in   respect    to   all    the    adversaries  of   Rome  at   this    epoch,   though, 

'  Consul  mereenarim  .  .  .  .  vagari  eas  cum  belli  ten-ore  }}e>-nationes,quibusbeUum,  indicium 
non  sit,  /lacem  pretio  vendentes  (Livy).  Aspeiidus,  Sagalassiis.  Telmessus,  were  each  required 
to  pay  fifty  talents,  and  other  cities  in  proportion.  The  tyrant  of  Oibyra  offered  twenty-five; 
.Manliiis  required  500  at  first,  but  finally  contented  himself  with  100,  with  the  addition  of 
l.j,000  bushels  of  com. 

■=  A  thunderbolt  behind  a  lialf  horse  srallopinfi,  and  the   three  first  letters  of  the  name 

Termessus. 
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Ciiiu  of  Termessus.' 


moreover,  the  ri^ahy  of  the  Grrceks  and  the  low  price  of  Cretan  and 
^tolian  mercenaries  had  rednced  the  Gauls  in  the  armies  of  Syria 
and    Egypt,    and    the    time    had   gone    by    wlien    the    Ganls    might 

disjjose  of  the  crowns  of  these  two 
kingdoms,  they  still  remained  the  bravest 
people  in  the  East,  and  the  Asiatic  races, 
trembling  before  them,  saw  with  delight 
the  Eomans  now  undertake  to  free  Asia 
from  their  preponderance.  Throughout 
Plu'ygia  the  people  welcomed  the  advancing  legions,  and  at  Pes- 
sinus  the  priests  of  Cybele,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  goddess, 
promised  them  an  easy  journey  and  an  assured  victory. 
Two  kings  only,  Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  son-in-law 
to  Antiochus,  and  Murzes  of  Paphlagonia,  understood 
that  the  Gauls  were  the  last  defence  of  Asiatic 
independence,  and  came  with  4, QUO  picked  men  to 
join  the  Galatiau  forces.' 
The  Galatians  were  entrenched  upon  Mounts  Glympus  and 
Magaba.  These  two  camps  were  easily  stormed  by  the  cousid.  as 
the  Gauls  used  no  missiles ;  ■what  remained  of  the  nation  sued  for 
peace.  Satisfied  with  having  crushed  their  power  and  spread  afar, 
by  this  expedition  against  a  formidable  people,  the  terror  of  the 
Komau  name,  Manlius  imposed  upon  them  neither  tribute  nor 
hundliatiou  of  anj'  kind.  It  was  a  stroke  of  policj'  to  attach  to 
the  Eoman  interest  this  nation  on  bad  terms  with  all  the  Asiatic 
peoples.  The  Galatians  were  requii-ed  only  to  gi\v  back  the  lands 
they  had  taken  from  allies  of  Eome,  to  engage  not 
to  go  outside  of  their-  own  boundaries,  and  to  make  an 
alliance  with  Eimienes. 

Whether   from    flattery   or    with    real    rejoicing    at 
being    delivered    from    these    pirates,   all   the    citi(\-<    of 
Asia  offered  golden  wreaths  to  Manlius.     A  contribu- 
tion   of    30(1    talents    levied    on  Ariarathus  augmented    the    immense 


Coin  of  the 
Trocmi." 


Coin  of  Ariara- 
thus IV.-' 


'  Head  of  Jupiter;  hehiud,  a  sceptre.  Ou  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  and  a  winged 
thunderbolt.     Copper  coin  of  Termessus. 

-Gallic  trumpet  or  caniy.v  and  the  legend  SEB.Vi:  IHSON  TPOKMQN  {the  Dencmlcd  or 
honowed  Trocmi)  and  a  monogram.     Copper  coin  of  the  Trcjcmi. 

^  Livv,  x.xxviii.  26. 

'  Head  of  .\riaralhus  IV.,  from  a  coin. 
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spoils  M'hieli  :\Iunlius  brought  home  to  Eome.  But  liis  arinv  iu 
gaiuiny  booty  had  lost  its  disciplme.  The  gouoral  who  upon  liis 
own  private  judgment  made  war  or  peace,  could  not  demand  from 
his  legions  the  obedience  that  he  himself  refused  to  the  senate.' 
In  spite  of  the  ten  commissioners  wlio  had  been  associated  ^ith 
him,  he  retui-ned  into  Pamphylia,  endeavouring  to  alliu'e  Antioehus 
to  a  conference  iu  the  design  of  seizing  him,  and  seeking  a  pre- 
text to  cross  the  Taurus,  tlie  limit  fatal  to  Eome,  beyond  which 
the    sibyl    had    foretold    disaster    to    liomau    arms.       However,    this 


expedition  had  carried  the  Roman  eagles  among  tlic  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  liad  bi-ought  iuto  alliance,  or  placed  under 
the  influence  of  the  senate,  all  the  kingdoms  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates.  Returning  to  Ephesus,  Manlius,  Avith  the  aid  of  the 
commissioners,   determined  the  fortunes  of  the  allies. 


'  Di!<ripli7iam  militaivm  ....  omni  //enene  licentue  corrupkxe.  (Livy,  .xxxix.  6.)  Earlier, 
the  soliliurs  of  .Emiluis  had  pillaged  Plioc<ea  uotwithstaiidiug  the  treaty  and  the  severe  pro- 
hibitions of  the  praetor.     (Livy,  xxxvii.  32.) 

-  This  tine  statue  is  probably  one  of  those  to  wliich  Pausanias  refers  (i.  SS,  7),  when  he  says 
that  Attahi.s  of  I'ergaiuns  prescuted  to  Athens  many  statues  of  giants,  Amazons,  Jledes  and 
Gauts,  which  were  placed  upon  the  Acropolis.  It  is  believed  that  .some  of  these  statues  were 
carried  to  Rome,  and  three  are  now  in  Venice.  One  of  these  recalls  the  Diiiiii/  Oladiatur,  which 
we  have  given  in  vol.  i.,  page  270.  I'he  liuUctiii  de  I'Inat.  arch.,  for  l.s70,  describes  them, 
pages  2S.t2-;323,  and  they  are  reproduced  in  the  Atla;  of  the  Bulletin,  vol.  ix.,  plates  18-21. 


no 
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Coin  of  Cvme.- 


In  the  distributiou  of  the  spoils,  Eumenes  luul  the  hirge.st 
share,'  the  rielu>st  proviuce.s  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thi'  possessions  of 
Autioehus  in  Enrope  ;  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,   gave  baek  in  Idiii 

the  parts  of  Mysia  which  he 
had  taken.  The  fortune  of 
this  king  of  Perganius  was 
indeed  brilliant ;  from  Tliraee 
to  Cilicia  all  now  belonged 
to  him.  The  senate,  ho^\'- 
ever,  sj^ared  Prusias  and  the 
king  of  Cappadocia,  Ari- 
arathus,  but  obliged  the  latter  to  pay  200  talents  as  a  penalty 
for  .some  suecours  fui-nished  to  Antiochus.  Upon  the  Galatians 
easy  tei'ms  were  imposed,  and  Eumenes  was  refused  the  Greek 
colonies  which  alone  were  worth  more  than  all 
these  semi-barbarous  provinces.  Thus  the  new 
kingdom  of  Asia,  formed  of  twenty  different 
nations,  without  imity,  Avithout  military  strength, 
without  frontiers,  and  surroinided  by  pdwerful 
rivals,  had  none  t)f  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  durable  State. 
The  alliance  with  Eome  was  only  a  disgiused  dependence,  for 
already  had  begun  "  the  custom  of  having  kings  for  instruments 
of    servitude."      No    one    was    deceived    on    this    point,    and    in    the 

open  senate,  Eumenes  being  present,  it  was 
said  :  "  The  authority  of  Piome  now  extends 
to  the  Taurus." 

The  Ehodian  fleets  had  been  more  use- 
ful than  the  vessels  and  the  o,000  auxiliaries 
of  Eumenes  ;  IJhodes  obtained  less,  however,  because  she  seemed 
to   be    already    too    po'werful.       She    was   forced   to    content    herself 


Coin  of  Colopliou/ 


Coil]  of  Cla; 


'  Siilpicius  had  already  sold  ^■Eg'ina  to  Attains  for  thirty  talents.     (Tolyliiiis,  xxiii.  8.) 

-  Woiniin's  head.  On  the  reverse,  KVMAinN,  the  city  name,  and  AII.MHTIMOi.',  the  name 
of  a  magistrate.  Horse  ^Jff.v.sYHfY,  and  a  vase  peculiar  to  Cj'me.  The  whole  surrounded  Aviih  a 
wreath  of  laurel.     Tetradrachm  of  Cyme. 

'  KOA,  the  first  letters  of  the  city's  name,  behind  tlie  laurelled  head  of  Apollo,  whose 
worship  was  very  general  along  this  Asiatic  coast.  On  the  reverse,  in  a  hollow  square,  a  lyre, 
with  its  key.     Silver  coin  of  Colophon. 

*  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  K.\A,  fir.-it  letters  of  the  city's  name,  and 
AEYKAIOS,  the  name  of  a  magisti'ate,  followed  by  a  monogram,  the  whole  surrounding  a  bird. 
Gold  coin  of  Clazuniena;. 
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Coin  of  Ervtlira>.' 


with  some  territory  in  C'aria  and  Lycia,  where  many  of  the  cities 
remained  free.  Along  the  coast,  in  the  Troad,  ^Eolis  and  Ionia, 
Cyme,  Colophon,  and  nearly  all  the  original  Greek  colonies  obtained 
immnnity  with  new  lands  and  honours.  Miletus  obtained  the 
Sacred  Field ;  Clazomenje,  the  island  Dryniusa,  which  commands  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna ;  Troy,  as  cradle  of  the  Roman  race,  was  ag- 
grandized by  the  territory  of  two  adjacent  cities ;  Dardanus  by 
the  same  title  receiyed  her  freedom.  Chios,  Ayhich  during  the 
war  had  seryed  the  Eomaus  as  a  depot  for  thou-  siipplies  from 
Italy,  Erythra^  and  Smyrna,  which  had  resisted  both  tlu-eats  and 
promises  from  Antiochus,  Ayere  held  by  the 
senate  in  high  honour.  Phoetea,  notwitli- 
standing  her  defection,  recoyered  her  terri- 
tory and  receiyed  her  early  laws  again ; 
Adramyttiura,  Alexandria  Troas,  Lampsacus. 
Elfeus,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  and  others,  were  enfranchised.  But 
Ephesus,  which  liad  been  the  centre  of  the  military  operations 
of  Antiochus,  and  Sardis,  the  usual  rendezyous  of  his  armies, 
remained  under  the  king  of 
Porgamus.  Finally,  the 
Pamphylians,  for  whom  Eu- 
menes  and  Antiochus  dis- 
puted, obtained  their  liberty 
and  title  of  allies  of  Eomc. 
In  the  case  of  the  Galatians, 
Eome  depriyed  them  neither 

of  their  liberty  nor  their  territory,  but  slir  liad  destroyed  their 
military  strength,  the  prestige  of  their  j^ower,  and  now  forbade 
them  to  go  outside^  their  frontiers.  Further  east  the  two  satraps 
of  Armenia  who  had  goyerned  that  proyince  imdci-  Antiochus,  were 
authorized  to  take  the  title  of  king  (188). 


Coin  nf  Alexandria  Troas.'^ 


'  Horse  and  dismounted  rider.  On  the  reverse,  a  rosette  or  opened  flower  in  a  square,  at 
■whose  four  corners  are  the  letters  E,  P,  Y,  and  B.     Silver  coin. 

^  On  the  obverse,  Apollo  laurel-crowned.  On  the  reverse,  AAi;s:AN.iI'EUN.  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  HEISISTPATO,  a  magistrate's  name;  AUOAAUNOS  SMIHF.12S,  name  of 
the  god  with  one  of  his  numerous  surnames:  finally  the  date  SAP  (23.31.  Apollo  Smimheus, 
holding  a  bow  and  arrow.  Rehitid  the  god,  a  monogram.  Tetradrachm  of  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  era  to  which  the  date  belongs  is  thai  which  commenced  hi  the  year  when  Lysimachus 
changed  the  name  .^ntigonia  for  .Mexandria,  and  this  year  was  454  A.u.C,  eqtiivalent  to  300  n.c. 
The  coin  was.  therefore,  struck  in  the  year  67  B.C.     (Note  by  51.  de  Saulcy.) 
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"WTiile  Manlius  was  concluding  the  Asiatic  war,  his  colleague, 
Fulvius,  attacked  Ambracia,  without  formal  declaration  of  \\ar,  in 
order  to  strike  a  tinal  blow  at  the  ^toliau  league.  In  fact,  th(^ 
^tolians  had,  since  tlie  battle  of  Therinopylfe,  been  making  over- 
tm-es  for  peace.  The  senate,  in  ambiguous  language,  retpiirod  that 
they  should  siirrender  unconditionally.  The  ^Etolian  magistrates 
accepted  the  terms,  but  Avlien  the  consul  Acilius  explained  tliat 
these  words  meant  that  those  who  had  fomented  the  war  should 
be  given  up  to  Eome,  they  cried  out  against  it ;  this  was  contrary, 
they  said,  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.  Upon  this  Acilius, 
exclaimed  :  "It  well  becomes  you,  insignificant  Greeks,  to  talk 
to  me  about  your  customs,  and  to  instruct  me  in  what  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  do,  after  you  have  unconditionally  surrendered  to 
my  faith.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  load  you  with 
chains  ? "  But  upon  the  entreaty  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  legate, 
and  some  of  the  tribunes,  the  consul  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased 
(191). 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  finally  settled,  either  that  year 
or  the  next.  Not  to  waste  his  consulate  in  the  siege  of  a 
few  unimportant  towus,  L.  Scipio  granted  to  the  ^Etolians  a  truce 
of  six  months,  at  the  end  of  AvhicJi  jieriod  the  senate  left  theui 
still  fiu'ther  time  that  they  might  recaptiu'e  the  places  Philip  had 
taken.  "VMien  they  had  finally  driven  him  back  into  Macedon,  the 
king  of  Syria  having  been  in  the  mean  time  overthrown,  Fulvius 
arrived  with  two  legions,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ambracia  after 
a  heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  town.  This  city,  once  the 
capital  of  Pyrrhus,  was  rich  in  works  of  art  of  all  kinds.  Fulvius 
requii-ed  these  to  be  given  up  to  him.  Among  the  spoil  were 
statues  of  the  Muses ;  these  he  carried  off,  and,  like  a 
true  Eoman,  in  the  temple  which  he  built  for  them,  he 
gave  the  nine  goddesses  for  a  master,  not  the  god  of 
harmony,  but  the  god  of  strength,  Hercules  Musagetes. 
It  was  in  truth  as  spoils  of  war  that  the  arts  of 
Hircules       Qreecc  came  to  Rome. 

Musagetes. 

The    iEtolians,    left    to    themselves,    obtained    peace 

at  the  cost  of    500  talents,  and  acknowledged  "the  sovereignty  and 

'  Intaglio  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1772  of  the  catalogue. 
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iiiajesty  of  the  Eomaii  people.'  They  must  not  admit  through  their 
territory  any  army  marching  against  the  Romans,  their  allies  or  their 
friends  (socios  et  amicos) ;  they  must  hold  for  enemies  the  enemies  of 
the  Eoman  people,  and  take  arms  against  them ;  they  must  give 
up  fugitives,  renegade  slaves  and  escaped  prisoners ;  they  must  give 
forty  hostages,  not  under  twelve  years  of  age  and  not  over  forty, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  consul,  and  also  their  strat(>gus,  the  commander 
of  their  cavalry,  and  their  public  scribe."  This  little  nation  had 
at  least  ennobled  its  deft'at  by  its  courage,  liraving  for  tliree  years 
the  power  of  Tiome.  The  cities  wliicli  had  furmerly  made  part  of 
the  league  were  separated  from  it  that  they  might  be  restored  to 
what  the  senate  called  their  liberty,  but  Cephallenia  rcnnnved  a 
Roman  garrison.  This  island,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,"  and  looking  across  to  Elis,  twenty-three  miles  away, 
was  to  become  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Roman  fleets  sailing  from 
Brundusium  to  Greece.  By  occupying  Coreyra,  Zaute,  and  Cciihal- 
lenia,  tliree  excellent  harbours  and  easy  of  defence,  the  scmate  was 
master  of  the  Adriatic.  Their  choice  was  a  good  onc^ ;  the  Englisli 
made  the  same  selection  when  they  wished  that  notliing  should  pass 
through  this  sea  without  their  leave. 

During  the  expc^litious  of  tli!'  two  consuls,  the  comiiiaiidanl 
of  th(>  fleet,  without  decree  of  the  senate,  threatened  a  descent 
upon  the  island  of  Crete,  unless  the  inhabitants  should  set  free 
whatever  Roman  prisoners  had  been  l)rought  or  sold  thither,  and 
no  less  than  4,UUU  wen^  given  up  to  him.  Fnlvius  also  had 
directed  active  search  to  be  made  for  all  such  captives.  This  was 
a  rule  of  Roman  policy,  a  condition  in  all  treaties;  and  tliis 
solicitude  which  did  hononr  to  tlie  generals  was  calcnlatcd  to 
secure  to  them  the  confidi'iicc  and  devotion  of  their  soldiers. 

Manlius,  meanwliile,  was  n^tnrning  from  Asia  witli  his  l(>gions 
hardly  sufficient  in  nninbcr  to  fninish  safe  escort  for  his  booty. 
Lying  in    ambush   along    the    road,    the    Tliracians    deprived    liini    of 

^  Imperium  majestatemfpie  po/iidi  liomani.  (I/ny,  xxxviii.  11.)  .Elolia  wi.s  so  rich  a 
country,  that  Polybius  (xxi.  -'i)  speaks  of  an  .Etolian  who  wa.s  possessor  of  200  talents;  he  says 
also  that  they  made  a  comlition  of  the  treaty  that  I  hey  should  be  allowed  to  pay  in  gold  rather 
than  in  silver;  to  this  the  Romans  a<rree(l,  on  the  condition  thai  each  piece  of  gold  should 
represent  ten  of  silver,  thus  telling  us  the  relative  viduc  of  ihe  Iwo  metals  at  that  epoch. 

^  Livy,  xxxviii.  11. 

'  [Zacynthus  (Zante)  really  holds  this  position,  and  though  smaller,  is  strategically  the 

more  important  island. — Ed.^ 
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half  of  his  baggage,  and  twice  put  the  army  in  peril.  I5ut  Philip 
was  in  no  condition  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  lie 
once  more  opened  Macedou  to  the  Eomans,  and  Manlius  re-crossed 
the  Adriatic,  leaving  not  a  single  legionary  in  Greece  or  in  Asia. 
The  senate  kept  its  promise  everywhere  upon  both  continents  and 
all  islands ;  the  Greeks  were  free,  and  after  so  many  conquests, 
Eome  retained  not  an  inch  of  territory.  The  comedy,  commenced 
with  so  much  success  by  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian  games,  had 
been  performed.  But  in  withdrawing  after  having  crushed  out 
CA'cry  spai'k  of  energy  in  Macedon,  the  ^Etolians,  Syria  and  the 
Galatians,  the  legions  left  behind  them  in  every  city  and  State 
a  party  devoted  to  Rome,  ready  to  serve  her  as  police  in  Greece 
and  Asia.  And  over  against  this  crowd  of  little  princes  and  little 
States  rises  the  colossal  power  of  Eome,  with  its  strf)ng  military 
and  political  organization,  its  able  senate,  its  brave  legions.' 

'  [On  the  policy  of  the  Romans  towards  the  Greek  world,  and  its  successive  changes,  see 
the  uistructive  remarks  of  Hertzberg,  Gesch.  Giiechenland  unter  den  Rbmern,  i.  pp.  t'l,  seq. 
LSI,  seq.  He  shows  that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  senate,  the  advanced  and  enlightened 
Liberals,  consisting  of  the  Scipioiiic  circle,  represented  in  Greece  by  Flamininus,  and  the 
old  party  whom  we  may  call  Conservatives.  The  former,  from  a  genuine  love  of  Greek 
culture,  desired  to  keep  up  as  much  of  Greek  political  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  Roman 
interests,  and  strove  to  set  up  such  federations  in  republics  through  Greece  as  a  make-weight 
against  the  interests  of  Macedon,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  But  this  policy  failed,  partly  through  the 
prevalence  of  the  more  thorough  and  even  brutal  theory,  of  making  subject  provinces  beyond 
Italy,  and  plundering  them  for  the  good  of  Rome.  This  was  the  theory  carried  out  by 
Mummius.  himself  an  amiable  and  worthy  man,  but  tlie  agent  of  a  terrible  policy. — Ed.] 

-  Intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  1863  of  the  catalogue. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SECOND  CONaUBST  OF  SPAIN:   SUBMISSION  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL. 

I. — Operations  in  Spain  (197 — 178).' 

DURING  the  period  occupied  bj-  these  easy  and  brilliant  expe- 
ditious, other  legious  were  candying  ou  iu  the  extreme  west, 
and  also  in  Italy,  a  murderous  struggle  against  nations  whose 
courage  was  sustained  by  the  hope  of  a  better  life,  promised  to 
heroes  falling  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  After  Zama,  tlie  senate 
had  believed  themselves  masters  of  Spain ;  the  revolt  of  Mandonius 
and  Indibilis,  those  fickle  allies  of  the  Scipios,-'  and  the  iusurreetiou 
(if  the  Sedetani,  appeared  to  be  the  last  eifort  of  Iberian  in- 
dependence. Rut  when,  in  l'J7,  the  arrival  of  two  pra'tors  and  an 
attempt  to  organize  Spain  into  Roman  provinces  had  rendered  it 
evident  that  the  senate  proposed  to  retain  Avhat  they  had  conquered, 
the  people  of  the  country  who  had  aided  Rome  only  for  the  sake 
of  freeing  themselves  from  the  Carthaginians,  made  reply  by  a 
general  insurrection  against  the  foreigner.  The  pnetor,  Semprouius 
Tuditanus  was  killed,  and  this  outbreak  became  the  signal  of  a  Avar 
destined  to  last  for  a  centm-y.^ 

The  Lusitanians,  who  had  been  victorious  o\-er  the  great 
Ilamilcar,  and  v.hom  Hannibal  had  not  ventiu-ed  to  attack,  the 
Yacciei,  the  Yettoues,  and  especially  the  Celtiberians  played  the 
first  part  in  this  heroic  struggle.  Established  in  tlu>  central  moun- 
tams  of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  high  plateau  whence  the  Guadiana, 

'  See  map  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  674. 

^  They  had  revohod  after  the  deparlui'e  of  Scipio,  and  had  been  conquered  in  a  battle  where 
Indibilis  was  killed.  After  this  defeat  they  surrendered  their  arms  and  gave  liostaj^es — corn 
for  six  months,  tofras  for  the  army,  and  a  double  tribute  for  tlie  treasury;  at  last  tlieysur- 
rendered  Mandonius  and  the  other  chiefs,  aud  the  llomaus  put  tlie  leaders  to  death.  (Livy, 
xxix.  1   :!) 

'  Livy,  xxxiii.  25. 
vol".  II.  ■       !•■ 
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the  Tagus,  and  the  Dciuro  coine  dnwu  tlinnitili  -wild  d'jtik's,  the 
Celtiberiaiis  -were  able  to  out  the  lioiiiau  coiniiumioations,  Avhile 
themselves  having  easy  access  to  the  valleys  and  being  able 
constantly  to  lend  help  to  the  people  of  the  plain.  As  they  had 
no  great  cities  l)y  means  of  -which  the  country  could  be  held 
and  overawed,  their  villages  and  countless  strongholds  multiplied 
the  -war  and  made  it  endless,  the  taking  of  each  place  gaining  for 
the  liomans  nothing  liut  arid  rocks.  In  the  east,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  in  the  south,  all  along  the  Mediterranean,  there  were 
rich  cities — Emporine,  Tarragona,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and  (!ades, 
whose  submission  brought  A\ith  it  in  each  case  that  of  a  largo 
extent  of  country.  The  peojjle  of  this  region  also  were  coA\ardly, 
like  the  Tudetani,  or  scarcely  true  Spaniards  by  race,  and  enerA'atcd 
by  long  commerce  with  Tyre  and  Carthage,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
litetica. 

Sober  and  active,  with  the  patience  and  Mill  of  mountaineers 
and  hunters,  at  the  same  time  brave  even  to  rashness,  the  Spaniards 
even  at  tlds  early  period  carried  on  in  their  mountains  that 
guerilla  -warfare  which  triumphed  over  Xapoleon  and  the  best 
soldiers  the  world  has  e\er  seen.  AVhen  they  made  a  close  attack 
they  I'ermed  a  wedge,  and  this  order  of  battle  was  irresistible. 
They  used  a  heavy,  tA\-o-edged  s\vord,  Avhich  the  legionaries 
adopted,  a  sword  which  made  such  wounds  that  Philip's  Mace- 
donians Avere  terrified  at  them.'  Generally  tliej'  fought  on  foot  ; 
they,  however,  possessed  horses  as  swift  as  those  of  the  Parthians, 
says  Strabo,  trained  to  go  down  on  their  knees,'-'  and  climb 
mountains  rapidly.  If  they  Avere  defeated,  but  few  were  taken 
jirisoners,  and  still  fewer  could  be  retained,  for  the  poison  they 
always  had  with  them  set  them  free  quickly  from  servitude,  or  else, 
if  sent  by  sea  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  they  made  a  hole  in  the  Acssel's 
hull  and  sank  her.  The  women  fought  along  with  their  husbands, 
and  after  a  defeat  cut  their  children's  throats  and  slew  them- 
selves;  ■'  the  "devoted  one"  would  not  survive  his  frit'ud  or  his 
leader,   and  the    old  who   could   not    light  were   relicAed   of  a   useless 


'  (fludio  Hisiiaiiiensi  iletnmcata  corpora,  hrachiis  cum  humeru  ((hscisU  ....  patentiayue 
riscerii  .  .  .  .  paridi  cernchimt.     Ipsum  quoque  regem  terror  ce2nt.     (Livy,  xxxi.  34.) 
-  [This  was  very  useful,  when  meu  did  not  use  stirrups,  in  mountiug. — EdJ] 
■'  App.,  Iberica,  74  {72)  ;  Struho,  iii.  p.  154,  fer/. 
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life.  Severe  to  their  captives  as  to  themselves,  the  Lusitanians  cut 
off  the  right  haucl  of  the  prisoner  and  offered  it  to  the  gods. 
"They  delighted  in  sacrifices,"  says  Sti'abo,  "and  the  victims  they 
offered  were  their  prisoners  of  war."  Here  were  enemies  more 
formidable  than  the  coxmtless  phalanxes  of  Antiochus.  Fortunately 
for  Rome,  the  Spaniards  jvere  even  more  divided  among  themselves 
than  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  and  they  were  never  capable  of 
uniting  in  any  great  enterprise  or  any  joint  resistance.  "  Had  it 
not  been  for  this,"  says  Strabo,  "  they  would  have  been  invincible." 

A  praetor  avenged  Sempronius.  But  the  war  seemed  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  consular  army.  Cato  was  in  command.  Many 
contractors  had  come  from  Eomc  to  supply  the  army.  "  The  war 
shall  support  the  war,"  Cato  said,  and  sent  them  back.  The 
Eomans  had  been  driven  back  as  far  as  the  Massiliote  colony  of 
Emporife,  a  singular  city,  composed  of  two  distinct  towns  separated 
by  a  solid  wall,  one  side  Spanish,  the  other  Greek,  the  latter 
always  jealous  of  its  neighbour.^  A  great  army  was  in  the  neigh- 
boiu'hood ;  Cato  set  himself  free  by  a  skilfully  prepared  victory 
(195) ;  then,  having  bought  the  assistance  of  the  Celtibcrians  at 
a  price  of  200  talents,  which  the  conquered  were  obliged  to  pay, 
he  caused  400  cities  and  villages  between  the  Ebro  and  the 
Pp-enees  to  be  dismantled  in  a  single  day,'^  and  he  also  levied 
a  considerable  tax  upon  the  gold  and  silver  mining  of  the 
province. 

After  the  time  of  Cato,  and  diu-ing  the  struggle  mth  Antio- 
chus, the  war  languished.  But  the  Celtibcrians,  feeling  themselves 
menaced  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Eoman  power  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro,  united  Avith  the  Lusitanians,  the  Yacca;i,  and  the 
Carpetani ;  it  cost  them  35,000  men,  slain  in  the  great  battle 
near  Toledo  (185).  The  Romans  spent  many  years  in  blockading 
their  mountains,  the  centre  of  resistance,  and  \-ictories  gained  in 
the  north  and  south  finally  opened  to  them  an  entrance.  Wlien 
at  last  the  Vacca)i  and  the  Lusitanians,  worn  out  with  the  strife, 
had  laid  doAVTi  theii-  arms,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of   the 


'  [Subh  cases  are  not  rare  when  two  races  occupy  a  site,  Pekin  is  an  instance,  and  so  was 
Kilkenny  in  former  days. — 7vW.] 

'^  Livy,  xxxiv.  S-iJ2 ;  I'olyliiiis,  xix.  In  (iiiiitin;;'  lliis  passage  riiilarcli  writes  Bfefix 
instead  of  Ibeiiia,  wliicli  is  I  lie  name  in  \A\\  (xxxiv.  17),  and  is  easier  to  be  understood. 
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Gi'acclu,    ])Ouotrato(:l     to     tlio     xwy    licavt    of     < 'cltiboria     and     made 
himself  master  of  :iOO  villages.' 

To  scfiirc  tlic  good  wHl  of  tliesc  tribes  lie  made  (>asY  tci'ins 
with  them  ;  lie  deelared  them  allies  of  lioiiK^  and  placed  them 
under  Iier  protectorate  npou  condition  mer(dy  that  in  time  of  war 
tliey  shonld  fnrnish  her  with  men  and  moneys  Knowing  that 
civilization  ahme  cindd  render  the  peace  dnrahle.  he  made  it  his 
eiideaviinr  to  found  cities  and  coUect  therein  great  nnndx'rs  of 
( Vltiherians,  giving  them  Avise  laws.  The  geed  faith  and  gentle- 
ness of  firacehns  beeami'  renowned  in  tlie  peninsula;  the  treaties 
-wliieli  ho  concluded  were  afterwards  api)ealed  to  against  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  his  successors  (178).'" 


II. — ('ox(irFST  OF  CisAi.rixE  (tat'l  ;    Italy  closed  acjainst 

THK    llVMSAUIAXS   ('20(1— 1  (i>5). 

Spain  a])peared  to  be  conquered  for  tlie  second  tim(>  ;  the 
Cisalpine  reallA'  was  so.'  Tlie  Carthaginian,  llamilcar,  who  had 
remained  there,  notwithstandhig  Zama,  willi  the  secret  connivance 
of  Hannibal,  threw  40.000  (lauls  and  Tigurians  npim  Placeutia  and 
( 'remona.  the  tM'o  great  lloman  colonies  on  tlie  lianks  of  the  Po 
(■jnO).  A  few  A'cars  earlier  this  divej'sion  would  have  lieen  helpful 
fo  ( 'arthage  ;  it  was  noA\'  only  an  annovance  to  liome,  though  for  a 
moment  it  caused  an  alarm   liy   tlu'  I'ecollection  of  the  (Gallic  Avars. 

I'laeentia  Avas  taken  and  burned,  but  the  resistance  of  Cremona 
gave  the  Romans  time  to  come  Tip,  and  ;]•"), 000  (iaids,  if  avc  may 
believe  ],ivv,  were  slain  bv  Turius,  the  pra'tor,  Avho  received 
a  triumph  at  Iioiiie  in  eousequcnee.  This  sanguinary  lesson  AA'as 
Avasted.  llamilcar,  A\-ho  made  his  esea]ie  from  the  battle-field. 
c(mtinued  liis  intrigues,  and  all  the  barbarians  in  the  valley 
of  the  I'o,  even  the  Cenomani,  ro.-e  in  revolt.  Tlie  ISoii  esj>ecially 
showed    a    heroic    determinatioiu      The    senate   Avas    obliged    to    send 


'  Livv,  xli.  4.  on  (lie  iintlidvity  of  Piilyliiiis. 
"  Striibd.  iii.  4.  L".. 

'  App.,  //)«■.,  4-3-44  :  liivv.  xl.  4.")'."il).     IIi-   gave   tlu'   iiaiiii*  of  GrMCflmris  lo    tin'   city  of 
llliircis.     (xli.) 

'  'I'lu'.st'  war:'  an-  rrlalcil  in  l.iw  from  xxxi.  'J.  lo  xl.  .">:>, 
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against  these  tribes  three  armies  at  once  and  Soiiiio  Africamis.  In 
the  year  193  the  senate  had  recourse  to  the  formula  of  great  public 
dangers;  it  was  declared  that  a  tunndfits  existed.  Eei)eated  defeats 
at  last  forced  the  ]?oii  to  treat  (102),  with  the  couditiou  of  re- 
linquishing half  their  territory.'-  But  when  it  became  time  to 
fulfil  the  treaty  they  cnuld  iidt  submit  to  live  uuder  tlic  liated  rule 
of  liume.  and  what  reinaiucd  (if  the  nation  sought  on  the  other  side 


^^'olmded  Gaul  falling'  from  his  Horse.' 

of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  a  land  sheltered  from 
Eomau  ambition.'  Diu'ing  teu  years  they  had  successf\dly  resisted 
fifteen  consuls,  had  killed  two  prastors  and  more  legionaries  than  all 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia  had  cost  in  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Placentia  and  Cremona  were  promptly  re-peopled ;  colonists 
were  sent  to  Bologna  and  Parma,  and  ^M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus  ^  com- 
pleted the  military  road  from  Ariminum  td  I'lacentia. 


'  Ra.«-relief  in  the  Capitol,  published  in  the  Mon.  ined.  of  the  Inst,  aicheol.  of  Rome.  Cf. 
the  whole  Sarcophagus  on  p.  l.'?2. 

-  I..ivy,  xxxvi.  39. 

'  Strabo,  v.  212.     They  amalgamated  with  the  Taurisci  in  Xoricum. 

^  Thi.s  Lepidus,  who  was  twice  consul,  pontiff,  and  censor,  died  in  l-")2.  At  tlie  age  of 
fifteen  he  had  killed  an  enemy  and  save<l  tlie  life  of  a  citizen.  This  is  indicated  by  the  legend 
oM  liis  coin:  AX«(.«  XV.  Y'lWte.itatui'  Mustem  Qcriilit  Ciiem  Servant.  On  p.  7  the  reader  haa 
seen  hi.s  coin  as  tutor  to  the  Idng  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Eiipalor. 
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The  lusubros  (Milan)  liad  submitted;  tlie  Cenomaiii  (Vorona 
and  >\Iautua)  liad  often  obeyed  the  Eoman  jio^-er  ; 
the  Ycneti  silently  accepted  it ;  only  the  Lignriaus 
still  held  out.  Too  feeble  to  cause  fear,  they  were, 
howcA'cr,  brave  enough  to  test  the  valour  of  the 
legions.  In  189  they  killed  a  prsetor ;  later  they  de- 
feated a  consul,  and  even  Panlus  ^milius  himself  was 
in  danger  from  them.     It  became  necessary  to  renew  the  devastations 


Coin  of 
Lepidus.' 


Gallic  Prisouer.- 


of  the  Samnite  war,'  to  cut  down  vines,  to  bring  the  iidiabitants 
down  from  the  hills  into  the  plains^ — finally,  to  transport  47,000 
Ligurians  into  the  deserted  coimtry  of  Samnium,  while  Roman 
colonists  were  established  at  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Modena,  to  guard 
the  Ligm-ian  Apennines.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  policy  and 
of  arms,  these  poor  mountaineers,  abandoned  by  the  Cisaljiines, 
struggled  twenty  years  longer  (until  IGo)  against  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  A  fortress  was  built  at  Luna  to  keej)  watch  over  them, 
and  the  Aurelian  road  was  built  along  the  coast  to  bring  the 
legions  to  the  entrance  of  the  mountains. 

Long   before    this    epoch   the    senate    had    carried    to    the    Alps 
tlie    frontiers    of    the    Eepublic,    declaring    Italy    closed   against    tlie 

'  Reverse  of  a  coin  of  the  ^Emilian  f/ens.     See  preceding  note. 

^  From  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Vigna  Ammenilula.     {Atlas  de  I'In-il.  arch,  of  Jtonie,  vol.  i.) 

^  Livy,  xxix.  32  ;  xl.  .3S,  41. 

*  Livy,  xl.  .5.3;  -xli.  IS. 
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barbarians,  and  some  liands  fif  ffanls  coming  to  scok  homes  in 
tho  valley  of  the  Po  had  bix^n  hanglitily  ordered  to  rotiini  in  all 
haste  across  the  mountains.' 

The    founding    of    Aqnilcia,    to    Avhicli    the   ^-Emilian    road    led 
(181),  and  a  new  conqnes<-  of  Istria 
(177),   served  to  defend  on  the  east 
the  approach  to  the  C'isalpinc.- 

The  king  of  the  Istriaus,  Epnlo, 
liad  witlidrawn  into  his  strongest 
city,  Nesaotium,  -with  tho  bravest 
of  his  army.  When  they  saw  that 
the  Romans  had  diverted  the  course 
of  a  river  which  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  they  led  their  wives 
and  cliildrcn  to  the  ramparts  and 
slew  them  there,  then  killed  them- 
selves, their  chief  setting  tlie  ex- 
ample of  this  fierce  courage.  If 
they  had  fallen  living  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  those  who  survived 
tho  first  massacre  would  liavc^  been 
sold  into  slavery.  They  therefore 
to(tk  the  shortest  Avay  to  escape  the 
insupportable  miseries  to  A^-hich 
ancicMit  war  condenmed  the  vau- 
([uislied. 

About  this  time  (181)  the 
pi'ople  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  rose 
in  insurrection.  After  vain  efforts, 
the  Corsicans  resigned  themselves 
to   a    tribute    of    10, (KH)    pounds    of 

wax.''  In  the  othei-  island,  (Jracclius,  the  pacificator  of  ISpain,  kilU'd 
27,0()()  Sardinians,  and  sold  into  slavery  so  great  a  numbiM-,  that,  to 
designate  a  clieap  article,  Ihey  said  at  Itdini^  "Sardinians  to  sell"'  (17")). 


Gallic  I'risiMiLT.s  and  'I'mpliy.' 


'  Livy,  xxxiv.  o4-.5.5  ;  xl.  5:!.     In  1  is  Marcins  Hex  ciimiiu'ivil  llic  Eiigaiu^i.  who  ivfn.scd  fn 
survive  their  defeat  ;  and  Scanrns,  iho  Carni,  1 1.'). 
^Strabo,  V.  214;  Livy,  xH.  11. 
■''  From  Carislins,  Aiv  ft  theiitre  d'Orm>(/c 
'  We  find  Iheni  an-ain  in  vevull  in  111.''. 
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We  pass  rapidly  over  tliese  M'urs.  notwithstanding  the  heroism 
shown  liy  the  attaoked  nations,  for  history,  classing  events  accord- 
ing to  their  iiiijxirtanco,  chooses  between  facts  apparently  similar, 
leaving  some  and  placing  others  in  strong  light.  What  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  world  is  held  by  Morgarten  and  Morat  compared  with 
Marathon  and  Salamis  ?  Of  tliese  victories,  the  former  only  saved 
the  liberties  of  a  small  nation  ;  the  others  saved  tlie  world's  future. 
Civilization  is  intert'sted  in  the  results  of  the  Uoii.an  wars  in  Greece 
and  in  Asia,  while  tliose  in  Spain  and  Cisalpine  Uaul  concerned 
only  the  savage  independence   of  a  few  unknown  and  useh>ss  tribes.' 

When  we  sum  np  the  achievements  of  the  legicius  in  the 
Vrest  duriug  these  twenty  years  it  a{)pears  that  the  senate  was 
striving  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  Pimic  Avars;  to  concpu'r  the  C'isalpines ;  to  secnre  the  iinu 
possession  of  the  islands  of  the  western  ^lediterraneau,  and  for 
fear  of  a  now  peril  froui  beynnd   tlie   l*yrenees,   to  occupy  Spain. 

These  wars  contrast  in  tlie  \  igour  of  their  prosecution  with  those 
waged  on  the  other  coast  of  the  Asiatic  and-  the  ^Egcan  Sea  in  the 
design  of  keeping  op(m  the  gates  of  the  East.  The  senate,  kunwing 
well,  as  the  (ireeks  said  to  Flamiuinus,  how  to  play  at  once  both 
fox  and  lion,  had  liitlierlo  mdy  cared  to  dazzle  and  fascinate  the 
people  of  that  other  world.  lint  fur  them  also  the  time  of  con- 
ciliatory measures  was  soon  to  end,  and  that   of    servitude  to  be";in. 


'  Livv  himself  says:  Lncessebrint  nuiffis  (/uam  e.icrcchdnf  Itomiina  iirma  Liyure^  rt  (Udh: 
ami  I'olybiiis  :  "  There  was  never  war  more  despicahle.'' 

-  Rome  holdiug  a  globe,  upon  which  is  the  statue  of  Victory  Stephaiiophoros,  or  erowu 
bearer.     Intaglio  hi  the  Cabinet  de  Franc?,  Ul  millimeters  by  4.3,  Xo.  '2071  of  the  catalogue. 


Uome  Personified.- 


CHArTER  XXX. 

THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR  (171-168). 

I. — Last  Years  of  PiiiLir ;  Death  of  Philopcemen  and 

OF  Haxxibae. 

''  A  LEE  AD  Y  the  Poiiian  people  had  carried  throu^lioiit  tlie  world 
MX.  their  victorious  arms.  ^Viiiidst  so  miicli  good  lortuiie  the\-  had 
iHit  forgotten  moderatieu,  auil  ruled  the  nations  less  hv  force  and 
iutiuiidatiou  than  hy  tlie  greatness  of  their  niKiwn  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  counsels.  Humane  toward  vanquished  kings  and  ijcoplcs. 
liberal  with  their  allies,  they  asked  for  themselves  only  glory  and 
victory.  They  left  to  kings  their  majesty,  to  nations  their  laws 
and  their  indepemh'nc(\"' 

With  these  words  Livy  commences  the  story  of  the  war  against 
Perseus.  The  facts  had  corresponded  hitherto  and  were  still  to 
eorresjiond  to  this  uiaguiiieeut  eulogy. 

The  defeat  of  Autioehus  and  the  ruin  of  the  ^Etolians  had 
appeased  the  humiliated  pride  of  Philip,  but  liad  taken  from  him 
the  only  auxiliaries  who  inigjit  have  Ikh'U  aide  to  save  him.  He 
now  remained  alone  against  Pome,  and  liy  tlie  outrages  which  the 
senate  heaped  ujion  him,  he  coidd  see  that  his  ruin  was  deter- 
mined. As  the  price  of  his  alliance  in  the  war  with  Autioehus.  the 
senate  had  allowed  him  to  retain  wliatever  con(|uests  he  might 
mak(\  Scarcely  had  th(^  vict<iry  at  Thermopyhe  been  gained 
when  his  advanc(>  was  arn'sted.  lie  was  about  to  take  Lamia  in 
Thessaly  ;  Acilius  oidered  him  to  abandon  the  siege.  He  had  con- 
(|U(>r(Hl  Athamania  ;  the  ^Etolians  were  allowed  time  to  exptd 
him  from  the  eouutrv.  Too  carefully  watched  in  (ireece.  he  turned 
upon  Tln'ace  and  there  (piietly  inade  some  concpiests  of  importance. 
The    s("aports,     .Enos    and     Maroueia.     received     garrisons.        Uut    on 
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this  side'  Eumeues  kept  watch  upon  him,  and  deuoimced  him  at 
Rome.  As  soon  as  it  was  kno\vn  that  the  eomphiints  of  exiles 
from  these  two  cities  were  well  received,  a  crowd  of  Thessalians, 
Magneti,  Athamani,  and  others  rushed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,'-  and  the  senate  sent  tlu'oe 
commissioners,  who,  in  order  to  show  tlie 
Greeks  the  humiliation  and  weakness  of  this 
king  before  whom  they  had  so  long  trembled, 
fibliged    Philip    to    appear    like    an    ordinary    culprit    before    their 

tiibimal/  He  had  taken  from  them, 
the  Thessalians  complained,  oOO 
young  men  of  the  noblest  families, 
he  had  riiiued  the  port  of  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis  for  the  advantage  of 
Demetrias,  and  had  waylaid  all  the 
deputies  whom  they  had  sent  to 
Flamininus.  "  Like  slaves  snddenly 
let  free,"  the  Idng  rejoined,  "these 
men  knew  nnt  liow  to  use  theii" 
liberty  save  in  insulting  their  master; 
besides,"  he  added,  haughtily,  "  the 
last  sun  has  not  yet  set  ! " '  Of 
course  the  commissioners  decided 
against  him. 

Livy  and  Polybius  accuse  him 
of  cruelty,  which  was,  however,  habitual  to  all  these  kings,  and 
the  former   relates    in    proof   of   this  a  story   showing  how  merciless 


T.  Q.  Flaiiiinimis." 


'  Tlie  Roman  commissionei-,  Fabiiis  Labeo,  liad  made  it  a  rule  iii  determining  tlie  boundary 
)ietween  Macedoii  and  Thrace,  after  the  battle  of  Cytioscephala?,  to  follow  the  old  royal  roaii, 
\yliich  neyer  came  near  tlie  sea.     (Liyy,  xxxix.  27.) 

-  Polybius,  xxxiv.  4.  There  were  so  many  nations  represented  that  it  took  tliree  days  to 
hear  the  complaints. 

"  A  free  horse  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  On  the  reyerse,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants 
(MAPONMTEQN)  surrounding  a  yine  tree  in  a  hollow  square. 

'  Tanqunm  rew.     (Liyy,  xxxix.  2-5.) 

"  Nondnm  omnium  dierum  solem  occiilisse.     (I-iyy,  xxxix.  26.) 

"  Marble  bu.st  in  the  Cabinet  tie  France,  No.  329.3  of  tlie  catalogue.  It  resembles  the  coin 
represented  on  p.  31.  Cf.  Heme  7ittmismatique,  yol.  i.  p.  59,  pi.  4,  No.  2,  1.^^2;  see  p.  200, 
a  paper  by  AI.  Francois  Lenormant  on  this  subject.  A  bronze  statue  bad  been  erected  to  Fla- 
niiniinis  at  Rome,  opposite  the  circus.  (Pint.,  Flam.,  1.)  It  is  pos.sible  therefore  that  the  bust 
and  the  coin  really  .>^bow  us  tlie  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Macedon. 
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people  were  iu  those  times/  Philip  had  put  to  death  an  eiuiiieut 
Thessaliaii  and  his  two  sons-iu-law.  The  widows  had  each  an 
infant  son ;  one  of  them  refused  to  re-marry  ;  the  othc;r  married 
Poris,  the  most  influential  citizen  of  iEneia  in  Chakidice,  and  died 
after  having  borne  him  several  children.  Her  sister,  Tlicoxcna.  in 
order  to  watch  over  her  nephews,  united  her  destiny  to  that  of 
Poris,  and  became  a  real  mother  to  all  his  children.  An  order 
from  -  Philip  was  presently  issued  prescrilnng  that  the  sous  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  put  to  death  shoidd  be  sent  to  him.  Death 
or  infamy  awaited  them.  Theoxena  declared 
that  she  would  kill  them  sooner  than  give 
them  up,  and  Poris  attempted  to  make?  his 
escape.  He  embarked  by  night  with  his 
family    to    go    to    Athens,    but    the   wind    was 

contrary.  When  day  da^\^lcd  they  were  still  in  sight  of  the 
harboiu',  and  a  vessel  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  tliem.  Theoxena, 
foreseeing  this  possibility,  had  provided  herself  with  weapons  and 
with  poison.  "Death,"  she  said,  "is  our  solc^  refuge;  here  are 
two  ways  to  reach  it."  Some  preferred  poison,  othei's  the  sword ; 
she  threw  them  dying  into  the  sea,  and  with  her  husband  leaped 
after  them.'' 

Accustomed  though  men  Avere  to  like  misfortunes,  this  tragic 
end  of  an  entire  family  excited  public  horror,  and  the  pious 
historian  asserts  that  from  that  day  the 
gods  marked  Philip  for  destruction.  Pome 
was  ready  to  become  the  minister  of  (livi)ie 


Coin  of  ^Eneia." 


Aces,  King  of  Tliraee.'' 


The  inti'rvcntion  of    the   gods   was   not, 
liowcvi'r,   necessary — policy  sutficed,   and  tlie 
king    put     liimself    in     the     wrong     towards     Pome     by     imprudent 
measures    wliich    the     senate    regarded    as    provocations.       It     was 


'  Poh'bius,  xxiv.  0.  Livy,  as  might  be  oxpeoled,  is  very  lU'olix  on  the  subject  of  the  crnehy 
and  (lebaucliery  of  Philip. 

-  Ilebneted  head,  tliong-lit  to  be  that  of  .Eneas.  On  the  reverse,  AINEIAS,  around  a  hollow 
square.     Tetradi'achni  of  .Eiuua. 

'  Livy,  xl.  4. 

'  Horned  head  of  x-Vlexander,  in  memory  of  tho  god  .Animon,  whose  son  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  declared  himself  to  be.  On  ;iu>  reverse,  HAi:i  Ai:S2i:  AKOV  (.\ces,  king).  Minerva 
Nioephoros  seated  ;  inider  her  feet  a  trident.  Gold  stater  of  I  lie  inikuown  Idng,  Aces  ;  unique 
in  the  Cabinet  <lv  France. 
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kmsis. 


AvisL'  tu  (ipou  iiiiue;*,  to  estaljli>li  now  taxos,  to  favdiir  (■(niiiiu'rce ; 
it  was  IK  it  so  to  eudeuvoiu'  to  increase  the  pojiulatidii  of  his 
kiugdom  by  Asiatic  measures,  which  excited 
against  hiui  hitter  animosity  -without  bringing 
him  mncli  advantage.  The  mantinie  tl)^^^ls  were 
not  Aery  friendly  towards  him,  and  he  removed 
their  inhabitants  into  Paeonia,  re^ihicing  them 
Avith  barbarians.  Under  pretext  of  bringing  aid 
to  the  Byzantines,  he  made  an  incursion  intd 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  defeated  many  pettv 
and  brought  back    a   mimerons   cohjny.  A\-ith  which  he   hoped 

to  recruit  his  army.  Pru- 
sias  was  at  -war  with  the 
king  of  Perganuis,  and 
Philip  sent  auxiliaries  to 
the  former.  Kemembering 
the  plans  of  Hannibal,  hi' 
sent  secret  emissaries  to 
the  barbarians  of  the 
Danube  tu  league  tliem 
with  himself  for  an  attack 
ujjon  Italy.  Their  chief 
promised  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  king's  son. 
For  the  piu'pose  of  streugth- 
eniuu'  these  negotiations, 
and  contirming  his  intiiU'Uce 
in  Thrace,  I'hili})  founded 
the  city  of  Philijjpopolis 
ou  the  banlvs  of  the  IL'brus, 
not  far  from  ^Inunt  Ibemus. 
It  was  said  that  from    the 


/rfii.iii}[\[^^n\M^ 


^- 


,/>?/- 


Altar  of  Jupiter." 

t(ip    of    this     mountain    the    view    embraced    the    Euxiue    Sea,    the 


'The  lei;eiid  leiids,  HVEMovtiovrOi  MdpKuv  UOyjiov  ^ABEINoi.  *!  AinUOnO.Vfwf,  wliich 
means,  "Under  the  hegemony  of  M.  Pontius  Sabiuu.s  at  I'hilippopolis."  The  nymph  Uhodope, 
niotlier  of  the  river  Ilebrus,  is  represented  seated  upon  a  rock,  l^everse  of  a  copper  coin  of  the 
city  built  hy  Philip  V.  ou  a  hill  side  near  the  river. 

"  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Friihner,  Xo.  40. 
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Adriatic,  tlic  Dauiibo,  and  the  Al2);>.  I'liilij)  dett'riniiied  to  asccud 
this  nioimlain  in  onh'r  hence  to  discern  the  shortest  road  into 
Italy,  iiii'  despairing  of  Greece,  -which  he  knew  too  well,  he 
dreamed  of  repeating  the  expedition  of  Hannibal.  lie  employed 
three  days  in  reaching  the  summit,  which  Avas  wrapped  in  clouds, 
and  built  there  two  altars,  one  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  the  Sun  ; 
but  he  saw  nothing  save  the  fertile  iilains  of  Mix'sia  and  Thrace.' 
When  he  came  down,  the  news  of  this  strange  expedition,  this 
fruitless  menace,  was  already  on  the  A\ay  to  Eome.  Some  tiuu^ 
before  this,  Philip,  in  order  to  lull  tlu'  vigilance  of  the  senate,  had 
sent  to  Eome  his  son,  Denu'trius,  whom  a  long  residence  in  Eome 
as  a  hostage,  and  also  prudent  regard  fur  his  own  interests, 
had  rendered  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  Eoman  cause. 
With  their  murderous  in- 
genuity, the  senate,  sowing 
discord  and  hatred  in  the 
king's  house,  made  reply 
that  they  would  pardon  the 
father  through  consideration 
for  the  son.  Demetrius  soon 
paid  with  his  life  fur  this 
pertidious  expression  of  re- 
spect.'-' 

The  senate,  in  their 
turn,  commenced  prepara- 
tions, using  peace  to  ener- 
vate     the      already      feeble 

natinns  oF  llellas,  and  wurkiiig  uninterruptedly  but  (piiefly  foi'  the 
dissulutieii  nf  leagues  and  the  redm-ing  of  States.  Their  commis- 
sioners Avere  never  absent  from  (Jreece,'  Flaniininus  ever  at  llieii' 
head,   his  intlueuee   aggrandized    by   the  dignity  of  censor,   which  he 


The  iiuu  I'ei'sonilicj.' 


'  I. ivy.  \1.  L'2. 

'- I'oU-bius,  xxiv.  1  antl  .5.  Demetrius  was  given  to  imilerslainl  tliat  the  Romans  woiilil 
suon  place  him  on  tlie  throne  of  Maei'ilon.     See  p.  S4. 

^  Bnsi  in  tlu'  Tjonvri\  "  Tlie  young  god,  witli  a  Phrygian  cap,  his  head  raised  towards 
heaven,  his  eyebrows  eontracled,  !iis  lips  parted,  the  liair  tlirown  l)aelc  from  his  forehead." 
(Frohnev,  Notice  de  la  .ladpture  antique  du  Mtisee  natiaiud  dii.  Limrrc,  vol.  i.  p.  384.) 

'  Thev  went  as  far  as  Crete.     (Polvbins,  xxiii.  !).) 
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had  lately  enjo^'cd.  Two  men  in  the  East  hamperetl  the  i)olic)"  of 
the  senate — Philopojnieu  in  Greece,  Hannibal  in  Asia.  Flamininus 
accepted  the  shameful  task  of  fi'eeiug  them  from  these  two  uld 
men.  Philopojmeu  was  now  seventy  j'ears  of  ago.  He  did  not  de- 
ceive himself  in  respect  to  his  country's  future ;  he  saw  her  liberty 
perishing  without  even  haA-ing  for  its  tomb  a  field  of  battle.  "Ai-e 
you,  then,  so  eager,"  said  the  old  general,  with  sad  and  bitter 
resignation,  to  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  Eome,  "  are 
you,  then,  so  eager,  Aristteuus,  to  see  the  last  day  of  Greece ! " 
However,  he  struggled  valiantly.  Diophanes  having  imprudently 
iinited  the  troops  of  the  league  with  those  of  Flamininus  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Sparta,  Pliiloposmen  threw  himself  into  the 
city  and  defended  it  against  them.'  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
Spartans  attempted  to  seize  a  seaport  [Gythium]  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  secret  communication  with  Eome,  he  coustrauied 
them  to  remain  in  the  alliance,  and  caused  their  walls  to  be  pulled 
do^vn,  to  take  from  them  the  desu'c  and  the  means  of  defection. 
Eome  required  that  the  Acha^ans  should  compel  Sparta  to  receive 
again  her  banished  citizens ;  Philopoemen  opposed  this,  not  through 
vindictiveness  against  the  banished,  but  that  they  should  not  come 
under  tliis  obligation  to  the  Eomans. 

The  union  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  a  single  State  made  pro- 
gress, and  the  reputation  of  the  league  and  of  its  general  spread 
far  and  wide.  Seleucus,  Eumenes,  and  Ptolemy  sent  them  rich 
gifts  by  ambassadors.-  The  senate  made  haste  to  humble  the  pride 
of  this  confederation,  which  assumed  to  manage  its  affairs  in  its 
own  way  without  allowing  the  Eomans  to  interfere 
in  them.^  Messages  were  sent  to  permit  ~  Sparta  to 
scjiarate  from  the  league,  but  Philopoemen  refused  the 
envoys  an  assembly  for  this  business.  They  returned 
Com  of       ^^-^^1^    orders   from   Eome    that   they  should   be    heard   at 

Megalopolis.  "^ 

all  times,  and  they  presented  themselves  in  the  assembly, 
accompanied   by  the  exiles  from  Si:)arta,  Aviiom    the    day  before   the 

'  He  refused  the  title  of  king  at  Sparta.     (Polybius,  xx.  14.) 

-  Piilybius,  xxiii.  6. 

'  Pol)  bius,  xxiv.  10. 

'  MEFAA.  Pau  seated  ou  a  rock,  holding  the  peilitm  (see  vol.  i.  p.  142).  In  the  field,  an 
eafile.  Reverse  of  a  coppei-  coin  (/Egiiietan  triobol)  of  Megalopolis,  the  obverse  bearing  a 
head  of  Jupiter. 
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Achauins  hud  coudoiimcd  i><  dvatli.  Wlicu  Flanimiiuis  went  to 
doiiiuud  of  Pnii^ias  the  head  of  Hannibal,  he  jja.ssed  tlir(ini;]i 
Messene.  Scarcely  liad  he  left  the  city  when  a  sedition  broke 
ont   ayainst    the    Acha'any,   and    at    the    same    time    u    decree   of    the 


tiiieriil  Scene.' 


senate  was  issned    liixinn'   permission   to    Corinth,  Arg-os,  and   Sparta 
to  separate    themstdves    from   th(>  league.      I'hilopteinen  ;it   t'.iis   time 


'  Cimthdrus  in  tlie  Cn/iincf  tie  France,  No.  .33.31  of  ilic  catalojruf.  This  oiio-liaiidletl 
raiitlKirna  represents  a  fmicval  scene,  the  body  of  the  dead  wrainied  in  a  shroud,  with  tlie 
hoarded  head  ulone  visibh',  is  extended  on  a  car  drawn  by  two  inules.  lielow  are  seated  two 
women,  wlio  appear  to  be  plucking  out  their  hair.  The  head  of  a  third  almost  touches  that  of 
the  corpse.  Two  others,  with  sif^ns  of  grief,  walk  beside  the  car.  Behind  are  seen  a  man,  his 
hand  raised  to  liis  hair  in  sign  of  afflielion,  a  Hute  player,  and  five /jo/</(Ve»' (warriors),  armed 
and  lowering  their  spear.s  in  token  of  nmnniing:  a  funereal  colnni  i  completes  the  .scene. 

VOL.  n.  u 
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was  at  Megalopolis.  Notwitlistandiug  his  age  and  a  recent  illness, 
lie  Aveut  thirty  miles  iu  a  day  to  stitle  the  iusiiiTeetioii  ;  Init 
in  an  aeti(jn  with  the  Messenians  he  fell  from  his  horse,  Avas 
taken,  and  eiindemncd  to  drink  hemlock  (183).  Lycortas,  his 
friend,  avenged  his  death  npon  the  JVIesscniaus,  and  all  Greece 
united  to  do  him  funeral  honours ;  Polybius  carried  the  uru  con- 
taining his  ashes.  "  As  they  say  a  mother  loves  her  latest 
children  most,  Greece,  having  brought  forth  Philopa'Uien  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time,  lo\ed  him  with  singular  affection,  and  called 
him  the  last  of  her  chikb'eu."  ' 

At  the  hand  of  Eome  Hannibal  also  perished.  Abandoned 
by  Antioehus  after  Magnesia,  he  withdrcAV  into  Crete  and  thence 
into  Armenia,  whence  I'rusias  called  him,  to  have  the  aid  of  his 
talents  against  Eumenc^s.  Ilannibal  defeated  the  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  but  tlie  echo  of  his  victories  reached  Eome,  and  he  soon 
saAv  Flaminiuus  arrive  at  the  coiu-t  of  Prusias.  He  had  caused 
seven  secret  ways  of  exit  to  be  prepared  in  his  house,  but  Avheu 
he  sought  to  escape  they  were  all  guarded.  "  Let  us  relieve  tln^ 
Romans  from  their  terrors,"  he  said,  and  took  poison,  Avhicli  lie 
liad  always,  witli  him  (183)."  Thus  perished  the  man  whom 
Montesquieu  has  called   "  the  colossus  of  antiquity." 

These  two  old  men  being  removed,  it  appeared  that  Pome 
A\ould  tind  henceforth  onlv  impotent  hatreds.  In  Syria,  Antioehus 
liad  perished,  stoned  to  death  by  his  oavu  people, 
Avhose  temples  he  had  pillaged  to  pay  his  debt 
to  the  senate  (187),  and  Seleucns,  his  successor, 
occupied  the  elcA'en  years  of  his  reign  in  gather- 
ing the  money  for  the  tribute.  At  one  time  he 
proposed  to  ckaAV  the  SAVord  in  defence  of  Phar- 
n,  ^,         naces,    kini^     cf     Poutus,    against     Emnenes    and 

Puamaces  I.'  i  !-i  ;        o 

Ariarathus  of  Cappadocia,  but  Eome  commanded 
peace  to  the  four  kings.  Egypt,  under  the  tpanny  of  Epiphanes 
and    during   the    minority    of    Philometor,   grcAV   Aveaker   every    day. 


'  Ilollin,  after  Plutarch.  (Pliilopoemen,  l.|  [The  details  of  Philopceiiion's  policy,  wliich 
are  given  in  the  text  very  briefly  and  without  criticism,  should  be  studied  eitlier  in  Freenuurs 
Federal  Government,  or  in  Hertzberg's  Greece  under  the  Romans,  vol.  i. — Ed.'] 

-  Livy,  xxxix.  51  :  Plut.,  Flam.,  28.  The  same  year,  it  is  said,Scipio  died  in  his  voluntary 
exile  at  Liternum. 

^  Diademed  head  of  Pharnaces  I.,  from  a  tetradrachm. 
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Ak'xaudria,  murcover,  seemed  a  world  no  \ast  and  tiiuiltlous  that 
ueither  kiuys  uor  iieoi)les  liad  auy  oecasiou  to  look  beyond  it  ; 
Carthage  was  striving  to  have  herself  forgotten;  Masiuissa  had 
just  taken  from  her  a  third  province  ;  she  had  dared  oidy  to  oom- 
[ilain  and  to  solicit  from  tlu^  senate  a  vague  pronuse  of  2)roteetion 
agaiust  further  encroachmeuts.  In  Spain  the  war  was  about  to 
cease ;  in  Italy  almost  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  were  submissive ; 
Macedon  oidy  remained  erect  and  strong. 

Every  day,  to  nourish  his  resentment,  I'liilip  hail  his  treaty 
with  the  Eomans  read  over  to  him.  His  emissaries  had  returned 
from  the  banks  (»f  the  Danube.  A  numerous  tribi',  famous  for 
their  courage,  tlu;  liastarna^,  had  accepted  his  offers.  To  these 
barbarians  he  promised  a  safe  way  through  Thrace,  where  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  produced  a  great  impressi(jn ;  he  assured 
them  provisions,  pay,  and  the  fnatful  lands  in  the  country  of  the 
Dardanians.  This  people  being  destroyed,  he  proposed  to  let  loose 
the  Bastamec  upon  Italy,  while  himself  should  rouse  Greece  and 
call  all  the  kings  to  liberty. 

But  the  malicious  prudence  of  the  senate  was  to  bear  its  fruit. 
i)c>metrius  on  his  return  into  Macedon  had  found  there  a  powerful 
faction,  who  desired  peace  at  any  i)rice,  and  at  once  placed  him  at 
their  head  as  the  friend  of  Rome.  The  par- 
tisans of  war  had  for  header  an  elder  brother 
of  Denu'trius,  Perseus,  who  being  the  son  of 
a  woman  of  lo\\-  birth  feared  lest  Philip  might 
leave  the  crown  to  Demetrius.  To  ruin  tliis 
rival,  Perseus  represented  him  to  the  king  as 
a  traitor,  urged  on  by  Flamininus  and  by  his 
own  ambition,  to  snalcli  the  power  from  his  Pl'ilip  V.  of  Mac.-.lon.' 
father.  The  unfortunate  IMiilij)  hesitated  betwen  his  two  sous. 
And  the  yoiuig  prince  having  attempted  to  tiee  to  llonu',  the 
king  resolved  upon  his  death.  lie  was  inviti'tl  to  attend  a  sacri- 
ficial feast  at  Heraclea,  where  poisoned  food  was  gi\cu  him  (182). 
It  is  said  that  later  Philij)  became  aware  of  his  son's  innocence, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  died  of  grief  (IT'J). 

'  Ili^:i(I  ijf  I'liilip  v.,  t'lillicr  of    Perseus,  from  a  coin.      (.Miouiiut,  •'ii'jiji.,  vul.  iii. ;  Cf.  .Viv/i. 
de  I'Acad.  des  insci:,  vol.  iii.  p.  108.) 

(i  '2 
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II. — Pekseus. 

.Vfter  having  eonqiicrcd  Perseus,  tlic  iioman.s  have  striven  to 
dishonour  him.  Tlieir  historians  have  made  use  of  the  rights  of 
war,  i'(('  ric/k,  and  those  of  later  times  have  done  the  same.  But 
docs  not  Livy  accuse  Hannibal  of  incapacity,  while  in  the  case  of 
Perseus  ho  extols  the  purity  of  maimers,  the  truly  royal  majesty 
of  demeanoiu',  the  skill  in  manly  exercises  and  in  all  labours  in 
peace  and  Avar  of  the  Macedonian  king?'  He  vagui'ly  acciises  him 
of  having  killed  his  wife,  and  reproaches  him  distinctly  with  the 
murder  of  I)em!>trius.  But  l)y  Livy's  own  account  it  is  evident 
tliat  Perseus  had  reason  to  believe  himself  in  danger. 
He  represents  him  as  avaricious  and  caring  more  for  his 
treasui'es    than    for   his    croAvn ;    yet    when   the    cities   of 

Macedon    offered    him    sulisidies    of    their    own    free    will, 

Cotys.-  _  ' 

he  refused  them ;  ^  when  Cotys  had  served  in  the 
Macedonian  army  six  months  with  2,000  auxiliaries,  he  gave 
him  for  liis  cavalry  100  talents  more  than  had  been  agreed 
upon.*  We  shall  see  by-and-by,  whether  there  was  not  some  excuse 
for  his  conduct  towards  Gcntius  and  the  Bastarnie.  Within  his 
kingdom  Perseus  was  able  to  gain  the  affection  and  the  devoted 
obedience  of  his  subjects ;  without,  he  so  raised  the  respect  felt 
for  Macedon  that  during  ten  years  he  kept  the  eyes  of  the  world 
tixed  upon  her.''  As  to  the  murders  attributed  to  him  either  proof 
is  lacking,  as  in  the  charge  of  Eammius  of  Brundusium,  or  they 
made  part  of  that  policy  of  perfidy  and  assassination  common  to 
all  kings  at  that  time,  and  to  Eome  herself.  They  who  had  caused 
the  death  of  Hannibal,  of  Philopcemen,  and  of  Brachyllas  were  not 
in    a    position   to    reproach    Perseus   Avith   the   miu-der   of    Eumenes. 

'  Livy  :  J\7/«7  jKitcrnrs  hiscivue,  etc.  He  follows  Polybius  here,  as  iu  almost  all  tlial. 
coiicenis  Greece  aiid  tlie  East.     Perseus  was  at  this  time  thirty-one. 

■  Head  of  Cotys  III.,  from  a  bronze  coin. 

^  Loi/atiuncs  rivitatum  I'eneritnt  ad  pecunias  .  .  .  .  et  fnimcnfum  jtnlliceinhoii  ail  be/lam. 
(Livy.)  Upon  this  accession  he  remitted  to  hLs  subjects  all  that  tliey  owed  as  taxes,  and  re- 
stored to  those  recalled  from  banishment  their  confiscated  property  and  even  the  revenues 
during  their  absence.     (Polybius,  xxvi.  S.) 

'  Two  hundred  talents,  that  i.s,  for  1,000  horsemen.     (Livy,  xlii.  67.) 

°  Ipsins  Pci'sc'  ....  celebrari  rioinen.     (Livy.) 
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Doubt  has  been  cast  even  upon  his  courage.  But  he  was  present 
iu  all  his  battles  ;  he  led  all  expeditions — in  Thrace,  in  lUyria,  in 
Epirus,  against  the  Dardanians,  and  in  ^Etolia.  At  Pydna,  ha\ing 
been  -wounded  the  pr<'ei'ding  day,  he  flung  himself  witheut  cuirass 
into  the  midst  of  his  l)rt>ken  phalanx.  Perseus,  therefore,  Avas 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  principal  men  of  his  time. 

It  was  said  that  IMiilip  had  desired  to  leave  his  crown  to  the 
nephew  of  his  fornun-  guardian  Antigonus,  and  Perseus  hastened 
to  rid  himself  of  a  dangerous  rival.  But  he  was  careful  not  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  senate ;  he  laid  his  crown  at 
their  feet;  he  renewed  the  treaty  his  father  had  made  witli  them; 
and  for  six  years  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  turn 
away  from  himself  the  attention  of  Pome.  lie  felt,  however,  that 
a  menace  hung  for  ever  over  his  head,  and  that  the  causes  wliich 
brought  about  the  second  Macedonian  war  were  preparing  a  tliird. 
The    comi^letiou    of     the    work    Flamininus    had    begun     in    (ireece 


demanded     the    destruction    of     the    kingdom     of     ]\Iacedon. 


Tlie 


senators  of  Rome  were  not  the  men  to  ask  themselves  whetlier 
this  would  be  an  honourable  thing.  It  sufficed  that  it  would  be 
useful,  and  they  liad  the  art,  often  practised  since  tlieir  time, 
of  making  the  victim  appear  the  aggressor.  Perseus  had  never 
conceived  the  mad  design  of  playing  the  part  of  llamiibal,  or  of 
att(>nipting  that  of  Antiochus.  He  had  not  even  at  his  commund 
the  resources  possessed  by  his  father  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  earlier  struggles  against  Pome.  lie 
could  therefore  have  no  other  thought  than  that 
of  organizing  in  silence  and  iu  secret  the  defence 
of  his  oflii  territories.  But  this  he  did  with 
energy. 

Philip   had   left    him    a   well-fdled  treasury ; 
he    improved     its     condition     still     further,     and 
amassed    means    to     j)ay    1(1,0(10     mercenaries    for    ten     years, 
had    no    fleet;     to    create    one    would    have    been    e(|ui\alent     to    a' 
declaration    of    war.      Tliis    lie    did    not    venture,    but     he     destroyed 
all    his    seaports,  whieli    were    not    in    a    condition    to    defend    them- 
selves.      Tie     gatliered     in     his     arsenals     wea[)i)Us     to     ecjuip     thi'ee 


lie 


lu-ail  of  TiTsi'iis,  fiYiin  ;i  Ictni'lniclin). 
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armies    and    also    a     stoi'e    of    provisions    sufficiont    for    ten    years.' 
By    liis     Tliracian     expeditions     Philip     had    inured     liis     army     to 
war,    and    Perseus    now    kept    them     in    training    l>y    a    sueeessful 
campaign    against  the  Dolopians,  Avho    had   proposed  to  plaee  them- 
selves  under   the   protection    of    Eome.       Tlie    Macedonian    army    at 
this  time  amounted   to   45,000  able-bodied  men.      Finally,   to  gather 
all   his   people    around    him,    Perseus    opened    the    prisons,    remitted 
unpaid  taxes,   and  recalled  all  those  who  had  been   sent    into  exile. 
Edicts  posted   at   Delphi,   Delos,  and   hi   the   temph'   of   the  Itlioniiin 
Athene,  promised  them  safety  and  the  restitution  of  their  possessions. 
Philip   had   never   been   able    to    make    the    Greeks   forget    his 
cnielty.      Perseus    sent   ambassadors  to  all  their 
cities    asking    for    oblivion  of    the    past,   and    an 
honest    alliance    in    tln'    future.       To    secure    the 
friendship  of    the   Athenians    and    tlie    Aelueans, 
he   sent   back    to   them    those   of    theii'    slaves   to 
whom    his    father    liad    given    asylum    in    former 
vears.       Thessaly    was    iiicapal)le    of    self-gov(>rn- 
ment,     and     Perseus     took      advantage     of     her 
divisions,  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  debtor  against 
his  credittir,  and  ]Maeedoman  garrisons  were  soon  replaced  in  ncnirly 
all    the  cities  whence!  the  Pomans  had  expelled 
them.      Epirus  had   turned   against  I'hilip   with 
reluctance,  and  Perseus  secretly  restored  the  old 
alliance.     The  Bwotiaus  had  rejected  the  friend- 
ship   of    his  father;    they   publicly   aceei>ted    his 
in  a  treaty  which  was  posted  at  Thebes,   J)elos, 
and  Delphi.     Had  it  not   been   for  certain  well- 
advised    and    judicious     per.sons,     Acluea     would 
same,     and     to    Perseus    the     >l]]tolians    aildressed 
themselves    in    a    case    of    distuidiance.      Oentius,    a     petty    king    of 
Illyria,     alarmed    by     the     neighboui'hood     and    tlie    thr<'ats    of     the 
Pomans,^   promised    auxiliaries    in    exchange   for    money,    and    ( 'otys, 
king    of    the    Thracian    Odrysa\    engaged    to    sliare    all     Ins    pei-ils. 


Seleucus  IV. ^ 


'  Livy,  xlii.  12  ;  riutarcli,  ^Eim/ius.  M. 

■^  Diademed  liead  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Pliilnpatnr,  frnm  a  It'Ondrachni. 

■'  Diademed  lipa<l  of  Prusia.s  II.,  from  a  tetradraelim. 

■'  Hw.  in  Liv.v,  .\1.  i'2,  the  accu.satioii.a  of  the  pra>toi-  Duronius, 
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Antioclius  IV.' 


The  king  of  Syi-ia,  Sclciiciis  lY.,  had  given  Perseus  liis  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  a  TJhodian  fleet  brought  the  bride  to  Macedon,' 
and  Prusias,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  only  waiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  in  .Vsia  Eumcnes,  the  favourite  of  tlie  senate. 
Meanwhile  the  latter  had  not  failed  to  discover 
that  tlie  friendship  of  Pome  was  sometimes  a 
\'ery  heavy  btirdcm,'-  and  he  was  seeking  to 
secure  that  of  Antiochus  lY.  Ehodes,  ill-recom- 
pensed for  her  services,  and  detecting  the  agency 
of  the  senate  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Lyciaus 
against  her  authority,  ^^'as  making  overtures 
to  Perseus ;  and  even  deputies  from  the  Asiatic 
cities  *  had  secret  interviews  with  him  for  several  days  in  the 
island  Samothrace.  At  Carthage  his  ambassadors  were  received 
by  the  senate  at  night  in  tlie  temple  of  ^Esculapius. '  And.  tinallv, 
o(),000  Bastarnae  were  on  tlie  march,  and  the  rumour  of  their 
adxance  struck  terror  in  Italy." 

Thus,  the  work  that  Hannibal  had  not  been  abl(>  to  do, 
Perseus  seeuied  likely  to  accomplish.  Encouraged  by  the  universal 
hatred  aroused  against  Rome  in  cnnseipiouce  of  her  ambition,  he 
advanced  uKU-e  boldly.  That  the  Greeks  might  again  behold  the 
Macedonian  ensigns  whicli  they  had  not  seen  in  twenty  years,  he 
came  with  an  army,  under  pretext  of  offering  sacrifices  to  Apollo, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Delphi.  In  Thrace  and  Illyria  the  senate 
had  allies,  and  Perseus  plundered  iVbrupolis  and  caused  the  lUyrian 
chief    Arthetauros    to    be    slain.'       Two    Thebaus    strove    to    retain 


'  Piilvbiiis,  xxvi.  5. 

"  Livy  says  of  him  and  of  Allaliis  ;  Jnm  enim  .ijcupprfiin  hfihcliat  Rnmtinon.  lie  assured  to 
Autiochus  Ihe  tliroiie  wliicli  llcliddciriis,  llie  assassin  of  Scltniciis,  was  t'lidcavouring'  to  usurp. 
Tlif  (Tiiins  made  by  Philip  and  Por.spus  in  'I'hraoe  had  only  Ihe  effect  of  attaching  liini  to  the 
Uonian  cause.  However,  he  otfered  to  .sell  Per.seiis  liis  neutrality  at  tlie  price  of  .500  talents,  or 
his  co-operation  at  1,5(X).  After  a  noble  conflict  of  avarices,  says  Polyliins  (.\xix.  2,  5,  and  0), 
they  .separated,  like  two  brave  athlete.s,  with  equal  advaiilaffe  on  botli  sides,  lint  J  am  not 
disposed  to  believe  this  story  of  i'olybius,  who  repeats  coniniDn  rnnionr,  but  gives  no  anlheiilic 
fact. 

'  Head  of  Antiochus  IV.,  Kpipliani's,  fmin  a  telradrarhin. 

'  Ijivy,  xlii.  2o.  However,  they  had  not  the  coiirai>e  to  declare  them.selves:  in  170,  deputies 
from  a  large  number  of  them  came  to  Uome.  .Vs  to  the  llhodiaris,  the  senate  iufornieil  them  that 
the  Lyciaus  had  not  been  given  tliem  as  .subjects,  but   as  allii's  and  friends.     ( I'olyliiiis,  xxvi.  5.) 

''  liivy,  xli.  27. 

'  A  deputation  nf  Dardanians  came  to  asli  a.ssisianee  against  them. 

''  Livv.  xlii.  l-'!:   and  Pnlvbius,  xxvii. 
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Coin  of  Bojotia.' 


Boeotia     iu     tlic     lloinau     alliance,    and     they    fell     by     assassina- 
tion. 

Eumeues,    alarmed    at    this   resurrection    of    Macedonian   power, 

hastened  to  denounce  it  at  Eome.  lie 
made  known  in  the  senate  tlie  pre- 
parations of  Perseus,  his  intrignu's  to 
gain  everywhere  the  popular  party, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  friends  of 
Eome,  and  his  crimes,  real  or  sup- 
posed. "  Seeing,"  he  said,  "  that 
yf)u  leave  the  field  open  in  Greece,  and  that  notliing  has  ex- 
liausted  your  patience,  he  believes  that  he  shall  be  able  to  come 
into  Italy  without  meeting  a  single  soldier  upon  his  way."  Eumeues 
terminated  this  spiteful  appeal  by  the  habitual  invocation  of  the  gods. 
Perseus  on  his  part  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy ;  they 
asked  permission  to  reply  to  Eumeues,  and  did  so  with  hauteur, 
almost  with  nu-nace.  "  The  king,"  they  said,  "  is  anxious  to 
justify  himself.  lie  hopes  that  nothing  in  his  acts  or  words  will 
be  regarded  as  hostile ;  at  the  same  time,  if  a  pretext  of  war 
is  sought  pcn-sistently,  he  will  def(Mid  Jiiiiiself  bravely.  The  favours 
of  Mars  arc  indiscriminate,  and  the  issue  of  v/ar  is  uncertain." 

Eiunenes,  loaded  with  presents,  among  Avhich  were  the  consular 
insignia,  the  cunde  chair,  and  the  ivory  wand,  returned  home  by 
way  of  Greece,  aaid  Perseus,  certain  that  he  would  go  up  to 
Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  offering  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  posted 
assassins  upon  tlio  road.  To  give  access  to  this  famous  temple, 
the  Romans  had  luiilt  a  flue  road;  the  Greeks  liad  never  taken 
this  trouljle."  Above  Cirrha  the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  at  a  certain 
spot  near  a  ruin  was  a  mere  foot-path,  rendei-ed  even  more  narrow 
by  a  landsliji.  Foiu'  In-igands  concealed  themselves  behind  the 
ruin,  and  awaited  the  king  who  arrived,  followed  by  his  frieuds 
and  liis  guards.  As  the  i:)arty  ascended  they  became  more  scattered, 
until,  as  he  approached  the  ruin,  Eumenes  was  alone  with  Pan- 
taloon, tile  yEtolian  chief.     At  this  moment  the   concealed  assassins 


'  noeotian  buckler.  On  the  rever.se,  a  va.se  (diota) ;  abuve  it,  an  armw,  ami  on  each  .sidi'  of 
tlie  vase  SENO,  a  inagistrate'.s  name.     Didraflimc  of  the  licenlians. 

"[The  Greek  .sy.slem  of  roail.s,  thoufrti  iml  tn  In'  riiiii]KinM|  In  ihr  Itunian.  was  m'V\ 
good,  and  travelling  was  quite  ea.sy.  iW.] 
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i-ollcd    down    gi'oat    stones,    one    of    wliieli    struck    tlio  king    on    tho 

liead,  another  on  tho  shonhler ;    he    fell  fainting,  and  was   believed 

dead ;    all    fled,    even    the    assassins,    who    did    not  suppose    they 
needed  to  dispatch  thcii' 

11 


A'ictira.  They  climbed 
up  the  mountain  witli 
all  possible  speed,  and 
one  of  their  number 
being  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rest,  they 
slew  him,  that  he  should 
not  fall  living  into  the 
hands  of  the  guards, 
who,  discovering  tlunr 
small  number,  had  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit. 

ThevEtolian,  mean- 
while, had  remained 
near  the  king,  coher- 
ing him  with  his  body 
until  the  party  came 
up.  Eumenes,  still  in- 
sensible, was  carried  on 
board  his  vessel,   which 


Altar  of  Apoll.i 


sailed  at  once  for  Corinth,  and  thence  to  iEgina,  being  carried 
across  the  isthmiis.  Tho  party  stopped  in  ^Egina,  and  profonnVl 
silence  was  maintained  in  respect  to  what  liad  occurred.  Tlie 
Pcrgameans,  well  aware  from  whose  hand  this  l>l(iw  had  com(% 
were  too  near  neighbours  to  Macedon  not  to  find  it  advisable  to 
keep  secret  the  results  of  Die  injury  or  the  prosjiccts  of  recovery. 
News  of  the  king's  death  soon  reached  rergamus,  and  Attains, 
his  brother,  hastened  to  claim  th(>  kingdom  and  the  hand  of  the 
(pieen,  his  sister-in-law. 

A   Eoman   connnissioner,  Valerius,  was  at  this    time  in  (Jreece. 


'  Ba-s-reliof  in  tlip  Villa  Alhani,  publisliod  by  P.  Pirane.^i  (vol.  ii.,  p.  2."?;),  pi.  0^^).  Tlio  pod 
holds  lii.<i  ]yi'e,.'iiid  at  lii.s  side  i.s  tho  corytos, or  box  containing  hi.s  nno\v.*iind  bow.a.onc  of  which 
appears  to  end  in  a  raven's  he.nd,  and  the  otiier  in  a  griffins.  Another  ba.s-relief.  in  the  Mureo 
i'io  ('lenient ino  (v^l.  iv.  ]il.  lo).  represenl.*  the  niri/fox  enrrii'd  on  the  shoulder  V\\i-'  !i  quiver. 
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He  returned  to  Eonic  h)  rcpdrt  the  event  to  the  senate,  lu'iliging 
witli  liiiii  two  -witnesses  against  tlie  king  of  Maccdou.  The  first 
of  these  was  tlie  Avoman  wlio  usnally  lodged  Perseus  -wlien  he 
came  to  Delplii,  and  Avho,  upon  a  receipt  of  a  letter  fnmi  him, 
liad  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  agents  the  house  near  Avliieli  the 
crime  liad  been  connnitted.  The  sec(jnd,  Eammiiis  of  IJrundusium, 
at  whose  house  were  usually  entertained  Ilomans  of  distinction  on 
tlieir  way  from  Italy  into  Greece,  and  envoys  from  foreign  nations, 
testi}i(>d  that  Perseus  had  sent  for  him,  and  had  made  him  th(- 
most  liberal  offers  if  he  would  agree  to  poison  sucli  Komans 
lodged   in   his   house   as   should   be  designated   to   him    by  the  king. 

Perseus,  roughly  handled  liy  Livy,  has  naturally  had  apologists 
to  the  uttermost.  I  cannot  admit  that  the  assassination  of  Eumeues 
was  a  Komau  fiction,  or  that  it  was  a  venture  of  obscure 
liandits.  To  suppress  the  king  of  Pergamus  was  a  most  usciful 
measure,  and  one,  besides,  affording  Pei'sous  the  sweets  of  rev(>nge  ; 
two  motives,  in  those  times,  amply  sufficient.  In  my  judgment 
we  should  accept  against  him  the  unsuccessfid  attempt  at  Delphi, 
while  conceding  that  Pammius,  who  hap})ened  to  be  in  rTroeee, 
retiiriiiui;  from  a  journey  into  ^laccdon,  invented  a  falsehood  to 
account  for  his  i)i'esence  at  Pella,  to  curry  favoiu-  with  Pome,  and 
to  advance  his  own  interests.  For,  in  accordance  with  Pomau 
usage,  this  delatio  would  liring   him   hirge  recomjiense.' 

Hostilities  wen^  to  commence  in  the  year  172.  An  incident, 
curious  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Pome,  suspended  them. 
The  consul,  M.  Popillius  had,  in  the  i)reeeding  3'oar,  and  without 
declaration  of  Avar,  attacked  the  Statielli  [in  the  ^Maritime  AljisJ ; 
10,000  Averc  slain,  and  as  many  more  sold  into  slavery.  As  at 
this  time  many  military'  chiefs  l)elieA'ed  themselves  at  liberty  to 
do  Avhatever  they  pleased  in  their  proA'iuces,  the  senate  found  it 
oii[)orlune  to  giA"e  one  of  tliem  a  lesson.  The  condition  of  affair's, 
moreoA'cr,  Avas  such  that  it  Avas  imprudent  to  jiroAnke  all  Ihe 
mountaineers  of  Liguria.  They  ordered  Popillius,  therefore,  to 
restore  to  the  suiviving  Statiidli  their  liberty,  and  also  the  posses- 
sions of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  This  Avas  an  affront  to 
the  consid,   and   one   which   the  senate   had   no  rii^ht  to  infiict,  for  if 

'  l.ivv.  xlii.  I'j   I",      rcrseu.s  caiirfi'il  m  lirclnnii  ion  In  1»'  iiiiidf  lu  the  senalL'  tluil  llu'  cliargc 
wn.s  caliiriniiniis. 
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he  liad  l)c'eu  cruel,  lie  had  at  least  acted  ■\vitliiu  the  limits  of  his 
uniiirimn.  To  the  tribiiues  .aluue  belonged  the  right  to  simimou 
lain  ou  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  before  the  people,  who 
might  then  punish  him  with  a  fine  or  with  banishment.  Tlie 
seuatus-consultuin,  therefore,  was  a  new  encroachment  made  by 
the  Couscript  Fathers  upon  the  consular  authority.  Popillius  re- 
proached them  with  it  in  an  assembly  which  he  called  together  in 
the  temple  of  Bellona ;  he  condemned  the  prtetor  who  had  made 
the  proposal  of  the  tiue,  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  decree, 
and,  instead  of  a  vote  of  censm'c,  u  formal  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  for  his  \•ictorJ^  The  year  passed  A\"ithout  the  settlement  of 
tliis  difficulty.  A  year  later,  the  new  consuls,  of  whom  one  A^-as 
the  brother  of  Popillius,  renewed  the  discussion,  and  the  irritated 
senate  decreed  that  for  the  year  172,  the  consular  province  shoidtl 
be  the  poor  Liguria,  and  not  the  wealthy  Macedon.  This  delay 
gave  time  to  complete  the  preparations  planned  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  ncirotiations  which  were  to  isohite  Maccdcm.  The  world 
remained,  therefore,  a  year  longer,  anxiously  awaiting  that  struggle 
which  should  again  raise  the  problem  apparently  settled  by  the 
victory  of   Zama. 

Would  Perseus  take  the  offensive,  and  in  the  hope  of  rousing 
Greece,  come  forth  from  those  Macedonian  mountains  which  seemed 
imjiregnabh^  ramparts  ?  Xo  doubt  the  audacity  of  this  course 
would  have  made  it  for  a  time  successful,  and  his  army  would 
have  been  augmented  by  some  few  volunteers.'  But  the  kings 
and  the  nations  who,  in  secret,  so  ardently  desii'cd  his  success, 
would  nut  have  dared  to  furnish  him  with  a  single  soldier. 
Antiochus  forgot  his  brother,  retained  a  hostage  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  to  dispute  with  I'liilometor  the  possession  of  C'oele-syria, 
and  sent  to  Rome  an  embassy  witli  sumptuous  presents  for  tJie 
temples,  and  servile  language  for  the  senate.  Masinissa,  who  had 
just  deprived  Carthage  of  a  fourth  proA-ince  containing  seventy 
cities,  was  securing  the  complaisant  silence  of  Rome  at  the  price 
of  imp  irtant  assistance;  but  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  kindling  a   wax  in  Africa  just  as  tlie  one  in  ^Nlacedou  was  about 

'  Ijiv\-,  xlii.  25.  Omne»  reges  civitatcsque  ....  converterant  animus  in  curam  ....  hc-lli^ihid, 
'£)).  In  liheris  gentibus  plebs  vhit/ne  omnix  ....  erat  ad  regem  yfacedonaxi/iie  inclinata  (ibid,  30). 
](ut  tlie  aristocratic  parly,  ever^'wliere  sustained  by  Rome,  was  also  everywhere  the  stroiiger. 
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to  begin,  the  Numidiaii  was  fnrbiddeii  tu  (bi\('  tlie  Curtliagiiiiaiis 
tu  extremities.  Kuiiieues  Lad  persuaded  Ariarathus  to  enter  inti) 
alliance  with  Heme  ; '  Khodes  dared  not  refuse  vessels  to  the  senate  ; 
Ptolemy  offered  them.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysue,  was  favourable 
to  Perseus,  but  other  Thracian  chiefs  sided  with  Eouu' ;  Gentius, 
a  cruel  and  profligate  prince,  deuiauded  inunense  pay  for  a  sham 
assistance,-  and  the  Bastarme  demanded  for  foot-soldiers,  live  pieces 
of  gold  per  man,  fur  cavalry,  ten,  and  1,0U0  for  the  officer  in 
command.  These  extortionate  demands  justly  gave  rise  to  dist)'ust 
in  the  king's  mind,  and  he  permitted  the  departure  of  auxiliaries 
whose  fidelity,  as  well  as  their  courage,  was  entir-ely  venal.''  And 
so,  when  the  time  for  the  struggle  came,  Perseus  was  alone. 

Early  in  the  year  171,  the  senate  at  last  issued  the  following 
decree :  "  For  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  Eepultlic,  the 
consuls,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  comitia  centmiata,  will  make 
tlie  following  proposition:  Inasmuch  as  Perseus,  contrary  to  the 
ti-eaty  made  with  his  father  and  renewed  by  himself,  has  taken 
arms  against  our  allies,  has  devastated  their  territory,  and  seized 
u}(on  their  cities,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  collected  arms,  soldiers, 
and  slii])s  to  commence  war  against  the  Poman  people,  may  it 
please  tlie  peojdc,  if  this  king  dues  not  give  satisfactiun,  that  war 
be  made  upon  him."  The  assembly,  according  to  custom,  accepted 
without  debate  the  proposition  of  the  senate.  Two  legions  were  at 
once  levied,  their  effective  force  being  raised  fi'om  5, '200  men  to 
0,000  infantry  and  300  cavalry.  The  contingent  of  the  allies  was 
also  raised,  and  fixed  at  10,000  infantry  and  1,400  hurse  ;  tlie  two 
legions,  therefore,  consisted  of  28,000  foot  and  2,000  horse.  The 
disproportion  between  the  two  services  Avas  excessive,  but  the  war 
Mas  tu  be  carried  on  in  a  mountainous  country  where  cavalry 
would    not    be    needed.       Quite    a    niunber    of    foreign    auxiliaricis, 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  -39  ;  xlii.  10.  Ariaratlius  of  Cappadocia  sent  of  his  owu  accord  his  second 
son  as  hostage  to  Rome,  ^\"e  may  observe,  as  a  trait  of  diplomatic  manners  at  this  time,  that 
the  senate  made  a  present  to  the  ambassador  of  100.000  «.«>,<;,  that  a  house  was  provided  for  him, 
and  the  entire  expenses  of  his  establishment  were  defrayed  during  his  stay  in  Italy.  Tliis  was 
an  obligation  resulting  from  the  Iwspitium  publicum  :  Itoraan  envoys  would  liave  lieen  simiiarly 
received  in  Cappadocia. 

-  Polybius,  xxix.  7.  This  petty  king,  whose  importance  lias  been  strangely  exaggerated, 
did  not  even  figlit  one  battle  in  defence  of  his  territory,  which  Anieius  captured  in  a  few  days. 
Tlie  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Cotys  were  1,000  horsemen  and  the  same  number  of  infanti-y. 

^  Plutarch,  .TtOT//.,  12,  .sw/;  Livy,  xliv.  l'6.  [The  adverse  view  of  l\>r.seus  attributes  this 
declining  of  aid  to  mere  personal  stinginess. — -Bt^.] 
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Liguriaiits,  Crotaus,  and  Xuiiiidians,  Avcrc  t'oriucd  into  a  corps  of 
liglit  trooiis,  whoso  scTvifc  iiiiylit  be  wry  useful.  Masiuissa  even 
scut  c'lcpkaiits.  A  seuatus-cousultuin,  ratified  by  a  plebiscitum, 
di^croed  that  for  the  war  in  Maccdon  all  tlie  legiouary  tribiiuos 
sliduld  be  apijoiuted  by  tlie  consul. 

Recruiting  was  easy.  Since  the  armies  in  (xreece  and  Asia' 
liad  been  seen  to  return  with  great  booty,  wars  in  the  Ivist  had 
become  popular.  Only  one  difficulty  arose.  With  the  desire  of 
organizing  this  army  most  thoroughly,  a  seuatus-consultum  had 
directed  the  enrolment  of  former  centurions  not  o\er  fifty  years 
of  ago.  Many  of  these  officers,  not  having  obtained  tln'  rank 
to  whieli  they  belii'vt'd  themselves  entitled,-'  complained  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  ;  thi'  affaii-  coming  before  an  assembly  over 
which  the  consul  jiresided,  one  of  them  asked  pennissiou  to  speak. 
His  address  will  show  what  had  been  for  half  a  century  the  life 
of  a  plebeian.  Elsewhere  '  we  will  show  what  inferences  must  bo 
drawn  concerning  the  condition  of  the  people  rt'sulting  from  these 
long  wars.  "  Romans,"  he  said.  "  I  am  Spurius  Ligustiuns,  of 
the  C'rustuininian  tribe,  and  sprung  from  the  Sabine  country. 
My  father  left  me  one  acre  of  land  and  a  small  cottage,  where 
I  now  dwell.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  man's  estate,  my  father 
married  me  to  his  brother's  daughter,  who  brot;ght  nio  nothing 
but  her  virtue  ;  except,  indeed,  a  degree  of  fruitfulness  that  woidd 
have  better  stated  a  Avealthier  family.  We  have  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  ;  of  our  sous,  foui'  are  grown  up  to  manhood.  I  became 
a  soldier  in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Caius  Aurelius. 
In  the  army  which  was  sent  over  into  Macedon.  I  served  as  a 
common  soldier  against  Philip  for  two  years ;  and  in  the  tliii'd 
year  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  in  reward  of  my  good  conduct, 
gave  me  command  of  the  tenth  company  of  hastati.  When  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians  were  sulxbuMl,  and  we  wt're  brought  back 
to  Italy  and  discharged,  I  immediately  went  as  a  volunteer  witli 
the  consid  Marcus  Porcius  into  Spain.  This  commander  judged  me 
deserving  of  being    sot  to  command  the  principcs.     A  third  time  1 


'  Quia  locupUtes  videhant  qui  ....  stipendia  fecerant.     (Tjivy,  xlii.  32.) 
-  Among  the  sixty  centurions  of  ii  k'g'ion,  there  was  an  order  in  which  each  had  his  exact 
place;  for  example,  iiie  primij/ilairen  were  regarded  as  having  a  post  of  eminent  distincliou. 
^  In  chap,  xx.vvi. 
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enterctl  as  a  \()luuteer  in  thv  army  which  was  sent  iigaiust  the 
iEtolians  and  kiug  Autiochus  ;  I  afterwards  made  two  eampaigus 
in  S^jain.  .  .  .  Four  times  ....  was  fii'st  centurion  of  my  corps  ; 
thirty -foiu-  times  was  honoiu'ed  by  my  commanders  Avith  presents 
for  bravery.  I  have  received  six  civic  crowns,  I  have  fulfiUed 
twenty-two  years  of  service  in  the  army,  and  am  upwards  of 
tifty  years  of  age.  Moreover,  as  I  can  supply  you  witli  four 
sokliers  instead  of  myself,  it  were  reasonable  that  I  should  be 
tlischarged.  But  I  wish  you  to  consider  these  words  merely  as  a 
statement  of  my  ease  ;  as  to  offering  anything  as  an  excuse  from 
service,  that  is  what  I  shall  never  do,  so  long  as  any  officer, 
enlisting  troops,  shall  believe  me  fit  for  it.  And  mn\,  fellow 
soldiers,  you  too  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  consuls,  and  to  tliink  e\ery  jiost  honourable  in  ■\\hicli 
you  can  act  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth." 

These  patriotic  words,  whose  authenticity,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, is  imquestionable,  had  doubtless  been  prepared  by  the 
consul ;  the  plan  succeeded ;  the  centurions  withdrew  their  com- 
plaint, and  the  generals  had  experienced  men  to  take  command 
of  their  cohorts. 

Religious  lu'ecautions  were  joined  to  military  preparations. 
One  of  the  consuls  received  from  the  senate  the  order  to  make  a 
new  treaty  with  heaven,  vowing  "to  Jupiter,  the  good  and  great, 
ten  days  of  games,  and  to  all  the  gods  offerings,  if  the  Eepublic 
should  remain  for  ten  years  in  the  same  condition  as  now." 

The  senate  had  at  first  sent  across  the  Adriatic  only  a  praetor 
and  5,000  men.  But  seven  commissioners  preceded  the  army; 
they  traversed  Greece,  Avhere  theii"  mere  presence  sufficed  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  six  years  of  prudence  and  of  concessions — a  clear 
proof  that  Perseus  could  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  have  trusted 
to  this  anchor  for  his  fortunes.  In  Thessaly,  all  the  cities  not 
occujiied  by  the  ^Eacedouians  gave  hostages,  -who  were  shut  up 
in  Larissa.  In  ^Etolia,  where  sanguinary  dissensions  ^  deprived 
the  people  of  what  little  strength  remained  to  them,  the  Eoman 
envoy  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  partisan  as  strateffus,  and 
sent   away   into    Italy  all   who   were  known   as    enemies   of   Eome ; 

'  Sec  in  Livy  (xli.  2-'>)  tbe  massacre  of  the  eiglity  cbief  meu.     Idem  furor  et  Crctenses 
lacerabat. 
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in  Bccotia  thiy  broke  up  the  Iciiguc,  and  ivcovcrcd  all  tlic  cities 
to  tlie  lioinau  allianco ;  iu  the  rcloponnosiis  the  Acha'aiis.  for  a 
time  uiuUx'ided,  promised  at  last  to  seud  1,000  men  to  the  defence 
of  Chalcis.  Acarnania  and  even  Epirus  showed  a  promising- 
eagerness.  From  the  nM'csses  nf  his  mountains,  Perseus  watched 
these  negotiations  of  the  Kuiiian  envoys,  and  he  permitted  (Jreece 
to  be  fik'hed  from  him  without  riskint!'  a  battle,  as  if  she  were 
not  Avorth  the  honnui-  of  a  struggle.  Instead  of  acting,  he 
negotiated,  and  after  basing  exas[)erat(Hl  his  implacabb  foe,  he 
threw  away  the  one  cliance  that  he  had.  not  of  conquering, 
but  of  falling  gloriously,  after  having  j'erhaps  for  a  while  shaken 
tlie  workl. 

Wliile  tht>  praetor  with  his  small  force  was  taking  up  a 
position  in  Dassaretia,  I'lrscMis  solicitt'd  a  truce  which  ]\[arcius, 
till'  head  of  the  lloman  dei)Utation.  hastened  to  urant  him,  con- 
gratulating liimself  (m  b(nng  ahlc  to  deceive  the  king  l»y  this 
allurement  of  negotiating,  for  the  truce  was  bai'ren  of  ad\antage 
to  Perseus,  whih'  it  gav(>  the  Komans  time  to  tinisli  their  pre- 
parations. "Tliis  is  Punic  craft,"  old  senators  said.  "Kot  so," 
re2)li(Hl  the  younger,  "  but  only  good  statesmanshij)."'  Wliatever 
Livy's  legend  may  say,  tliis  people  had  never  been  so  eliivalnuis 
that  Marcius  sh(nild  seem  to  them  too  crafty.  At  Pome  tlie  same 
conduct  prexailed.  The  deputies  of  the  king  wei'c  kept  waiting 
ti\('  montlis  foi-  an  answer.  When,  tiuallv.  they  were  admitti'd 
into  the  presence'  of  the  senate,  in  the  temple  of  lU'llona,  they 
incpiired,  in  the  name  of  Tersens,  why  these  armies  were  on  their 
way  towards  Macedon,  and  promised  on  the  king's  part  .satisfaction 
if  they  should  be  witlub'awn.  Peply  was  made  them  that  the 
consul  l.icinius  would  soon  be  in  ^lacedou  witli  an  army,  that  to 
him  the  king  nnisl  address  himself  if  he  wishe*!  to  oiler  satis- 
faction, and  that,  in  resi)ect  to  themselves,  tlu-y  had  no  reason 
to  rcMuain  any  longer  in  iionu*.  and  nnist  before  the  end  of  elexcn 
days  liavi-  ipiitted  Italy.  An  order  was  at  tlu>  same  time  issued 
to  expel  all  ^Nfacedonians  resident  iu  the  peninsula,  allowing  them 
thirty  days  to  depart.  Following  them  closely,  the  consul  Licinius 
landed  near  Apollonia ;  without  opposition  he  traversed  Epirus, 
Athamaiiia,     and     the     defiles    of    (Jomplii  ;     Per.seus    was     awaiting 

him    at    the    foot    of    Mount    Ossa,    at    the    entrance    of    tlie    vale    of 

\(JL.  u.  h 
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Tempo,  the  only  road  from  Thessaly  into  Macedon.  This  lono- 
narrow  gorge  through  wliieh  the  Peneus  with  difficulty  makes  its 
way  between  the  lower  spurs  of  Ossa  on  one  side  and  Olympus 
on  the  other,  was  in  ancient  times  exta-emely  famous  for  its  pie- 
tui-esque  beauty  and  savage  grandeur.  At  Sycru-ium,  near  the 
entrance  into  this  romantic  gorge,  the  soldiers  of  Perseus  and 
those  of  Eome  met  for  the  fli-st  time.  The  advantage  was  not 
with  the  Eomans.  Lieinius  got  the  worst  in  a  skirmish,  which 
would  have  become  a  general  engagement  ii  Perseus  had  advanced 


I^arissa  (present  conditiou).'' 

his  phalanx.  Ee-crossing  the  Peneus  dm-ing  the  night,  the  Eoman 
general  left  on  the  other  bank,  dead  or  prisoners,  more  than  2,400 
of  his  troops. 

Greece,  applauded  this  first  success.  But  Perseus  stood  still 
and  asked  for  peace,  offering  tribute  and  the  relinquishment 
of  his  conquests.  The  defeated  consul  demanded  that  Perseus 
should  place  himself  and  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the 
senate.     He   was   not    able,  however,  to   justify  this    arrogant   tone, 


Baron  von  Stackelber^.  Picturesque  I'ieim  in  Greece.  Larissa  is  at  the  present  day 
decimated  by  fe\er,  arising  from  the  marshes  of  the  Salambria  ;  and  notwithstanding  its  ."30,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  a  dead,  or  at  least  a  dying  citv. 
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Coin  of  Abdera.^ 


bcmo-  a  second  time  repulsed  near  Phalana,  and  he  withdrew  iutu 
winter  quarters  in  Bceotia,  after  the  capture  of  a  few  Thessalian 
cities.  A  naval  victory  and  successes  in 
Tlirace  terminated  this  campaign  favoiu-- 
ably  for  Perseus.  The  odious  conduct 
of  the  consul  and  of  Lucretius  the  praetor, 
who  pillaged  the  allies  shamelessly,  in- 
creased   the  discontent ;    many  disti-icts   of 

Epirus  declared  openly  for    the  king  of    Macedon,-  and  .Etolia   and 
Acamania  were  in  revolt. 

A  new  consul,  A.  Hostilius, 
as  incapable  as  liis  predecessor, 
now  arrived.  In  traversing  Epirus, 
he  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The 
campaign  coiTcsponded  to  this 
beginning  ;  Hostilius  began  with 
a  defeat,  and  wasted  the  year  in  seeking  an  entrance  into 
Macedon.  Everywhere  Perseus,  impregnably  entrenched,  opposed 
him.  The  two  lieutenants  who  attacked  by  sea  and  from  the 
Illyrian  side,  were  not  more  successful.  One  signalized  himself 
only  by  the  sack  of  Abdera  ;  Claudius,  the  other,  posted  at 
Lychnidus,  lost  6,000  men  in  an  ill-conducted  attempt  upon 
Uscana.  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  preraatiu'e  retreat  of 
the  Eomaus  into  their  winter  quarters,  Perseus  hastened  to  chastise 
the  Dardanians,  of  whom  he  destroyed  10.000  men,  and  he  em- 
ployed the  winter  in  capturing  several  places  in  lUyria,  making 
G,000  Eomans  prisoners.''  It  was  his  intention  to  close  the 
ajiproaches  to  Macedon  on  this  side,  and  perhaps  seciu'e  the 
alliance  of  Gentius.  The  latter,  above  all  things,  required 
money,  and  tliis  Perseus  refused  to  give.  Epirus  appeared  to  be 
in    revolt ;    he  hoped  to    involve   iEtolia    also,  and    he    advanced   as 


'  Man's  lieail.  On  tlie  reverse,  the  name  of  tlie  inluibitants  of  the  city,  and  a  free  liorse. 
Didrachrae  of  Phalana. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  tlie  wliole  of  Epirus  declared  for  Perseus,  but  the  Molossi  arrested 
his  advance  on  the  banks  of  the  Adus  in  170,  ancl  Claudius  was  able  to  levy  (i,000  Thesprotian 
and  Atluimanian  auxiHaries.  (Livy,  xliii.  :2I.)  Marcius  bought  from  tlie  Epirotcs,  in  lliO,  the 
provisions  necessary  for  the  ai'my  in  Macedon.     (Livy,  .\liv.  16.) 

'  Laurelled  head  of  Apollo  and  the  peoples'  name,  AliAHI'ITKQN.  On  the  rever.se,  EHI 
n.-lYS.iNlQ,  magistrate's  name,  a  grillin  cuuchaut.     Tetradrachm  of  Abdera. 

*  Livy,  xliii.  20. 
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Coiu  of  Alabanila. 


1,200    Niiniidians    and    twelve 


far  as  Stratus  with  10,UU0   meu.     But   tlie  Komaus  were  ali-eady  iu 
possessiou  of  the  city. 

This  activity  and  these  successes  were  an  invitation  to  the 
imdecided  to  make  common  cause  with  Perseus  ;  but  it  was  at  this 
very  moment   that   embassies 


to      Eome     were      abundant. 

Athens,     Mik'tus,     Alabanda, 

Crete,  all  renewed  their  offers 

of    service    and    tlieir    gifts. 

Lampsacus   solicited  tlic   title 

of   ally.      The    C\u-thaginians 

had  offered  1,500,000  bushels 

of  corn ;    Masiuissa  promised 

an    equal    quantity,    and    moreover, 

elephants,   having   before   this  sent    twenty-two  elephants  and  2,000 

auxiliaries.'^     Perseus  was  still  isolated. 

However,  thanlvs  to  the  incapacity  of  the  generals,  this 
war  was  becoming  serious  ;  anxiety  was  increasing  at  Eome ; 
senators  were  forbidden  to  go  more  than  a  mile  away  from  tlu^ 
city.  Sixty  thousand  men  were  levied  in  Italv,  and  the  new 
consul  Marcius  lirought  with  him  considerable  reinforcements  to  fill 
the  gaps  made  iu  the  army  liy  the  fvudoughs  Avhich  the  consuls 
and  praetors  had  sold.  To  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  exactions 
of  which  the  Greeks  had  been  victims,  he  caused  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  precede  him,  forlndding  anything  to  be  furnished  to  the 
generals  beyond  what  the  senate  had  ordered. 

The  Caml)unian  mountains  and  jMoimt  Olympus  protect  Mace- 
don  r)n  the  south,  from  which  direction  Marcius  decided  to  make 
his  advance,  and  the  barrier  is  a  formidable  one.  Some  of  his 
oificers  advised  an  advance  by  way  of  Pythium,  between  Olymjjus 
and  the  Cambimian  mountains  ;  others,  to  turn  these  mountains, 
where  Perseus  had  accumulated  the  means  of  defence,  and  enter 
the  kingdom  through  the  district  of  Elymeia,  at  the  pass  of  th(> 
Forty-Fords  (Sarandaporos). 


'  Head  of  Apollo.  On  the  reverse,  AAABANAEON,  name  of  the  people,  and  a  mag-istrate's 
name,  AIOFENH^i,  Peg'asus,  and  a  thunderbolt.     Tetradraclim  of  -Vlabanda. 

'^  llhodes,  Sanio.s,  Chalcedon,  and  from  the  Rlacli  Sea,  Heracleia  Pontica.  liad  sent  vessels. 
(Livy,  xlii.  56.) 
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The  road  from  Pythium  led  to  the  defile  of  Petra,  defended 
by  a  fort  built  upon  a  rocky  peak,  above  which  towered  the 
summits  of  Olympus,  10,000  feet  high.  It  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  advance  with  the  entire  army  into  gorges  so  easy  of 
defence,  and  so  far  away  from  depots  established  in  Thessaly. 
From    Olossona,    the    road    is    .shorter    into    Pieria    by    way    of    the 


Mt.  Olympus  aiirl  tlio  defile  of  Tempe  (from  M.  Heuzey). 


Kanalia,  but  it  was  a  pass  difRcult  for  an  armv  to  attain,  and 
fi'om  it  the  descent  was  still  harder,  for  it  would  he  necessarv  to 
follow  d()w^l  the  course  of  four  mountain  ton-euts,  which  had 
formed  impassable  ravines  upon  the  eastern  slope  ;  seen  from  below, 
these  gorges  showed  the  great  mountain  cleft,  as  it  were,  from 
Ijase  to  summit.  As  regards  the  deiile  of  TemiM*,  a  traveller 
might  indeed  (\isily  go  through,  but  not  a  l(\£;ion,  if  th(>  smallest 
body    of   troops  guarded   it  ;  and    for   a   leustli    of   five   luiles  a   beast 
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of  Ijurdeu  Avould  scarcely  find  room  to  pass  through  with  its 
load.' 

These  natural  defences  accumulated  along  the  road  by  which 
the  Eomans  were  advancing,  seemed  almost  to  forbid  them  entrance 
into  Macedon.  Besides,  all  the  foot-j)aths  were  guarded.  Perseus, 
with  a  sldll  wliich  has  not  been  properly  appreciated,  had  posted 
1U,000  men  upon  the  Volustana,  commanding  the  two  defiles  of 
Sarandai)oros  and  Petra.  He  had  posted  12,000  with  Hippias  near 
Lake  Ascmis,  probably  upon  Moimt  Sipoto,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  passage  by  foot-paths  over  the  mountain.  Furthermore,  he  had 
thrown  troops  into  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  was  himself  at  Dium, 
behind  these  defences,  to  strengthen  them  wherever  they  might 
prove  weak,  and  to  avoid  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by  sailors 
from  the  Eomau  fleet,  he  had  covered  the  coast  with  his  light 
cavalry. 

Marcius  for  some  time  hesitated  as  to  the  jjoint  at  which  he 
should  attempt  to  break  tlu'ough  this  formidable  line ;  he  finally 
decided  upon  an  enterprise,  whose  very  boldness  would  give  it  the 
most  important  results  if  it  should  prove  successful.  He  resolved 
to  march  around  the  vast  marsh  Ascmis  with  his  elephants, 
baggage,  and  a  month's  provisions,  and  to  ascend  the  plateau 
Octolophos  or  the  Eight  Summits,  one  of  which  now  bears  the 
name,  "the  mount  of  Transfiguration,"  is  4,900  feet  in  height. 
"Thence,"  says  the  historian,  "all  the  coimtry  was  visible  from 
I'liila  to  Dium,  and  all  the  coast  of  Pieria."  -  While  the  consul 
was  crossing  the  momitains,  the  praetor  with  his  fleet  was  to 
thi-eateu  the  coast,  and  make  descents  upon  it.  Marciixs  had 
37,000  men,  he  hastened  with  a  part  of  this  force  against  the 
division  of  Hippias  with  the  pui'pose  of  crushing  it,  if  possible, 
or"  at  least  of  holding  it  in  check.  A  body  of  picked  men  moving 
around  Lake  Ascuris  opened  to  him  on  the  south  the  road  towards 
Ivapsani,  which  ^vas  defended  by  the  fortress  Lapathus ;    another  by 

'  Li\y,  xliv.  6.  Following  Polybius,  who  accompanied  the  army  as  deputy  from  the 
Achajans,  and  from  whom  Livy  borrows  his  exact  description  of  these  localities. 

'"  M.  Ileuzey,  who  has  been  over  the  road  by  which  Marcius  made  this  ascent,  and  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  very  site  of  the  Roman  camp,  confirms  the  words  of  Livy.  "  From  this 
height,"  he  says,  "  you  see  below  you  all  the  sea-coast ;  m  the  distance  you  can  discern  the  vast 
cur\e  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and  the  city  with  its  walls  on  the  further  shore,  then  the  long 
points  of  Chalcidice,  and  even  in  fine  weather  Mount  Athos."  ( Ze  Mont  Olympe,  p.  11.)  From 
M,  H,3uzey's  learned  work  we  have  borrowed  the  plan  ou  p.  101. 
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way  of  the  west  attacked  the  Macedonians  who  were  posted  ou  the 
heights.  For  two  days  fighting  went  ou,  whik^  the  king  dared 
not  quit  the  sea-coast  to  take  advantage  of  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  the  Eomans  were  phiced.  The  hitter  by  sheer  courage 
extricated  themselves  at  Last.  While  Hippias,  luider  the  stress  of 
this  fierce  attack,  Avas  massing  liis  forces  for  a  desperate  resistance, 
Marcius,  concealing  his  movements  behind  a  cordon  of  troops,  threw 
himself  along  precipices  and  through  roads  upon  the  eastern  slope 
of  Olympus,  whence  with  extreme  danger  and  difficulty  he  made 
his  way  doMU  to  the  plains  of  I*ieria.  His  lines  of  communica- 
tion had  been  cut,  but  he  had  forced  the  ixTssage,  and  conquered 
natui-e. 

It  was,  indeed,  over  nature  that  his  victory  had  been  gained. 
"  The  Eomans,"  says  the  learned  traveller,  who  step  by  step  fol- 
lowed Marcius  among  these  moimtains,  ''  came  down  precipices 
into  Macedon.  I  liaw  never  seen  anything  more  savage  and 
grand  than  the  slopes  of  the  lower  Olympus,  which  they  passed ; 
an  immense  forest  envelopes  in  its  dark  shadows  a  regit)u  all  crags 
and  precipices.  Down  the  ravines,  which  are  wooded  to  the  ^ery 
bottom,  rush  noisy  brooks.  The  -vigour  and  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
tion are  incredible — trees  of  the  plain,  which  you  are  surprised  to 
meet  at  this  altitude,  evergreen  oaks,  and  especially  enormous  i)lane 
trees  rise  along  the  banks  of  the  mountain  torrents  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  chestnuts  and  almost  of  the  fii's.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  in  traversing  these  vast  forests  a  whole  army 
might  be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  who  believed  them  retreating. 
....  These  woods  are  what  remains  of  the  forest  Callipeuee  of 
LiAy.  .  .  .  From  Skotina,'  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  strove  to 
pictiu'c  to  myself  the  great  opening  cut  by  the  axe  and  all  the 
disorder  of  this  army  tumbling  over,  as  Livy  tells  us,  rather  than 
descending.  The  cavalry,  the  baggage,  the  beasts  of  burden,  which 
caused  the  main  difficulty,  went  forward  with  the  elephants,  the 
latter  being  made  with  infinite  trouble  to  slide  down  upon  inclined 
planes;  the  legions  fullowcd.  From  Skotina  it  took  us  at  least 
four  hoiu's  to  reach  the  foot   of  the  lowest  slopes.     Tliere   upon   tlie 

'  M.  Ileuzey  is  of  opinion  that  the  deseeut  was  made  in  the  direction  of  tlio  present  villages 
of  Skotina  and  Pandeleimonc.  This  latter,  as  it  were,  hangs  amid  the  chestnut  trees  above 
the  Turkish  fortress  of  I'lataniona,  the  uncieul  Ileracleion  of  Pleria. 
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edge  of  tlic  plain  wore  some  liillocks  covered  with  (jliA"e  tret'.s  and 
the  ruins  of  a  little  monastery  of  Panaghia.  This  is  the  region 
where  the  Komau  consul,  after  three  days  spent  in  the  descent,  at 
last  encamped,  the  infantry  occupying  the  hillocks,  the  ca\'alry  in 
front,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain." 

A  strong  rear-guard  left  upon  the  heights  had  concealed  from 
the  troops  of  Hippias  this  bold  movement.  And  so  in  ten  days. 
irom  the  time  when  he  had  received  the  army  from  the  hands  of 
his  predecessor,  Marcius  had  made  his  plans,  collected  his  pro- 
visions, fought  two  battles  upon  Olympus,  and  forced  his  way 
through  into  Macedcm.  It  is  a  brilliant  page  in  military 
histor)'. 

During  these  operations,  Perseus  was  at  Dium  with  half  of 
his  troops.  Alarmed  at  sight  of  the  legions,'  he  abandoned  the 
strong  position  he  occuijied  and  fell  back  towards  Pydna,  com- 
mitting the  unpardonable  mistake  of  calling  in  the  troops  which 
were  guarding  the  defiles.  Instantly  Marcius  seized  them,  and  with 
this  his  safety  was  secured.  Ee-assured  in  regard  to  his  com- 
munications, the  consul  advanced  upon  Dium.  But  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  the  ajjproaeh  of  cold  weather  brought  him  to 
a  stand.  He  ceased  operations,  and  boldly  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  Pieria. 

To  secure  himself  from  all  niolestation,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  open  his  communications  with  Thessaly,  whence  he  ex- 
pected his  supplies,  Marcius  caused  the  little  to^vns  guarding  the 
vale  of  Tempe — Phila,  among  others,  where  Persons  had  gathered 
large  magazines  of  corn — to  be  seized  by  his  lieutenants.  Finding 
himself  too  much  exposed  at  Dium,  where  the  jjlain  of  Pieria 
begins  to  widen,  he  concentrated  his  forces  behind  the  Enipeus, 
thus  securing  a  good  line  of  defence  for  the  winter.  "  This 
torrent,"'  says  Li^^",  "descends  from  a  gorge  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Though  a  little  stream  in  the  siunmer.  the  winter  rains  make  it 
an  impetuous  torrent.  It  rushes  over  the  rocks,  forming  fui'ious 
eddies,    and    by  hollowing    out    its    channel,    renders   the    banks    on 

'  Livy  maintains  that  in  liis  alarm -he  sent  two  of  his  friends  to  Pella  and  Thessalonica 
■with  orders  to  burn  his  ships  and  tlirow  liis  treasures  into  the  sea.  His  situation  was  not  des- 
perate to  this  degree  :  and,  as  Livy  adds,  that  ashamed  of  his  terror,  he  made  away  with  the  two 
persons  to  whom  lie  had  given  these  orders,  it  is  safe  to  class  tliis  narrative  with  the  others 
put  in  circulation  by  the  Romans  in  respect  to  his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  cowardice. 
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either  side  both  liigh  and  steep."  Tlie  inhabitants  call  it  Vvthos 
[Buf^oy],  the  AbijsSy  and  it  well  deserves  that  name. 

To  the  south  of  this  furious  torrent  one  place  only,  Heracleidu, 
still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians.  To  capture  it 
th(!  Eomaus  employed  a  method  of  attack  familiar  to  them,  which 
lias  not  hitherto  been  described  in  this  history.  In  the  s;'ames  of 
the  circus  tlie  young  men  occupied  themselves  with  military  ex- 
ercises, one  of  which  consisted  in  forming  a  roof  of  shields,  borne 
by  sixty  or  eighty  of  their  number.  The  outside  rows  knelt,  those 
in  the  middle  stooped,  and  the  front  raulc  stood  upright,  all  hold- 
ing their  shields  over  their  heads  and  close  together,  the  whole 
making  an  inclined  plane,  upon  v,'liich  two  or  three  armed  men 
leaped  and  fought  there  ;  this  was  the  testudo.  The  walls  of  Hera- 
cleiou  were  low ;  the  Roman  commander  ordered  the  formation  of 
the  testudo.  Then  the  soldiers  mounted  upon  this  testudo,  cleared 
the  ramparts  of  their  defenders,  after  which  the  town  was  readily 
taken. 

The  rumour  of  these  successes  was  beginning  to  arrive  in 
Rome,  when  Rhodian  deputies,  presenting  themselves  bet'erc  tlie 
senate,  made  dcclaratinn  that,  ruined  by  this  war,  they  wished  to 
see  it  at  an  end,  and  that  if  Rome  or  Perseus  refused  to  bring  it 
to  a  close,  they  should  determine  upon  wliat  measures  might  be 
needful  in  respect  to  whichever  of  the  two  adversaries  opposed  the 
restoration  of  [X'aco.'  For  sole  answer  there  was  read  td  tlicm 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  setting  free  their  subjects,  the  Carians  and 
the  Lyciaus.  Eumenes  also,  whose  pride  had  been  womided,  had 
just  abandoned  the  Roman  camp,  and  Prusias  presented  himself 
as  a  mediator.  It  ■\\as  clearly  time  to  bring  the  Macedonian 
affair  to  a  close.  Thc^  comitia  raised  Paulus  ^Emilius  to  the 
consulate. 

The  new  consul  was  a  man  of  antique  valour,  a  man  of  letters 
moreover,  as  were  many  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  a  friend  of  the 
civilization  and  the    arts  of  Greece,  although  a   devout   observer  of 

'  [This  extrani-dinary  movo  of  the  Rhodians  was  induced  by  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  the 
consul  IMni-cius,  who  sugfji'sfed  to  tliem  this  mediation  for  the  purpose  of  putting-  them  in  the 
power,  and  under  the  indignation  of  Rome.  It  also  appear.s  from  Appian  (Mficerl.  liJ-Ui)  thai 
lliis  consul's  posilion  on  the  Knipeus  was  over  against  a  stronsj'  position  of  Perseus,  wliich  barred 
all  further  advance  of  the  Romans.  Thus  the  appointment  of  I'aulus  /Emilius  was  on  military 
grounds  expedient. — /irf.] 
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ancieut  customs ;  strict  with  the  sokliers  aud  the  people,  iu- 
differeut  to  popularity  gained  iu  the  Forum,  aud  a  merit  becoming 
every  day  more  rare,  a  mau  of  priuciple.  "No  one,"  saj's  au  old 
writer,  who  by  this  very  utterance  makes  a  grave  charge  against 
his  contemporaries,  '"  no  one  would  have  dared  offer  him  money." 
In  war  he  had  not  always  been  successful ;  the  Lusitanians  had 
defeated  him,  and  after  his  first  consulate  (182),  the  Ligurians 
had   well-nigh    destroyed    his    entire    arm}-.       But    he    had    avenged 


A  Testudo.^ 

himself  upon  the  former  by  a  victory  in  which  he  slew 
18,000  men,  and  he  had  compelled  the  latter  to  swear  at  Eome 
that  they  would  never  again  take  arms  except  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  these  two  campaigns  had  established  his  military  re- 
putation. Later  he  had  solicited  a  second  consulship,  but  in 
vain,  and  from  that  time,  retiring  from  public  life,  had  devoted 
himseli  to  the  education  of  his  children.  lie  Mas  now  elected 
consiil,  Avithout  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  iu  spite  of  his 
sixty  years,  he  displayed  the  activity  of  a  young  and  careful 
general. 

'  Bas-i-elief  from  llif  column  of  Antoninus.     Body  of  soldiers  making  (he  testudu  advancing 
to  assail  a  place  or  perhaps  to  set  fire  to  wooden  ramparts. 
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Gentius,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  300  tulents,  had  at  last 
declared  against  Eome.  Eiiinenes  had  opeued  secret  uegotiatious 
with  Perseus ;  the  Rhodiaus  had  almost  gone  over  publicly  to  his 
side,  and  the  Macedonian  fleet  ruled  the  ^Hgean  Sea  and  the 
Cyclades.  But  Perseus  had  just  deprived  himself  of  the  support 
of  20,000  Oaids  whom  he  had  summoned  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  he  had  refused  them  the  promised  paj",  at  a  moment 
when  he  would  have  done  well  to  double  it  to  obtain  their  help, 
even  though  tliat  assistance  might  have  become  a  danger  after 
theii"  joint  victory. 

Having  ascertained  all  these  facts,  Paidus  ^Emilius  arranged 
his  plan.  With  the  army  of  Marcius  he  proposed  to  atfack 
Macedon  in  front  and  drive  the  king  before  him ;  with  the  fleet, 
Octavius  would  form  the  right  wing,  and  after  sweeping  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  would  menace  the  coasts  with  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
Perseus  from  the  rear ;  Amicius,  with  the  two  lUyriau  legions, 
would  form  the  left  wing,  and  having  crushed  Gentius,  would  fall 
back  through  Dassaretia  into  Macedon.  Eighty  thousand  men, 
at  the  least  estimate,'  Avere  to  be  in  the  field,  and  Licinius,  the 
other  consul,  held  in  readiness  an  army  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  to  hasten,  if  necessary,  to  the  help  of  his  colleague. 

Before  leaving  Eome,  Paulus  ^Emilius  had  taken  occasion  to 
address  certain  counsels  to  the  people,  which  show  us  in  ancient 
Rome  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  action  which  prevail  in 
modern  capitals.  After  promising  to  use  every  means  in  Iiis 
power  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  becoming  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people,  he  went  on  to  say,  "Do  you  give  full  credit 
to  whatever  I  shall  write  to  you  or  to  the  senate,  but  do  not  by 
your  credulity  encourage  mere  rumours,  of  which  no  man  sliall 
appear  as  the  responsible  author.  In  every  circle  and  truly  at 
every  table  there  are  people  who  lead  armies  into  Macedon,  wlio 
know  where  the  camp  ought  to  b(^  placed,  what  posts  ouglit  to 
be  occupied  by  troops,  ^\'hen  and  through  what  pass  ^lacedou 
should  be  entered,  what  magazines  should  be  formed,  how  pro- 
visions should  be  conveyed  by  land  and  sea,  when  it  is  proper 
to    engage    the   enemy,    wlii'u    to    lie    quiet.      And    they    not    only 

'  Polybiius  and  I'lutaicli  (.F.mil.,  ll')  say  100,000.  but  tlii-sc  iiicliuled  garrisons. 
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detcrmiue  "wliat  is  best  to  be  done,  but  if  uuy  tiling  is  done 
in  any  other  manner  tliau  what  they  have  pointed  out,  they 
arraign  the  consul  as  if  he  were  on  his  trial.  These  are  great 
impediments  to  those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs,  for 
every  one  cannot  encounter  injurious  rc^ports  with  the  same  con- 
stancy and  firmness  of  mind  as  Fabius  did.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  commanders  ought  never  to  receive  advice  ; 
on  the  eontrarv,  1  should  deem  that  man  more  proud  than  wis(> 
who  did  e\-erything  on  his  own  single  judgment  ....  If,  therefore, 
auy  one  thinks  himself  qiuditied,  respecting  the  war  which  I  am 
to  conduct,  to  give  advice  which  may  prove  advantageous  to  the 
public,  let  him  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the  State,  but  let  him 
come  with  me  into  Macedon ;  he  shall  be  furnished  by  me  with 
a  ship,  a  horse,  a  tent,  and  even  ^ith  the  costs  of  his  journey. 
l)ut  if  he  thinlis  this  too  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repose  of 
a  cit}'  life  to  the  toils  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land,  assume  the 
office  of  a  pilot.  The  city  in  itself  furnishes  abundance  of  topics 
for  conversation ;  let  it  set  limits  to  its  jiassion  for  talking,  and 
rest  assured  that  we  shall  be  coutejvt  with  such  counsels  as  shall 
be  framed  within  our  camp." 

In  camp  Paulus  ^Emilius  first  occupied  himself  with  restoring 
Eoman  discipline  to  its  former  vigour.  He  filled  the  soldiers'  idle 
time  with  useful  laboiu's,  and  brought  military  exercises  again 
into  repute  ;  to  increasi>  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  he  forbade 
them  when  on  duty  to  carry  their  shields ;  the  general's  orders 
had  hitlierto  lieen  proclaimed  aloud,  so  that  often  the  enemy  could 
overhear  them  ;  he  now  directed  that  the  military  tribunes  shduld 
communicate  to  the  centurions  personally,  and  thus  they  should 
be  passed  through  the  army.  The  advanced  guards  had  hitherto 
been  kept  on  duty  all  day ;  he  now  ordered  them  to  be  relieved 
at  noon,  so  that  in  case  of  attack  the  enemy  should  find  at  the 
oTitposts  fresh  and  acti\e  men. 

Pers(nis  was  encamped  behind  the  Enipeus  in  the  strong 
position  we  have  described.  ]5y  a  feigned  attack  kept  np  for 
two  davs  the  consul  endeavoured  to  ke(>p  him  there,  while  Scipio 
Nasica,  with  a  picked  force  of  11,000  men,  returned  into  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  and  making  a  circuit  around  the  foot  of  Mount  ()lyiHi)US, 
arrived  bv   wav  of  rvthium   at  the  defile  of    iVtra.      The   king  had 
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luul  liis  suspicions  invakoned,  aud  12,000  Maeedoniaus  barrcMl  the 
road.  They  avciv  pcxir  troops,  the  better  soldiers  liaviug  l)eeu 
retained  iu  the  itliahiirs,  confronting  Paulns  iEniilius ;  they  had 
not  oven  the  ability  to  select  advantageous  positions,  and  Nasica 
easily    got    the    better    of    them.       He    followed    sharply   upon   the 
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fugitives'    track,   and   made  a  capture^  of   the   tui-t   I'eti'a,   which   they 
(lid    not    even  atteni[it    to    def(>nd ;    thence    he    came   down    into    the 


'  Heuzey,  Missioti  de  Macedoine,  plan  I). 
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plain  of  Katoriui,  and  rersous  sooing  himself  between  two  fires, 
broke  np  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Euipens  and  retired  to 
Pydna,  to  the  northward  of  Katerini. 

A  plain,  most  advantageous  for  the  plialanx,  stretched  before 
the  city,  and  Perseus,  who  could  no  longer  fall  back,  without 
shame  and  disaster,  resolved  to  offer  battle.  The  night  before 
the  action  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  alarmed  the  Macedonians;  by 
order  of  the  consul,  Sulpicius  Gallus  explained  the  phenomenon 
to    the    legions    (June    22,    08).'       A    few    days   before,    the   army 


l-'uueral  Couch  iu  Marljle  t'ouud  in  a  Tomb  at  Pydna.^ 

had  been  suffering  from  thii-st ;  judging  froin  the  slope  of  the 
moimtains,  he  caused  the  soldiers  to  dig  in  the  sand,  and 
soon  an  abundant  supply  was  obtained.  The  soldiers  believed 
their  leader  inspii-ed  and  loudly  clamoured  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.  But  Paulus  ^Emilius,  shut  up  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  with  an  army  of  43,000  men  before  him,  was  unwilling 
to  trust  anything  to  chance.  It  was  not  imtil  he  had  thoroughly 
fortified  his  camp  that  he  felt  himself  ready  to  risk  a  decisive 
action.''      The    Macedonians    attacked    with    furv,   and    it    was    with 


*  Tliis  eclipse  was  not,  as  is  usually  asserted,  predicted  tbe  evening  before;  it  was  ex- 
plained on  the  day  after  it  occtirred.  (Cic,  f/c  Hep.,  i.  15.)  Hippiuclius,  the  great  astronomer, 
a  contemporary  of  Paulus  .Emilius,  could  have  explained  it,  but  not  Gallus. 

-  Heuzey,  Mixxian  de  Mnchhnne ,  pi.  20,  fig-.  1. 

'  According  to  M.  Heuzey,  Nasica,  descending  the  valley  of  tlie  Mavroneri  on  tlie  day 
before  the  battle,  rejoined  the  consul,  who  had  come  by  tbe  way  of  Sphigi.     rmilus  .Kiiiilius 
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suriirise  and  a  kind  of  ton-or  that  the  consul  observed  the  iirmness 
of  the  serried  ranks  and  the  bristling  rampart  of  outstretched  pikes. 
He  however  concealed  his  apprehension,  and  to  inspire  confidence 
among  his  troops,  he  moved  about  without  wearing  either  hchnet 
or  cuirass. 

At  first  the  phalanx  overthi-ew  everything  that  opposed  it, 
but  being  drawTi  on  by  success  to  a  distance  from  the  plact; 
which  Perseus  had  assigned  to  it,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
and  the  movement  of  the  march  created  gaps  in  the  ranks,  into 
which  Paulus  ^■Emilius  threw  his  men.  From  this  time  it  was  as 
it  had  been  at  CjTioscephalte ;  the  shaken  and  broken  phalanx  lost 
its  strength.  Instead  of  a  united  attack,  there  were  a  thousand 
separate  conflicts  ;  the  whole  phalanx,  that  is  to  say,  20,000  men, 
were  left  upon  the  field,  and  the  stream  traversing  it  ran  red  with 
blood  till  the  next  day.  The  Romans  confessed  to  a  loss  of  but 
100  men,  which  is,  however,  improbable,  and  they  made  11. Odd 
prisoners.  Pydna  was  given  over  to  sack 
and  pillage ;  its  very  ruins  have  disap- 
peared, but  as  is  natural  in  such  a  place, 
tombs  mark  the  spot  where  stood  the 
flourishing    city,    and    the    memory  of    the  „  .     f  p.i   i 

day  when  Maeedon  fell  lives  yet  con- 
fusedly in  the  legend,  gracefiil,  and  yet  terrible,  Avhich  they  tell 
at  Pala?o-Kitros.  In  the  jjlaee  which  was  unquestionably  the  scene 
of  the  main  action,  lilies  of  a  peculiar  species  carpet  the  soil ;  the 
people  of  the  covuitry  call  it  "the  valley  of  flowers  (Louloudiay 
and  they  assert  that  these  lilies  spring  from  the  human  blood  shed 
there  in  a  great  battle.'^ 

established  his  camp  on  the  liigher  portion  of  tlie  plain  between  the  Mavroneri  and  the 
Pelikas.  Along  this  river  the  battle  began,  and  the  fugitives  from  the  first  lino  fled  to  Mount 
Olocros;  the  action,  however,  swept  northward,  and  terminated  near  Aiani. 

'  Head  of  Minerva.     On  the  reverse,  nBAAHS  ;  an  ass  feeding.     Copper  coin  of  Pella. 

°  Heuzey,  Mission  de  Maccdoine,  p.  242.  Near  the  place  where  Pydna  stood,  at  Kourino, 
gi-eat  tumuli  are  still  visible,  one  of  which  may  have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of  tlu;  Uoman 
soldiers  who  fell  here  in  battle,  as  the  Athenians  raised  a  tumulus  to  the  heroes  of  Marathon. 
In  one  of  them  M.  Heuzey  saw  a  bas-relief  in  white  marble  representing  a  Ivoman  soldier 
in  armour.  "  To  reach  the  sepulchral  cluiniber  we  follow  an  arched  passage  leading  under- 
ground. A  door  witli  sideposts  inclined,  after  the  Doric  style,  gives  access  to  a  little  cell  and 
then  to  a  second,  wlioso  entrance  has  a  setting  of  white  marble.  The  one  represented  by  the 
chromo-lithograph  leads  to  the  third  chamber,  wliich  is  nearly  four  meteis  in  length  l)y  tlii-ee 
in  width,   with  a  vaulted  roof."     It   liiid   previously   be.Mi  examined,  and   M.   IJeuzey  found 
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From  tlio  tick!  of  Latrlr  I'erseus  fled  to  VrUn.  Thi^  capital, 
i>ituatod  on  a  liill  aud  surroimded  by  morasses  impassable  in  summer 
as    Avell    as    iu    winter,    "was    easily    to   be    defended,    but    the   king 


The  Vi[-torv  of  Saiiiotbrace." 

had    no    armv    left,   and    the    inhabitants    gave    'vvav    to    the    general 


nothing  in  it.  Hut  in  another  tumulus  he  sair  a  funereal  couch  of  white  marble,  ■nhich  must  have 
been  destined  to  receive  the  body  of  some  important  personage,  either  before  oi- after  the  Roman 
victory,  for  the  city  recovered  itself  in  some  degree  after  the  sack,  although  never  attaining  again 
itsearly  importance.  (Ileuzey,  Le  ^[onf  Ohjmpe.  p.  173  e/.s/y}.,and  MiMtoyi  r/e  yfact'dtiine,  pi.  20.) 
'  A  magnificent  colossal  statue  of  the  epoch  of  the  successors  of  Alexandei',  much  resem- 
bling in  style  the  school  of  Phidias.  It  was  discovered  iu  1863  behind  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city  of  Samothrace  (Pateopolis).  ^[useum  of  the 
Louvre ;  Cf.  Frohuer,  Notice  de  la  Sculpture  antique,  p.  434. 
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fliscouragcincnt.  Ho  was  advised  to  Avithdnuv  iuto  the  moimtuiuous 
provinces  adjaceut  to  Tkrace  aud  undertake  a  guerilla  warfare  ; 
he  sounded  the  disposition  of  the  ]3isaltians,  and  urged  the  citizens 
of  Amphipolis  to  defend  their  city  in  order  that  he  might  have 
access  to  the  sea.'  On  every  side  he  encountered  only  refusals 
and  reproaches ;  he  learned  also  that  all  the  towns  Avere  opening 
their  gates  to  the  Romans  before  even  they  were  attacked.  Alone 
and  destitute,  he  asked  for  peace,  and  while  suiting  for  the 
consul's  reply  lie  took  refuge  with  his  family  and  liis  treasures 
in  the   iuviolalde  sanctuary  of  Samothrace. 

In  his  letter  Perseus  still  took  the  title  of  king.  Paulus 
.Emilius  on  this  account  refused  to  read  it,  and  a  second  letter, 
in  which  this  title  was  omitted,  obtained  for  reply  nothing  more 
than  an  order  to  surrender  with  all  his  treasures.  Perseus  now 
essayed  to  escape  and  join  C'otys  in  Thi-ace,  but  the  Heet  of 
Octavius,  the  praetor,  guarded  tlie  island,  and  a  Cretan  A\'ho  had 
jiroinised  to  take  the  king  on  board  his  ship  disappeared  with  the 
money  which  he  had  receivt'd  in  advance.  Finally,  a  traitor  gave 
u\)  to  the  praetor  the  younger  children  of  Perseus,  and  the  king 
himself,  with  his  eldest  son,  surrendered  to  Uctavius.  Paulus 
^Emilius,  touched  by  so  great  misfortunes,  received  him  kindly,- 
cntcrtained  him  at  his  own  table,  and  recommended  him  to  have 
confidence  in  the  clemency  of  the  Itoman  people  (1G8). 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Pydua,  Anicius  had  besieged  Geutius 
in  Scodra,  his  capital,  and  forced  that  prince  to  siu-render ;  thirty 
days  had  sufficed  for  this  conquest,  which  had  not 
even  cost  a  battle. 

While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  senate,  Paulus  iEmilius  made  a  journey 
tlu-ough    Greece   to   \isit    its  chief   objects  of   interest.  „    ,   ^^T^, 

^-^  0  1  (UHUS  /1^11I111U8 

He  went  up  to   Delphi   and  caused    his  own  .statue  to      i""'  I'l'i^u^' 
be    erected    on    the    pedt-stal    destined    to    receive    that   of    I'erseus ; 
he    saw   the   cave   of    Trophonius,    Chalcis,    aud   the   Eurijnis,    with 

'  These  facts,  reported  by  Livy  (xliv.  45),  coutradit-t  the  story  of  Perseus'  cowardly  (U'spair 
after  I'ydna. 

'  Perseus  was  so  little  under  restraint  in  tlie  Roman  camp  that  he  was  at  one  time  able  to 
pfo  as  far  as  a  day's  journey  from  the  camp  without  exciting  notice.     (I>ivy,  xlv.  2S.) 

'  Cohen,  Monnaies  eonsidaires .  I^\VLL^'S  ;  Paulus  /Emilius  receiving  Paulus  and  his 
children.     Atrophy.     Kever.se  of  a  denarius  of  tlir  .hjiiiliiin  family. 

VOL.  n.  I 
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the   curious  phciKinR'UdU    of    its   tide;    also    Aulis,   the  rendezvous  of 
Agamemuon's     1,000     slaps ;     Athens,        yf^=-^ 

where     he     ofPered    /4^^ij\       £^r%' 

sacrifices  to  Athene, 


as  he  had  at  Delplii    ^  j 
to  Apollo ;  Corinth, 

Coin  <,f  Epidaunis.i        «tlll     nch     With      all  ^^.^^  ^^  Sioyoii.'' 

its  treasures ;  Hicyon, 
Argos,    Epidaurus,   and   its  temple  of    ^sculapius ;    Megalopolis,   the 


Altar  of  .'Esnilapiiis.' 

creation  of  Epaminondas  ;  Sparta  and  ( )lyinpia,  every  where  evoking 

'  I^iUiVflled  head  of  Zeus.  On  the  reverse,  a  double  letter,  KII,  as  a  monogram,  in  a 
wreath.     Silver  coin  (triobol)  of  Epidaurus. 

'^  A  chimera  and  a  wreath.  On  the  reverse,  an  I  and  a  do\e  flyina',  in  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
Coin  (jEgiuetan  tetradrachm)  of  Sicvon. 

^  Bas-relief  foxnid  at  Epidaurus,  vepresentinfj  the  allar  of  the  fjod,  liis  priests,  and  tlie 
victim  about  to  be  immolated.  (Lebas  and  \\'aildinpton,  I'ui/m/e  nrc/iruL  en  Grhce  et  eu  Axic 
iidnewe,  p.  104.) 
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the  gloriims  memories  of  the  past,  and  renderiug  homage  to  that 
Greece  which  was  now  so  humiliated.  At  Olympia  he  believed 
that  he  saw  Juj)iter  himself  in  beholding  the  statue  of  Phidias, 
and  sacrificed  with  as  much  pomp  as  he  would  have  done  in  the 
Capitol  at  Eome.  It  was  his  wish  to  conquer  the  Greeks  in  magni- 
ficeuee  as  well  as  in  arms.  To  furnish  out  a  feast  and  to  conduct 
games,  he  said,  seldom  fell  to  the  lot  of  him  who  knew  how  to 
conquer.  He  directed  Greek  and  Eoman  games  to  be  celebrated  at 
Amphipolis,  giving  notice  of  them  to  the  States  and  kings  of  Asia, 


Cbalcis  and  EuripusJ 

and  specially  inviting  the  chief  leaders  in  (Jreece.  The  nmst  skilled 
\vi'estlers  and  performers  were  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  famous  horses.  Outside  the  enclosure  were  disi)lay(Ml 
the    statues   and   pictures,    the    tapestry,    the    vases   of    gold,    siher, 


Euripus,  at  its  narrowest  point,  is  about  220  feet  acros.s. 
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liniiizi'  anil  ivory,  and  all  tlio  curiosities  aud  works  of  art  found 
ill  tlio  pahu'f  of  I'orsous.  The  Macedonian  arms  [excepting  the 
shields  of  tlie  iihalanx],  were  gathered  into  a  huge  pih',  and 
Paulus  ^Eniilius  set  iii-e  to  the  heap,  closing  the  games  with  this 
ominous  contiagration,  a  holocaust   announcing  to  Greece  and  to  the 

world  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  as 
1he  bui'ning  of  Persepolis, 
1)V  Alexander,  a  century 
aud  a  half  earlier  liad 
announced  to  Asia  tlui 
destriu'tiou  of  the  emjiirc 
of  Cyrus. 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  from  the  senate  had  arrived ; 
I'aulus  iEmilius,  in  conjunction  with  them,  determined  the  fate 
of  Macedou,  aud  having  called  together  at  Amphipolis,  where  his 
tribunal  was  surrounded  with  an  immense  crowd,  ten  chief  meu 
from  each  city,  he  made  known  to  them  the  will  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  spoke  in  Latin,  it  being  suitable  that  the  conqueror 
should  employ  his  omii  language  in  addressing  the  conquered,  but 
the  pnetor  Octavius  repeated  his  words  in  (Treek.  The  Mace- 
donians were  to  be  left  free  and  should  possess  the  same  cities 
and  lands  as  before,  governed  by  their  o'vra  laws,  and  creating 
anniuil  magistrates,  aud  the  taxes  they  should  pay  to  Rome  were 
to  be  but  half  what  tlu'y  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  their 
0A\n  kings  ;  Macedon,  hoM'cver,  was  to  l)e  divided  into  four 
districts,  aud  there  slwuld  be  no  intermarriage  nor  liberty  to 
purchase  lands  or  houses  outside  their  respective  districts.  The 
districts  bordering  on  the  barbarians  might  keep  armed  forces  on 
their  frontiers.  The  third  district  should  supply  the  Dardaniaus 
A^ith  salt  at  a  fixed  price.  The  friends  and  courtiers  of  Perseus, 
the  generals  of  his  armies,  the  commanders  of  his  fiei'ts  and 
garrisons,  all  who  had  held  any  employment  whatever  from  him, 
were  to  accompany  the  consid  into  Italy,  together  with  their 
children ;  these  persons  were  all  designated  by  name.  Then  Paulus 
xEmilius   gave  the  Macedonians   a  code  of   laws   wisely  adapted  [y] 

'  Bust  of  Diana  upon  a  Macfdonian  shield.     On  tlie  reverse,  MAKE^iONUN  nPQTHS,  aud  a 
monogram ;  a  club  in  a  laurel  wreath.     Tetradrachm  of  the  first  district  of  Macedou. 
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to  theii-  new  condition,  and  having  completed  his  task,  he  set  ont 
for  Epirns.  Anieius  meanwhile  in  lUjTia  made  simihir  dispositions, 
separating  that  countiy  into  three  districts. 

AEacedon  was  by  far  too  rich  and  important  a  countrj'  to  he 
given  up  to  pillage;  only  a  few  places  which  had  hesitated  to 
open  their  gates  after  Pydna  were  abandoned  to  the  soldiery.  The 
consul  had  sought,  moreover,  to  separate  the  royal  cause  in  Macedon 
from  that  of  the  country  itself  ;  it  was  his  plan  to  appear  to  have 
fought  only  against  Perseus  and  to  be  willing  to  take  only  what 
belonged  to  the  king  as  spoils  of  war,  in  order  Ijy  this  policy  to 
shake  all  the  other  thi'ones  which  still  remained.  Macedon  and 
Illyria  were  therefore  spared,  but  tlie  army  complained,  and  Epirus 
Avas  given  up  to  them. 

The  measures  adopted  by  assembUes  are  often  cruel,  because 
of  all  who  conciu'  in  the  act  no  one  man  is  personally  responsildo. 
The  Epirotes  had  revolted  to  I'erseus,  and  tlic  senate,  to  strike 
terror  among  the  allies  of  Rome,  determined  to  treat  them  as 
deserters  wlio  wer(>  usually  executed.  Cohorts  d(>spatclied  to  tlicir 
seventy  cities'  received  orders  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  luiiir, 
to  give  them  up  to  pillage,  to  destroy  tlunr  walls,  and  to  carry 
their  inhabitants  away  into  slavery.  A  hinidrrd  and  fifty  thousand 
Epii'otes  weiv  thus  reduced  in  a  day  from  lilierty  to  slavery.  The 
booty  was  so  considerable  that  after  the  gold  and  silver  had  been 
reserved  for  th(^  public  treasury,  each  foot-soldier  n^ceiverl  200  and 
each  trooper  400  denarii  ;  and  still  tlie  soldiery  were  nol  cdiitent. 
Ill  tlicMr  avidity,  stimulated  by  the  recolkM-tion  of  tlie  enormous 
plunder  obtained  b}'  their  predecessors  in  Sicily,  in  Africa,  and  in 
.\sia,  they  coidd  not  forgixe  their  general  for  liaving  reserved  tlie 
spoils  of  Perseus,  P-udus  ^Einilius  had  plundei*ed  for  the  benefit 
nf  the  State;  they  coidd  not  consent  that  any  one  slinnld  phimlir 
except  in  their  interest.  And  so  when  he  sailed  u]i  llie  Til)(>r  in 
the  king's  galley  of  great  size,  decorated  witli  the  brazen  shields 
of  the  phalanx,  and  solicited  a  triuiii])h,  his  own  soldieis  strove 
to  pnneuf  his  obtaining  the  honoim 

We  are  at  an  epoch  when    Poman   manners  Avere  beginning   to 

'  Almost  all  in  the  ooiintn'  of  tlii>  Mnlossinns.  (Pohbius,  xxx.  15.)  I.ivv,  in  rcprosonting 
Hie  Molossiiins  as  fifrliliiif,'  agaiiisi  lVi<^'ii.s  (sim>  p.  !)!l.  noli?  12),  iiiii-st  bave  cfmfus.."il  thcin  wilh 
anollier  Epirote  trilip. 
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uudei'go  that  trausforinatiou  wliicli  latrr  we  shall  study  nv>vv 
fully — ^\  hou  military  chiefs  plundered  the  provmces ;  when  the 
soldiers  going  to  war,  no  longer  thr(jugh  patriotic  devotion,  but  in 
the  hope  of  gain,  invoked  curses  upon  those  who  forced  them  to 
undergo  the  discipline  and  practice  the  disinterestedness  of  a  nobler 
period.  The  occiu-rence  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  an  evil  whose  origin  it  is  important  to  observe,  since  after 
increasing  during  a  century,  it  was  to  result  in  those  civil  wars 
out  of  which  emerged  the  empu-e. 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  Paulus  ^Emilius  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  should,  by  a  special 
order,  present  to  the  consul  his  inqjerium  for  the  day,  so  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  in  his  war  di'ess,  and  lead  his 
army  by  the  via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol. 

"He  would  not  give  us  money,"  the  soldiers  said,  "and  we 
■will  not  give  liim  honour ;  "  and  when  the  tribune  of  the  commons 
proposed  the  order,  a  personal  enemy  of  Paulus  .xliniilius,  Servius 
(jialba,  a  tribune  of  the  second  legion,  who  had  incited  the  soldiers 
to  manifest  their  ill-feeling  against  the  general,  demanded  that  the 
subject  should  lie  put  off  until  the  morrow,  so  that  he  might  have 
an  entire  day  in  which  to  unfold  his  reasons  for  opposition.  Being 
required  to  speak  at  once,  he  made  an  address  four  hours  in 
length,  occupying  the  time  until  niglit,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  adjourn  the  assembly.  On  the  morrow  the  soldiers  crowded  the 
Capitol,  and  the  tribes  first  called  voted  in  the  negative.  To 
refuse  the  triumph  to  him  who  had  made  Eome  the  heir  of 
Alexander,  was  one  of  those  unworthy  actions  to  which  the 
populace  is  prone  when  it  abandons  itself  to  its  evil  instincts. 
The  principal  men  ran  in  amongst  the  crowd,  crying  out  that  the 
consul  was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  licentiousness  and 
avarice  of  liis  soldiery,  that  the  soldiers  were  being  raised  into  the 
place  of  masters  over  their  generals ;  and  a  former  consul  and 
master  of  the  horse,  Marcus  Servilius,  implored  the  tribunes  to 
begin  anew,  and  give  him  first  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
assembly.  Livy  has  composed  for  him  an  indignant  harangue, 
suited  to  the  occasion.  At  all  events  the  thirty-five  tribes  rt'turned 
to  vote,  and  the  triumph  was  decreed  with  unanimity.  While  we 
congratidate    them    on    doing    this    tardy   act  of  justice,    w(»  keep  in 
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mind  this  two-fold  symptom  :  the  increasing  cupidity  of  the 
soldier,  Avhich  begins  to  indicate  his  character  under  the  empire  • 
and  the  facility  A^ith  which  the  people  suppf)rt  the  suggestions  of 
mean  envy  against  one  of  the  best  public  servants  Rome  ever  had. 


Details  of  tlie  Boi-gliise  Vase. 


The  triumph,  at  wliich  tlH>  people  were  present  arrayed  in 
white  togas,  was  a  solemnify  wliicli  lasted  three  days.  The  first 
day    was   occupied    by    the    pror^ession    of   the    statues    and    pictures, 


.•^i/if* 


Details  of  the  Dorffliese  Vase. 


loaded  upon  l^oO  chiiriots.  On  the  scH'diid  day  bmg  tiains  ol' 
veliicles  loaded  with  w(Mii)ons  tilled  the  streets,  glittering  with  steel 
and  polished  brass.  Then  followed  o,()0U  men,  bearing  vases,  full 
of  coined  silvei',  silver  cups  of  splendid  M'ork.  On  the  third  day 
the    trumpeters     led     tlie    i)roc(>ssion.       Then    came    I'iO    o>;en     with 
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gilded  horns,  covered  with  garlands  and  fillets,  led  by  yoinig  men 
wearing  embroidered  scarfs.  Behind  these  were  soldiers  carrying 
coined  gold  in  vases.     Four  himdi-ed  golden  •s\Teaths,  given  by  the 


Rorghese  Vase.' 

cities    of    Greece    and    Asia,    a    sacred    gobk't    weighing    ten    talents 
encrusted   with    erems,    which    Paulus   ^milius    had    ordered    to   be 


'  This  famous  marble  vase  or  crater  was  an  ornament  in  the  "  gardens  of  SaUu-st,''  near  the 
site  of  which  it  was  found.  It  represents  a  bacchanalian  scene,  wliere  the  god  of  the  viiitiige, 
calm  in  the  midst  of  noisy  rejoicings,  is  listening  to  a  bacchante  who  plays  the  lyre ;  Silenus, 
overcome  with  intoxication,  is  supported  by  a  faun;  others  fauns  are  playing  the  lute  and 
cymbals,  from  one  of  whom  a  bacchante  seems  to  flee.  Mu.seinn  of  the  Louvre.  No.  71 1  of 
the  Chirac  catalogue.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  va.se  was  borne  in  the  triumph  of  Paulus 
/Emilius,  but  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  va.se.s  seen  on  such  occasions. 
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made,  and  the  goblets  of  Antigoniis  and  Solenons,  with  the  cups 
made  by  the  artist  Therieles,  ami  the  other  gokl  cups  used  by  the 
Iving  of  Macedon,  preceded  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  uijon  which 
were  kiid  his  arms  and  diadem. 

The  crowd  of  captives  followed  :  among  them  the  son  of 
Cot5"s,  sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  into  Macedon,  and  tlie 
children  of  the  king,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  Avho  were  not  old 
enough  to  understand  the  extent  of  their  misfortune's,  and  looked 
about  them  amused  and  smiling  at  the  gay  but  cruel  pageant. 
Next  followed  Perseus   on  foot,  clad  in  black,  walking  with  a  1)0- 


Car  bearine:  Prisoners.' 


wildered  air,  as  if  tlie  greatness  of  his  calamities  had  blunted  lii^ 
senses,  and,  that  vengeance  might  be  wreaked  to  its  uttermost, 
the  wife  of  ]\"rseus  was  forced  to  follow  her  husband  ami  cliil- 
dreu  in  this  sad  procession,  which  she  might  readily  believe 
would  end  with  their  destruction.  Perseus  had  besought  the 
consul  to  avert  from  hiui  this  last  ignominy  of  the  triumph,  but 
tlie  Poman  had  coldly  replied  that  the  matter  liad  always  been, 
and  still  was,  in  the  king's  own  power,  being  himself  unable  to 
conceive^  that  any  one  should  not  prefer  suicide  to  such  disgrace. 
At  last  came  the  victor,  followed  by  the  crowded  rauks  of  his 
cohorts,  but  of  the  two  yoinig  sons  who  should  liave  been  at  his 
side,  one  had    just   died,   and   the   other   was   at   the   poiul    of   deatli. 

'  This  car  is  not  an  antiqno,  hut  was  desig-nwl  by  Ginzrot  ( Waffeii  iinil  Fahnrorki:  pi.  x.\) 
from  cb'tails  fiunislnMl  b\  lli.-  (■..biniiis  of  Traiiin  and  of  .Vnloninnis. 
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Controlliug  his  manly  grief,  Paiilus  ^Einilius  consolod  hiinself  by 
the  tlioiiglit  that  upou  him  was  laid  the  expiation  of  the  public 
prosperity.  A  few  moments  later  he  said,  in  addressing  the 
people  :  "I  hope,  that  the  Republic  is  freed  from  the  envy  of 
fate  by  my  having  undergone  such  an  extraordinary  calamity  as 
to  have  my  triumph,  in  mockery  as  it  were  of  human  fortunes, 
intervene  between  the  funerals  of  my  two  sons.  .  .  .  lu  the  house 
of    Paulus,    except    the    old    man,    none    remains.      However,    your 

happiness  and  the  pros- 
perous state  of  the  com- 
monwealth console  me  for 
this  ruin  of  my  house." 
Paulus  ^milius  lived 
some  years  longer,  was 
censor  in  the  year  IGO, 
and  died  while  holding 
that  (iffice. 

As  a  recompense  for 
the  capture  of  Perseus  in 
Saraothrace,  the  praetor 
Octa-\dus  obtained  the 
naval  triumph ;  Anieius, 
the  otlier  prnetor,  had  the  same  honour,  leading  captive  Gentius, 
the  king  of  Illyiia,  who  was  afterwards  retained  a  prisoner  at 
Iguvium,  among  the  moiuitains  of  TTmbria.'  The  fate  of.  Perseus 
was  worse ;  being  thro'mi  into  a  foiil  prison,  among  malefactors 
of  the  lowest  kind,  he  would  have  been  starved  if  his  fellow- 
captives  had  not  shared  their  miserable  food  with  him.  But  after 
a  week,  the  urgency  of  Paulus  ^-Emilius  brought  this  shameful 
treatment  to  an  end ;  Perseus  ^-as  removed  to  the  city  of  Alba, 
m  the  coimtry  of  the  ilarsi,  and  such  silence  closes  around  the 
king,  who  was  once  the  hope  of  the  world,  tliat  our  authorities  do 
ni)t  agree  wliether  he  lived  in  liis  new  prison  two  years  or  five, 
whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand  or  under  the  ill-treatment  of 
his  gaolers.  Philip,  his  eldest  son,  survived  him  luit  a  few  years ; 
the  younger,  to  gain  a  livelihood,  is   said  to  ha\"e  learned  the  trade 
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'  From  Montfaueon. 
■  Livy,  sl\.  -lii. 
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of   a    turner,   and    some   years   later,    this   lieir   of   Alexander  held   u 
petty  office  connected  with  the  courts. 

Even  more  sad  was  the  destiny  of  the  famous  people  who 
Juid  conquered  Greece  and  Asia.  Xm'er  again  did  Macedon  rise  to 
the  rank  of  a  nation,  and  up  to  om-  time,  a  period  of  twenty 
centuries,  history  has  never  again  recognized  her  name. 

'  On  the  obverse,  an  eye.     On  the  reverse,  a  huUow  sijnnre.     Silver  eoin  of  Lesbos,  the 
smallest  antique  coin  known. 


Le.sliiiin  ('oin.' 


CHArTEPt  XXXI. 

REDUCTION   OF  MACEDON   TO  A  PEOVINCE;   SUBMISSION  OF  GREECE. 

I. — Alarm  or  the  PiiiNfEs  and  States  after  Pvdxa. 

AFTER  tlio  dofoat  of  Porseus,  the  Roman  p(H)pl('  liad  takon 
notliing  for  tlicmsolvos  savo  the  immense  sum  jiourcd  into 
the  treasury  by  Paulus  ^l']iniliiis,  and  tlie  tributes  imposed  upon 
IMaeedon,  -whieh  gave  the  senate  oppertunity  to  remit  the  former 
(yilnifian,  or  -war-tax.  The  abolition  of  this  tax,  the  only  one  tliat 
the  eitizens  liad  to  pay,  shows  plainly  that  Pome  proposed  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  lier  subjects.'  This  priueiple  of  government  had 
for  one  of  its  results  th"  fnoiicnfutioncH^  or  distributions  of  corn  at 
a  low  jiriee,  as  the  soldiers'  share  in  the  spoils  gave  rise  to  the 
dontitica — two  iustitutious  of  which  the  empire  made  u  bad  use, 
which  Avere,  hoA\'ever,  of  republican  origin,  and  cannot  l)e  properly 
understood  if  they  are  regarded  solely  us  means  of  cori'uption 
employed  towards  the  people  and  the  army. 

Rome  had  no  need  of  increasing  her  dominion  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  territories.  Macedon  seemed  the  last  bulwark  of  the 
world's  lil)erty.  Xow  that  this  rampart  had  fallen,  all  rushed 
with  indescribable  alariu  to  meet  the  slavery  Avhich  was  their 
doom.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  remained  neutral ;  he  now 
hastened  into  Italy  and  presented  himself  before  the  senate  wear- 
ing a  freedman's  cap  and  having  his  head  shaved,  in  token  that 
he  was  a  freed  slave  of  tlu^  Ronian  people.  Upon  entering  the 
senate  house  he  kissed  the  threshold  of  the  door,  crying,  "Ifail, 
tutelar  deities  !  "  - 

'  The  other  tax,  or  rather  the  duty  levied  on  the  inaiiumis.sion  of  slaves,  rireximn  manu- 
m;«s('r/?;M»(,  served  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund  for  ca.ses  of  peril.  The  exemption  from  ti-ibute 
lasted  — 12.")  years — up  lo  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Oefavius  and  Anlouy. 

-  This  is  the  story  told  by  I'ldybius  and  by  Appian  [Mitlir.,  2) ;  tlial  of  Livy  is  le.ss  dis- 
ere(lil:il.lr  fi)  Prusias,  liut  tliis  vi-av  l'(dvl)ius  w.ns  in  Roma 
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Antiochus  IV. 


Masiuissa  Iiiiiisclf  treinblocl ;  he  sent  word  to  the  senate  by 
his  son  that  two  things  had  grieved  him — one,  that  the  senate 
had  sent  by  theii-  auibassadors  a  request,  iustead  of  an  order,  for 
the  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  army ;  the  other,  that  they  had 
sent  money  in  payment  for  the  corn.  Masinissa  -well  remembered 
that  he  owed  the  Eoman  people  his  crown,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  the  management  of  it,  acknowledgiug  the  sovereignty 
of  the  donors.'  He  also  asked  permission  to  come  to  Eome  that 
he  might  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol.  The 
senate,  however,  forbade  liim  to  leave  Africa. 

Other  kings  wished  to  come  to  Eome,  but 
a  decree  forbade  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
when  Eumenes  presented  liimself  at  Bnmdnsium, 
a  quaestor  ordered  him  to  leave  Italy  at  once. 
This  incident  was  near  costing  him  his  cro^vn, 
for  as  soon  as  his  allies  became  aware  that  he 
was  thi'eatened  with  the  displeasiu-e  of  Eome  they  at  once  aban- 
doned him,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  A^hich  he  was  carrying  on  with 
the  Galatiaus.  Meantime  his  brother  Attains  was  received  with 
honour.  The  senate  offert-d  him  half  of  his  brother's  estates,  but  he 
pnulently  refused,  not  Avishing  to  dismember  his  own  inheritance. 
This  means  of  weakening  the  Pergamean  kiiigdt)m  having  failed, 
the  senate  permitted  tlu;  Galatiaus  to  make  war  upon  Eiunenes, 
and  later  excited  Prusias  against  him,  and  repeated  towards  the 
king  of  Pergamus  the  outi-age  practised  upon  Philip 
of  sending  commissioners  to  receive  complaints  against 
the  king  and  hear  his  vindication.^ 

The  king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  TV.  (Epiphanes),  had 
conquered  a    part    of    Egypt,    and   besieged   Alexandi'ia. 
A   Eoman  deputy,  Popillins,   ordered  liim  to   returu    into    (p'l'/^ionietmV 
his   own    territory.      Antiochus   required   some   days   to 
deliberate,    but    Popillins    dnnv   a    circle    on    the    sand    around    tlie 
spot  Avhere    the    king    stood,    and    said,    abruptly,    "  Before   you   go 
out    of   that   cii-cle,    give   me   an   answer  to    report   to   the   senate." 


'  Livy,  xlv.  1.3. 

-  Tetradraclim  in  tlie  Cabinet  de  Fratice. 

^  I'olybius,  xxxi.  6. 

^  Intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  20;)7  of  tho  catalogue. 
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Upon    tliis,    tile     king,    conqueivd     by    one     man's     tirnmess,     agreed 
to  ^Yith^h■a\v  lu.s  armies. 

Egypt  -was  saved,  and  to  retain  tlie  coimtry  niider  the 
guardianship  of  the  senate,  Popilius  divided  the  kingdom  between 
Philometor  and  Phvseou,  and  ambassadors  from  all  these  kings  at 
once  set  off  for  Eome  to  protest  to  the  senate  theii-  reverence  and 
theii'  humility.  The  contemplation  of  so  much  baseness  makes  us 
involuntarily  side  A\-ith  Eome,  in  spite  of  her  domineering  anil 
perfidious    policy. 

The  merchants  of  Ehodes,  molested  in  their  commerce  by  the 
■war,  had  undertaken  to  impose  their  mediaticju.  They  now  re- 
gretted this  imprudent  step  decreed  by  their  popular  assembly. 
They  made  haste  to  mui-der  the  partisans  of  Perseus  and  to  send 
rich  presents  to  Eome.  The  senate  did  not  declare  war  upon 
them,  but  Lycia  and  Caria,  which  gave  them  anniially  120  talents, 
Avcre  taken  from  them.  The  jarohibitiou  of  their  export  of 
salt    into    Macedon,     and     of      their    import    of    timber    from    that 

country,  and  still  further,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  port  at  Dclos, 
ruined  their  marine ;  in  a  few  years 
the  product  of  their  customs  duties 
feU  off  fi-om  1,000,000  to  150,000 
drachmae.  The  city,  lately  so  rich  and 
proud,  was  humbled  ;  in  1G4  she  solicited  and  obtained  that  title 
of  ally  which  so  rapidly  redu(;ed  those  bearing  it  to  the  position 
of  subjects.  Ai'iarathus  of  Cappadocia,  in  ascending  the  throne, 
also  asked  for  this  dangerous  alliance,  and  in  solemn  sacrifices 
gave  thanlis  to  the  gods  that  he  had  obtained  it.  His  ser^dlity 
did  not  prevent  the  senate  from  sui:)porting  a  usurper  against 
him,  and   assigning  to  this  person  half  of  Cappadocia  (159). 

In  the  island  of  Lesbos,"  Antissa  was  razed  to  the  ground  for 
having  fm-nished  some  few  supplies  to  the  fleet  of  Perseus.  In 
Asia  the  cities  made  haste  to  banish  or  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  former  partisans    of   the   king.      For   some    months  the   greatest 


Rhodian  Coiii.' 


'  Head  of  the  Sun.  On  the  reverse,  PO.ilON  EV,  and  a  rose,  the  device  of  the  Khodians. 
Didraclime  of  Rhodes. 

"  The  view  of  Tjeshos  (next  page)  is  from  a  sketch  by  the  Comte  de  fhoiseiil-Oouffier. 
{Bibliot hl'ijue  natwnale.) 
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altirra  weighed  upon  Greece.^  All  the  evil  instincts  fermenting 
in  these  little  cities,  so  long  without  moral  or  legal  restraints,  had 
free  scope,  sheltered  by  the  name  of  Rome.  For  re\-enge  upon 
an  enemy  or  a  riA'al  it  was  only  needful  to  say  that  he  had  sold 
himself  to  the  Macedonian.  It  was  enough  for  a  man  to  Ijo 
suspected  of  silent  vows  in  favour-  of  Per.seus  to  have  him  dragged 
before  a  pitiless  tribunal.  The  iEtolian  Lyciscos  denounced  oOO  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  the  entire  senate  of  ^Etolia,  and  caused 
them  to  be  led  to  execution,  Eomo  lending  only  the  sword  of  her 
soldiers  for  the  butchery.  Did  these  judicitd  massacres  wearv 
tlu-  victors  ?  We  may  regard  a  desii-c  to  jiut  an  end  to  them 
as  the  motive  which  led  to  the  transportation  of  all  suspected 
persons  into  various  cities  of  Italy.  Whoever  of  importance  yet 
remained  in  Epirus,  Acarnania,  ^Etolia,  and  Bceotia  follnAV(Hi 
Paulus  ^uiilius  to  Rome  ;  1,000  Acha^ans  designated  bv  Calli- 
crates  were  deported  thither.  One  single  prince  received  with 
astonishment  a  benefit  at  the  Iiands  of 
Rome ;  it  was  Cotys,  a  petty  Thraeiau 
prince,  who  had  valiantly  supported  Per- 
seus. The  senate  sent  back  to  him  his 
son,  who  had  chanced  to  be  anKJug  the  '^'™  "^  '^'^  •^^"•''""  ^'■''-"'^•' 
prisoners.  But  Tlu-ace  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Em-ope  into 
Asia,  and  it  Avas  well  to  have  aUie«  tliere.' 

^lacedou  being  effaced  from  tlie  list  of  nations,  Epirus  being 
dcpoimhited,  and  ^Etolia  ruined,  there  remained  in  Gre(!C(^  nothing 
but  the  Achajan  league,  also  destined  to  perish.  Pliilopo'inen 
himself  had  not  had  any  assured  belief  in  its  durability  W'lu'U 
the  Romans,  says  Polybius,  demanded  tilings  conformable  to  laws 
and  treaties  he  instantly  executed  their  orders ;  when  their  re- 
quirements were  mijust  he  achiscd  remonstrances  and  enti-eaties 
to  be  made  ;  then  if  they  still  remained  iutiexible  the  gods  sliould 
bi^  called  ui)on  to  witness  this  infraction  of  treaties,  and,  linallv. 
the    Roman    w  ill    should   be    obeyed.       "  I    know,"    he    said,    "  that 

'  To  apprei-iiite  tliis  terror,  see  the  story  of  tlie  aceused  liliodian.  Polvaratus.  who  vainly 
sought  asyhiiii  m  many  Asiatic  cities.     (Polybiu.s,  xx.\.  0.) 

-  Head  coiffed  with  tlie  petasus,  cap  peculiar  to  the  uortli  of  Greece.  The  young- man  is 
sometimes  called  .Meleager ;  the  wild  hoar  oi>.  the  reverse  would  in  that  case  be  the  boar  of  Caly- 
don.     Cf.  Saglio,  Diet,  des  Antiq.  <jr.  ct  mm.,  p.  1 J8. 

'  Livy,  xlv.  4;J. 
vol".  II.  ■  K 
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a  time  Avill  (-uiiU'  wliou  wc  sliall  all  lie  (lie  subjects  of  lioiiic, '  but 
i  seek  to  postpone  this  time.  Aristoemis,  on  th(>  contrary,  invokes 
its   coming,  for   he   sees   its   inevitable   necessity,  and  \\'ould    rather 

it  came  to-day  than  to-morrow." 
This  policy  of  Arista^niis,  -which 
Polybius  dares  to  call  prndent,'- 
C'allicrates  followed,  bnt  solely  in 
the  interest  of  his  o^rtTi  ambition 
and  with  an  odious  cynicism  in 
his     servility.       "  The     fault     is 


Coin  nf  I'jpirus.' 


yours,  Conscript  Fathers,"  he  dared  to  say  in  the  senate,  "  if 
th(i  Greeks  are  not  docile  to  your  will.  In  all  republics  there 
are  two  parties,  one  who  maintain  that  laws  and  treaties  should 
be  observed,  the  other  who  wish  to  have  every  other  con- 
sideration give  way  to  the  desire  of  pleasing  you  ;  the  opinion  of 
the  former  is  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  your  partisans  therefore 
are  despised  ;  but  take  to  heart  their  interests,  and  soon  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  republics,  and  Avitli  them  the  people,  shall  be  on 
yoiu"  side."  The  senate  rejjlied  that  it  was  to  be  desired  that 
the  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  should  be  like  Callicrates,  and, 
as  if  to  justify  his  words,  the  Achajans  elected  him  strategus  on 
his  return  from  Eome. 

This  occurred  some  years  before  the  war  with  Perseus.  That 
prince  restored  hope  to  the  partisans  of  Hellenic  independence  ;  the 
Acha?ans,  therefore,  proposed  at  first  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality ; 
but  when  Marcius  had  forced  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  Polybius 
made  haste  to  offer  to  him  the  assistance  of  an  Aehsean  army;^  it 
was   too   late  ;    the    itomans   preferred    to    conquer    unassisted,    that 


'  I^ivy  also  represents  Lycortas  saying  to  Appius,  '•  1  know  that  we  are  here  as  shives 
who  are  secldno-  to  justify  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters." 

-  Boole  XXV.  8.  However,  Polylniis  and  his  fatlier,  Lycortas,  were  tlie  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Roman  party.  During  the  war  against  Perseus  they  narrowly  escaped  being  accused  before  the 
connnissioners,  and  after  the  battle  of  I'ydna,  Polyliius  was  carried  off  into  Italy.  But  seehig 
Gi-eece  so  feeble  and  divided,  covered  with  Ijloorl  and  ruins  for  two  centuries,  and  deprived  of 
real  liberty,  Polybius  resigned  himself  to  see  her  tranquil  and  prosperous  [.'']  under  tliat  Roman 
rule  which  left  to  tlie  cities  so  mucli  interior  liberty.  We  must, after  all,  respect  the  good  sense 
and  impartiality  of  the  friend  of  Philopoemen. 

'Laurelled  head  of  Jupiter  joined  to  a  diademed  and  veiled  bn>l  of  .luno;  beliiiid.  two 
monograms.  On  tlie  reverse,  AniSII'UT.SN,  and  an  enraged  bull  in  a  wi-eath  of  oak  leaves. 
Silver  coin  of  Kpirus. 

■'  Polybius,  xxviij.  10,  seq. 
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tlioy  might  uot  be  troubled  \\itli  the  uecessity  of  rccoiupeiisiug 
their  allies.  Polj-bius  himself  was  ouc  of  the  thousand  Achicaus 
detained  in  Italy,  and  he  would  have  been  interned  in  some 
obscure  town  far  from  his  books  and  from  the  great  affairs  lie 
loved  so  well  to  study,  had  not  the  two  sons  of  Paidus  JEuiilius 
become  responsible  for  hiui  to  the  praetor. 


II. — Reduction  of  Macedon  into  a  Province  (140). 

During  the  seventeen  years  that  the  Aclia?an  exiles  were 
detained  in  Italy,  upon  which  subject  the  senate  never  would  give 
any  explanation,  Callicrates  remained  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  He  did  much  better  for  the  interests  of 
Eome  than  a  proconsul  could  have  done.  To  leave  to  conquered 
countries,  or  to  those  subiuittiug  to  the  Ptomau  intiuence,  their 
national  chiefs,  to  govern  through  native  rulers,  as  the  English 
do  in  India,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  maxims  of  Roman 
policy.  Content  with  this  seeming  independence,  with  these  muni- 
cipal liberties  which  accord  so  well  with  politic-al  despotisui,  the 
States  dropped  quietly  into  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  the 
senate  found  them  broken  in  when  Rome  desired  to  tighten  the 
briiUe  and  apply  the  spur.  Thus  Greece,  without  any  one's  being 
aware  of  it,  was  on  the  way  to  become,  like  so  many  Italian 
cities,  a  Roman  possession,  when,  at  the  death  of  Callicrates, 
Polybius,  supported  by  Scipio  ^-Emilianus,  solicited  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  other  exiles  to  be  sent  home  to  Acliaia.  TIkm-c 
were  now  but  300  left.  The  senate  hesitated.  Cato  was  indig- 
nant at  prolonged  di'libcration  upon  such  a  trifle  ;  coutcinpt  gave 
him  humanity.  "  It  is  only  a  question,"  he  s;ud,  *'  whether  a 
few  decrepit  Greeks  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-diggers  or  by 
those  of  their  own  country."  They  were  allowed  to  depart  (loO).' 
Cato  was  right ;  and  tJreecc  also,  after  one  last  struggle,  was  about 
to  descend  into  the  tomb,  there  to  remain  for  twenty  centuries. 

'  Polybius  wislierl  to  ask  from  the  senate  restoration  to  all  tlie  offices  and  lionoms  lliey  had 
enjoyed  before  their  exile.  Cato,  whom  lie  sounded  on  this  subject,  replieil  :  '•'  It  seems  to  me, 
Polybius,  that  you  do  not  follow  the  example  of  Uly.sscs;  for  you,  liaviiiir  made  your  escape 
from  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops,  now  propose  lo  return  thither  to  seeli  the  hal  and  belt  you  left 
behind  you.     (Plutarch,  Cato,  i.\.) 
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lu  the  case  of  some  of  these  exiles,  age  had  neither  cliilled 
their  ardour  uor  cahiicd  tlieir  reseutmeut.  Diious,  t'ritohuis,  aud 
Damocritus  returned  to  their  country  (>mhittered  and  turbulent, 
and  liy  tlicir  imprudence  precipitated  lier  ruin. 

Circumstances,  it  is  true,  appeared  t(i  them  favourable.  An- 
driscus,  an  ad\entun'r,  ^^•ho  giU'e  himself  out  to  be  a  natural  son 
of  Perseus,  had  just  laid  claim  to  the  paternal  inheritance  (1-32). 
Eepulsed  by  the  Macedonians  after  his  first  attempt,  he  had  taken 
refuge  with  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  wlio  liad  given  liiiu  uji  tu 
the  Ilomuus.     The  latter,   contrary  tu  their  habit,   had  guarded  him 


Sarcoplia^iis  vcpi-f renting  a  Coniljat.' 

ui'gligently.  lie  escaped,  recruited  an  army  in  Thrace,  and  now, 
personating  Philip  that  son  (if  Perseus  A\hi>  died  in  tlie  country  of 
the  Marsians,  he  incited  revolt  in  Macedon,  and  occupied  a  portion 
of  Thessaly.  Scipio  Nasica  expelled  him  from  this  province  (149); 
but  he  returned  thither,  defeated  and  killed  the  prastor  Juventius, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  at  this  time  beginning  her 
third  war  against  tlic  Romans.  The  affair  Avas  becoming  serious, 
liuiiie  was  at  this  time  fighting  in  Spain  and  in  Africa;  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  tliat  the  movement  would  extend  itself  from 
point    to    point    throughout    all   Greece    and    into    Asia.     A    consular 


^  Sarcophagus  iu  the  Capituline  .Museum. 
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army  was    entrusted   to    Metellus,   who    gained   a    second   victory    at 
I'ydna,  and  carried  Andriscus  in  chains  to  Eoine  (148). 

A  year  had  sutficed  to  terminate  this  war,  which  was  in 
reality  not  ^ery  formidable,  and  wliich  a  second  imjiostor  vainly 
endeavoured  to  renew  a  few  years  later  (1-12).  The 
senate,  believing  the  States,  which  it  liad  conquered 
fifty  years  before  and  had  enwrapped  in  a  web  of 
intrigues,  to  be  now  ripe  for  servitude,  reduced 
Ma(;edon  tu  a  province  (liOj. 

The  new  province  extended  from  Tlu-ace  to  the  Cd'h '\f  ^vira- 
Adriatic,  wliere  the  two  Hoimshing  cities,  Apollduia 
and  Dyrracliium,  served  it  as  sea-ports,  and  as  pi)iiits  of  con- 
nection witli  Italy.  Its  tax  remained  as  it  had  been  originally 
fixed,  100  talents,  half  of  what  Macedon  had  paid  to  her  kings, 
and  collect(>(l  by  her  own  fiscal  agents;  her  cities  preserved  their 
municipal  liberties,  and,  in  place  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars 
wiiicli  had  s(i  long  devastated  hen-,  slie  was  now  to  enjoy,  for  four 
centuries,  a  peace  and  prosperity'  (listurbed  only  at  remot(>  intcr\als 
by  the  exactions  of  some  republican  procunsul. 


III. — Battle  of  LErcorETRA  ;   DESTiiiieTioN  of  Corinth  (1  Ki). 

Tli(>  army  of  Metellus  [Macedonicus)  was  still  (>ncampcd  in 
the  sccMie  of  tlieir  coiuiuest,  when  one  of  the  Acluean  exiles, 
Diieus,  returning  to  the  Peloponnesus,  was  elected  strategus. 
During  liis  term  of  office,  the  eternal  ([uarrcl  between  Sparta  and 
the  league,  wliicli  had  hccii  fur  some  time  smouldering,  hrukc 
out  afresh,  by  rc^asou  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  IJome ;  Sparta 
again   sought    to    break    away    from    the    league.       Immediately    the 


'  A  club,  iiljove  it  llie  plan  of  (he  gavdeiis  of  Alciiioiis,  iilreiidy  repveseuled  on  ilio  reverse 
of  a.  roin  of  Oorcyni  (vol.  i.,p.  .507),  and  the  first  three  letters  of  tlie  city's  name,  AVI*,  licverse 
of  a  lelradrachm  (Corinthian  curreney)  of  Dyrrachium  ;  the  obvei'se  of  the  eoin  represents  a 
cow  sucklinijr  her  calf. 

■  [This  80-calleil  prosperity  was,  indeed,  less  intolerable  than  the  separation  into  isolated 
depardnents,  within  whicli  all  oonimerce  and  industry  ceased,  and  where  the  resuming  poverty 
was  such  as  to  cause  constiint  and  irrepressible  crime.  But  the  Roman  specidators,  who  had,  of 
course,  laid  hold  of  the  coinitry  during  its  piecemeal  existence,  .still  held  their  .sway  in  tlie  new 
province,  and  so  tliis,  like  all  otlier  outlying  countries  under  Roman  sway,  wa.s  gradually 
plundered  out,  till  the  ]iopiil!ition  became  sparse,  and  most  of  the  land  not  v>o!-th- tilling.  —  7iV/.] 
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AfluL'Uiis  took  uji  arms,  but  the  Kuiiiau  coniiiiissioiiors  arrived 
bringiug  a  decree  of  the  senate  separating  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Orcliomenus  from  tlie  league ;  the  two  former  as  of  Doric  race,  the 
latter  as  being  of  Trojan  origin,  all  three,  consequently,  foreign 
by  blood  to  the  rest  of  the  confederation.  Upon  the  reading  of 
this    decree,  Diteus    incited  the  people    of    Corinth    to   an   outbreak. 


Kuius  of  the  Temple  at  Corinth.' 

the  vSpartans  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  were  massacred,  and 
the  Eoman  deputies  escaped  only  by  precipitate  Hight.  This 
peopk',  who  for  forty  years  had  trembled  before  Eome,  noAV  seemed 
to  derive  a  certain  courage  from  the  very  excess  of  the  humiliation 
laid  upon  them  ;  they  involved  M'ith  themselves  Chalcis  and  tlie 
Boeotians,  and  when  Metellus  caiiu"  down  from  IMacedon  witli  liis 
legions,  the  confedei-ates  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  8carpheia 
in    Locris  (Uii).      In    the    battle    which    ensued,    tlie   Achiran    f(n-ce 


Clifiiavanl.    I'ljtiinjc  en  Tr'/vVr,  pi.  xxix. 
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■was  out  to  pioecs,  but,  arming  evcMi  to  tho  slavos,  Dii^jus  brought 
together  a  seooud  army  of  14,000  men,  and  posted  at  Leucop(>tra, 
at  the  ontrauee  of  the  isthmus  of  Coriuth,  he  awaited  the  new 
consul  Mummius.  Upon  the  neighbom-iug  heights  the  women  and 
children  had  gathered  to  see  their  husbands  and  fathers  concpier 
or  die.  They  perished ;  Corinth  was  taken, 
pillaged,'  given  up  to  the  llaincs;  Thebes 
and  Clialcis  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  territory  of  these  thi-ee  cities  imited 
to  the  public  domain  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  Achaean  and  Breotian  leao-xu^s  were  dis- 
solved ;  all  the  cities  which  had  shared  in  the  strife  wvrv  dis- 
mantled and  disarmed,  and  were  subjected  to  tribute  and  to  tliat 
oligarchical  government  which  was  easier  for  the  S(>nate  to  Imld 
in  sid)jccti(m  than  popidar  assemblies.''  Pelphi  and  Olympia,  as 
sacred  territory,  kept  their  privileges  ;  but  the  credit  of  those 
divinities  who  could  no  longer  save 
their  worshippers,  was  on  the 
wane,  and  grass  soon  grew  in 
their  courts. 

Yet  another  piMiple  struck 
from  the  list  of  naticms  !  The 
Greeks,  in  fact,  had  nniched  the 
end  of  their  political  existence,  and  had  not  cA'en  the  riglit  to 
complain  of  their  fate.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  and  especially 
for  a  T-'renchman  to  say  it  now,  but  those  who  are  in  the  WTong — 
not  that  their  conqucroi-s  are  always  in  the  right — arc  most 
frequently  those  who  are  conquered.  If  we  look  back  at  the 
picture  hitluMto  drawn  of  Greece,  before  the  Eomans  had  set 
foot  in   Ihe  country,   W(>   shall   see   that   tliis   pcnpli^    luul    M'ith    iheir 


Coin  of  Elis. ' 


own   hands    made    their    grave 


lie    who    cannot   govern   must    he 
governed  ;     lie    who    has    no    foresight     miist    be    exposed    to     all 


'  Of.  Siralm.  viii.  ."iSl  ;  T/ivy,  Epif.,  52  ;  of  ^fumniins  wo  shall  henv  an^nin. 

-  Diaili'nipil  lira.l  of  Apollo,  and  Iho  \cgoi\d  KO.MA.  On  tlio  leversf,  M.  MKTKLLUS 
Q.  v.,  aromiil  a  ^Macedonian  buckler,  in  ihe  centre  of  wliicli  is  an  elephant's  head,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded hy  a  latirc-1  wreath.     Denarius  of  the  C-ceilian  family.     (Cohen,  Mimii.  conx.) 

^  Pans.,  vii.  10. 

'Laurelled  head  of  .lupiter.  On  the  reverse,  FA.  An  eaprlo  standing: :  before  liini,  a 
serpent;  beliiml.  a  llinnderbolt  ;  lelow,  II.     Didrachme  of  K!is. 
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accidents  ;  this  is  the  universal  law.  Anarchy  justly  reduces 
to  the  condition  of  slaves  those  whom,  in  better  days,  patriotism 
and  discijdine  have  made  strong  and  famous 

In  fact,  this  degenerate  race  did  not  merit  the  prudence  that 
Eome  exhibited  in  bringing  them  insensibly  imder  her  sway.  As 
if  forever  mindful  of  the  old  deeds  of  Greece,  forever  dreading 
lest,  if  matters  were  in  the  least  precipitated,  some  gallant 
desperation  might  renew  the  laurels  of  Marathon  and  Plataea,  the 
senate  had  been  a  half  century  in  assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of 
mastery.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  Illyi-ians,  it  had 
scrupidonsly  explained  to  the  Greeks  that  for  the  pm-pose  of 
delivering  them  from  these  pirates  the  legions  had  come  across 
the  Adriatic  ;  and,  in  the  struggle  with  Macedon,  the  independence 
of  Greece  had  been  put  forward  as  a  motive  for  the  war.  Aitev 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephala3,  Flamininus  had  quietly  transformed 
into  a  protectorate  this  friendship  of  the  earlier  time  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  every  power  had  been  broken  down  in  Macedon,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa  that  Mummius  converted  this  protectorate 
into  a  domination.  Even  then,  Greece  was  not  reduced  to 
a  province.^  Its  name  was  still  imposing.  Moreover,  the  most 
famous  cities,  notably  Athens  and  Sparta,  had  not  been  concerned 
in  this  struggle  brought  on  by  the  Achoeans,  and  many  of  the 
latter  had  been  but  lukewarm  in  the  strife.  "  If  we  had  not  been 
([uickly  ruined,  "  they  said  on  all  sides,  "  we  could  not  have 
been  saved."  ■  And  once  the  executions  of  the  earlier  days 
were  completed,  and  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the  war 
punished  in  a  way  to  destroy  all  desii'e  to  renew  it,  the  Greeks 
were  treated  as  conquered  enemies,  whose  friendship  Eome  was 
anxious  to  secure.  They  lost  their-  independence,  it  is  true,  but 
they  preserved  the  outward  forms  of  it,  their  laws,  their  own 
magistrates,  theii'  elections,  even  their  leagues,  which  after  a  few 
years  the  senate  suffered  them  to  renew.  There  was  not  a  Eoinan 
garrison  in  any  city,  there  was  no  proconsul  in  the  land.  Only, 
far  oif  in  Macedon,  the  Eoman  officer  listened  to  all  soimds,  kept 
watch    upon   every  movement,    ready  to    descend    upon    Ilellas  with 

■  Tlie  pi-nviiice  rif  Aoliaia  was  not  formeil  till  after  tlie  battle  of  Aetium.     Cf.  Ilerfzberg^, 
Gesc/h  Gi-ia-hciil.,  i.  i-^4,  n.  i. 
-  I'olvbius,  xl.  5,  IJ. 
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his  cohorts,  and  to  revive,  if  need  ■were,  the  terror  left  in  all  men's 
hearts  hy  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  In  reality,  Eome  took  from 
the  Greeks  nothing  save  the  riyht  to  devastate  their  country  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  intestine  -wai-s. 

Metellus  had  carried  off  from  Telia  twenty-five  bronze  statues 
which  Alexander  had  ordered  from  Lysippus  in  memory  of  his 
"  comiianions "  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  'I'hc-se  the 
consul  placed  in  front  of  the  two  temples  which  ho  built  to 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  the  first  marble  buildings  ever  erectcHl  in  Eome. 
After  these  architectural  expenditures,  there  was  left  of  th(>  spoils, 
which  he  had  brought  home  to  Eome,  enough  money  to  build 
a  superb  portico. 

j^Iunnnius  was  a  Eoman  of  the  primitive  kind  ;  he  hnd  pre- 
S(Tved  all  the  early  rusticity  of  tastes  and  manners,  and  had  no 
appreciation  of  (ilreek  elegance.  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  unich  more  than  from  any  love  for  tlu>  masterpieces  of 
art,  he  carried  away  from  Corhith  the  statues  and  vases,'  pictures 
and  carvings  which  had  escaped  the  fiames,  or  wliieli  lie  luid 
not  been  able  to  sell  to  the  king  of  Pergamns,-'  and  transported 
them  to  Eome,  wherc^  they  were  placed  in  temples  and  puldic 
squares.  For  himself  he  kept  nothing,  and  reuiaiued  poor,  so 
that  the  State  was  obliged  to  furnish  dowries  for  his  daughters. 
Never  did  he  suspect  that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in  destroying 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  Greece,  after  an  engageuumt  without 
danger  or  glorv.  He  always  believed  himself  to  have  achieved 
a  memorable  exploit,  and  in  his  consxilar  inscription  which  still 
exists,    these    words    arc;    to   be    read,    as   the    chief    praise    of    bis 

'  Tlie  bronze  of  Corinlh  was  famous,  but  not  a  pioce  of  it  now  exists.  We  luivo,  bowpver, 
a  great  number  of  painted  vases  from  that  eitj-,  wliic-li  were  celebrated  tbrougbout  tbe  Greek 
world.  It  is  pos.siblo  some  of  tbese  were  carried  away  by  Mummius,  for  they  were  great  ly  m 
ilemand  in  Italy.  We  give  below  an  explanatory  note,  kindly  furnished  by  M.  Ileuzey,  in 
respect  to  tbe  cbromo-lithograpb. 

"These  antique  Greek  vases,  of  which  the  Louvre  possesses  a  reniarkalile  series,  from  the 
Campana  collection,  are  called  Corinthian,  because  fbey  bear  legends  in  the  old  local  alphabet 
of  Corinth.  They  have  been  found  at  Corinth,  but  a  much  larger  nmnber  in  tbe  tombs  at 
C.Tre,  in  Etruria.  They  bear  important  testimony  to  the  relations  existing  at  an  early  period 
lietween  I'ltruria  and-  Corinth  and  its  colonies.  Tlu;  larger  vas(^  is  a  hi/ilna,  the  painting 
representing  Acliilles  exposed  upon  his  bier,  ami  lamented  by  the  Xerelds.  The  smaller  is 
an  amphora,  representing  Ismene  slain  liy  'I'ydens  al  an  assignalion  wiili  tlu'  handsome 
I'ericlyraouos." 

-  This  prince  offered  600,000 se.st erces  for  a  single  plrlnr<>  by  Arisiidcs  nf  Thebes.  (Strabo. 
viii.  .'5^1  :  riinv,  H>.-<t.  Xat.,  xxxv.  S.) 
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eonsuUite  :    ddcta    Corintho.     This  barbarian  did   well   to   erect,    after 
his  triumph,  a  temple  to  Hercules  the  conqueror,  god  of  strength. 

As  for  the  authors  of  the  Achtean  war,  one,  Critolaus,  had 
disappeared  at  Scarphcia ;  the  other,  Diaius,  had  sought  from  his 
own  hand  the  death  which  eluded  him  on  the  battletield.  From 
Leucopetra  he  had  tied  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  had  slain  liis 
wife  and  children,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  poisoned  himself.  In 
stirring  up  a  hopeless  strife,  these  men  had  called  d()A\-u  many 
woes  upon  their  country,  but  they  perished  \\\\\\  her  and  for  her. 
Self-devotion  makes  imprudence  pardonable,  and  it  Avas  better  to 
perish  as  Greece  did,  on  a  battlefield,  than  to  become  extinct,  like 
Etruria,  in  a  lethargic  sleep.  For  nations  as  well  as  indi\iduals, 
it  is  a  duty  to  die  nobly.  TIk^  Achtuans,  left  standing  alone 
among  the  mined  Greek  nations,  owed  this  last  sacrifice  to  the  old 
glory  of  Hellas. 

'  Reverse  of  <a  bronze  coin  of  Jlarc-iis  Aiireliiis.  The  Acropolis  of  Corintli  on  t!ie  summit  of 
a  rock.  Tlie  letters  C  L  I  COR  give  tlie  name  of  the  new  Corinth,  a  colony  estalilislied  by 
Ca>sar,  Cohmiri  L(ivi<  Julia  CarintkHft.  Rut  the  coin  itself  shows  by  the  exnlierance  ami  dis- 
order [absurdity]  of  the  details  how  much  the  art  of  the  second  century  a.d.  liad  rleoeneraleil. 


The  Acrocoriuthos.' 


CHAPTER  XXX IT. 

REDUCTION   OF  CARTHAGINIAN   AFRICA  INTO  A  PROVINCE. 

I. — Carthage,  Masintssa,  and  Eojee. 

Tho  middle  of  tlio  second  century  B.e.  hrouu'lit  tlio  fatal  lioiu- 
to  three  (if  the  greatest  nations  of  antiquity  :  in  the  year  148 
Macedou  fell  ;  in  146  Greece  gave  up  her  sword,  and  with  it  her 
independence ;  at  tho  close  of  the  same  year  Carthage  became 
a  heap  of  ruins.  Two  other  nations  of  less  importance  gave  way 
a  few  years  later :  in  132  the  liberty  of  Spain  was  destroyed  at 
Numantia,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  kingdom  <if  Per- 
gamus  collapsed.  Within  a  period  of  .><ixteeu  years,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Carthaginian  Africa,  and  Spain  liecaine  [jcaeeful 
provinces  of  the  new  einpir(\ 

Since  the  battle  of  Zama,  the  existence  of  Carthage 
had  been  but  a  protracted  death-struggle.'  Hampered 
by  the  prohibition  not  to  make  war  without  the  con- 
sent  of   the   senate,   she  could  not  reijulse    the  attacks    of      }V"""!i 

.     .  .     .  I  riiice.- 

the  rapacious  Masinissa.  "The  Carthaginians  are  but 
strang(>rs  in  Africa,"  said  tlu^  Xumidian,  "who  have  ravished 
from  our  fathers  the  territory  which  they  possess.  What  they 
bought  was  as  much  land  as  could  be  surrounded  Avith  a  bidFs 
hide  cut  into  strips.  All  beyon<l  this  that  th(\v  possess  is  the 
fruit  of  injustice  and  violence."  And  on  every  opportunity  he 
plundered  them  of  a  ])roA-iuc(\  ,Vs  early  as  the  year  19D  he 
began;  in  \'■}'^  he  deprived  them  of  the  rich  territory  of  Emporia^, 
which  opened  to  them  the  road  into  the  interior  of  Africa.      Kleven 

'  For  the  story  of  tliis  war  we  have  little  more  than  the  Lihi/ca  of  .\ppinn,  .some  sonttored 
frap-ments  of  Polyhius  and  the  abbreviators.  Rut  it  i.s  pnilinble  tlial  Appiaii  borrows  hi.s 
account  fi-oin  PoUhius,  who  wsus  an  eye-witness, 

"  Inta<rlio  (clouded  agate)  in  the  ('nhiiicf  ilr  Frdim;  No.  liCVil  of  I  lie  calaloijue. 
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years  later  there  wei'e  fresh  encroachments.  To  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence Carthage  opposed  only  conqihiints,  which  she  sent  to  Iionie. 
l)ut  the  senate,  sure  of  Masinissa's  fidelity,  left  hiin  in  possession  of 
the  stolen  territory.  Encouraged  by  tliis  favoiu',  the  king  invaded  in 
174  the  province  of  Tysca  and  took  seventy  towns.  "If  avo  cannot 
defend  ourselves,"  the  Carthaginian  deputies  said  to  the  senate, 
"  at  least  fix  at  once  how  much  of  our  territory  is  to  lie  taken 
from  us."  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  against  Perseus;  tlic 
senate  appeared  to  be  indignant,  promised  justice  and  arbitratiim,' 
but  suffered  the  affair  to  drag  on  until  the  victory  of  Pydna  had 
rendered  the  iniquity  safe,  when  they  despatched  Cato  and  some 
commissioners  with  him  into  Africa.  Carthage  refused  t(i  submit 
to  a  tribunal  already  decided  against  her,  and  Masinissa  remained 
possessor  of  the  dispiited  territory.  But  Cato  had  foimd  with  sur- 
prise and  displeasure  that  Carthage  Avas  rich,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing. ( )n  his  retm-n  home  the  malevolent  old  Eoman  dropped  on 
tlic  floor  of  the  senate-house  figs  which  he  had  brought  hidden 
under  his  toga,  the  senators  expressing  surprise  at  tlie  fineness 
of  the  fruit.  "  The  land  that  bears  them  is  but  three  days 
journey  from  Pionie,"  said  Cato.  And  from  that  time  h(>,  when- 
ever he  was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  tli(^ 
subject  in  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  he  always  said,  "  I 
vote  that  Carthage  be  destroyed,  delcndn  rsl  Q/rf/zaffo.'''' 

The  Scipios  advocated  a  more  nolile  iiolicy.  It  did  not  dis- 
please those  who,  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  had  not  cared  to 
demand  the  extradition  of  Hannibal,  to  suffer  the  greatest  com- 
mei-cial  city  of  the  world  to  subsist  as  an  ornament  to  the  new 
empire. 

Carthage  might  be  useful,  and  she  could  no  longer  be 
dangerous,  since  all  the  countries  whence  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  draw  her  mercenaries  were  closed  against  her.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Scipios  feared  for  their  country  th(^  intoxication  of 
universal  success,  that  they  apprehended  a  failure  in  discipline  and 
integrity  amidst    too    great  wealth    and    security,  that    they   thought 


'  Tbe  senate  sometimes  manifestcil  a  certain  consideration  towards  Cartliajre;  in  187 
Jlinneius  Mvrtilns  and  M.  .Manlius,  acensed  of  having  struck  the  Carlhajfinian  ambassadors, 
■svere  friven  np  liy  the  heralds  into  the  hands  of  these  envoys  and  sent  to  Carthage.  (Livy, 
xxxviii.  42.J 
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it  T/ell  that  Eome  should  ahvays  have  a  peril  to  fear,  to  keep  llieiu 
strong  aud  imited.  This  is  more  philosophic,  but  much  less  lloiuau. 
Cato  obtained  his  object,  aud  in  spite  of  the  docility  of  Carthage 
aud  her  eagerness  to  vie  with  Masiuissa  in  liberality  towards  Eome, 
her  ruin  Avas  determined.' 

This  unhappy  city  was  still  torn  by  tlu-ee  factions — the  par- 
tisans of  Rome,  those  of  Masinissa,  and  the  patriotic  party.  The 
latter  iu  152  drove  out  the  partisans  of  the  king,  who,  alleging 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  his  two  sous,  seized  upon  ()roscoi)a, 
an  imj^ortant  town.  This  time  the  Carthaginians  despatched  50,000 
men  agaiust  Masinissa.  Scipio  J^milianus  was  at  the  moment  in 
Africa ;  he  follo^\'ed  the  two  armies,  and  from  the  top  of  a  hill, 
as  a  disinterested  spectator,  saw  100,000  barbarians  destroy  (>a('h 
other.  This  sanguinary  contest  was  better  than  a  combat  (jf 
gladiators ;  the  Eoman  confessed  that  he  had  tasted  a  pleasure 
worthy  of  the  gods.-  Masiuissa,  now  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
riding  a  tlcet  horse  bare-back,  once  more  fought  as  the  bravest  of 
soldiers.     The  Carthagiuiau  army  was  destroyed  (151). 


II.— TiiniD  Punic  Wak  (149— 14G). 

The  lloiiians  [)niiuptly  entered  tlie  lists,  not  to  leave  so  ricli 
a  prey  to  tlie  cdiKpieroi'.  It  was,  moreover,  kimwu  at  linnie  tliat 
tlie  (_'artliaginiaus  liad  encouraged  a  revolt  of  the  Lusitanians  in 
Spain  and  the  attempt  of  Andriscus  iu  Macedon.  In  vain  did 
C'artliagi'  prosciibe  tlu;  author  of  the  "war  and  despatch  embassies 
to  Eome.  "  You  luust  give  satisfaction  to  the  Eoinau  ])eople," 
Avas  the  answer  of  the  Conscript  Fathers,  and  when  the  deputies 
begged  to  be  told  what  satisfaction  would  be  deemed  suHieieut, 
"  You  ought  to  know,"  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed  tlu'iu 
(149). 

Utica,    seeing    Carthage    thus    menaced,    gave    itself    up    to    the. 

'  [It  was,  of  course,  ihe  commercial  monopolists,  and  not  old  Oato  and  his  fig's,  wIk) 
Ueslroyed  Carthage.  These  horse-leeclies  of  the  world  could  not  bear  the  modest  rivalry  of 
either  Corinth  or  Carthage. — Ji'rf.] 

■■'  Appiaii,  Lib.,  (iO-75.  In  the  Ejiituine  of  Livy  it  is  said  that  the  deputies  of  the  senate 
foiiMil  at  Carthage  a  great  quantity  of  materials  collected  for  ship  building,  also  that  they 
escaped  iVoui  tlic  vinleuce  of  thi'  people  only  by  speedy  tiighf. 
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lluiiuius,  tluis  furnishing  tlicni  with  a  port  and  fortress  but  three 
k^agues  away  from  Carthage  itself.  The  two  consuls,  C'ensorinus 
and  Mauilius,  at  once  set  out  with  a  large  iicet  and  8U,()()(J 
legionaries.  Ambassadors  from  Carthage  were  again  sent  to  Eome. 
"  The  Carthaginians,"  they  said,  ''  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 
(•retiou  of  the  Roman  people."  The  promise  was  given  them  that 
their  laws,  their  liberty,  and  their  territory  should  be  left  intact, 
but  they  were  required  to  send  to  Lilybteum  300  hostages.  These 
hostages  having  been  delivered  up,  tlic  consids  declared  that  their 
final  intentions  would  only  be  made  kuoAvu  after  they  had  arrived 
in  Africa,  and  they  crossed  the  sea  Avith  their  formidable  army, 
while  Carthage,  relying  upon  the  promised  peace,  sent  not  a  single 
war  vessel  to  meet  them.  Upon  arriving  at  Utica  they  required 
tlie  Carthaginians  to  surrender  their  arms ;  more  than  200,000 
cuirasses,  3,000  catapults,  and  an  infinity  of  javelins  of  every  kind 
were  delivered  uji.'  "  Now,"  said  the  consuls,  "  you  will  leave 
yoru'  city  and  go  ten  miles  inland  and  establish  yourselves  there." 
It  was  an  act  of  infamous  perfidy,  and  the  consuls  added  insult  to 
injury.  Censorinus  extolled  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  life, 
far  from  that  deceitful  sea,  the  sight  of  which  M'oidd  novuish 
regrets  and  dangerous  hopes.' 

The  Carthaginians  wero  still  700,000  strong,  and  indignation 
roused  them.  The  jiatriotic  party  seized  upon  the  authority  once 
more ;  the  partisans  of  Eome  were  massacred ;  the  gates  were 
closed ;  the  temples  were  transformed  into  workshops,  and  night 
and  day  the  armourers  plied  their  trade ;  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  make  ropes;  the  slaves  Avere  enfranchised  and  en- 
rolled, and  Ilasdrubal,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  po[iular  party,  took 
the  field  v^ith  20,000  men,  Avliom  he  had  not  alloAved  to  be  dis- 
armed. When  the  consuls  advanced  to  take  possession  oi  the  city 
they  found  the  walls  manned  Avith  defenders,  and  Avere  rejjidsi'd 
thrice.  Their  machines  of  A\'ar  and  part  of  their  fleet  Avero  burned, 
lieliind  them  the  coimtry  Avas  in  insurrection,  and  Ilasdi'ubal  liad 
collected  in  his  camp  at  Ifeph(>ris  as  many  as  70,000  men.  Xot- 
withstanding  tlu'ir  80,000  legionaries,  the  position  Avas  not  without 
danger  to  the  Eoman  generals. 

'  ApimiM,  I.ih.,  74-Sl  ;  Striil)(>,  xvii.  s;i3. 
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In  tlio  army  served  as  legionary  tribune  a  sou  of  Paulus 
^Eniilius,  who  had  been  axhipted  b\-  the  second  son  of  Seipio 
Afrieanus,  and  had  united  the  names  ef  the  two  families,  Seipio 
^Einilianus.  II(>  had  already  distinguished  liimself  in  Spain,  where 
he  had  slain  in  single  combat  a  warrior  of  gigantic  size,  and  ho 
had  gained  a  mural  crown  by  being  the  first  man  to  scale  tlie 
ramparts  of  a  besieged  city.  On  one  occasion  before  C'arthage  an 
entire  attacking  column  became  involved  and  M'ould  have  been 
massacred  had  he  not  brought  reserves  to  its  help.  Another  time, 
by  a  rapid  advance  upon  the  enemy's  rear,  he  saved  the  camp  of 
Mauilius.  Again  the  army  owed  to  him  its  safety  in  an  ill-directed 
expedition  against  Hasdrubal.  Other  services  increased  his  credit 
with  the  troops  and  his  reputation  at  Kome.  He  gained  over 
a  Carthaginian  general  who  brought  with  him  to  the  Eoman  camp 
2,000  horse,  and  dispelled  Masiuissa's  suspicious,  who,  at  this  time 
on  his  death-bed,  entrusted  ^Emilianus  with  the  division  of  the 
Niunidian  kingdom  betM'een  the  tln-ee  sons  of  Masiuissa,  after 
which,  returning  to  the  camp,  he  brought  with  him  Gulussa,  one 
of  the  sons,  with  a  cousiderable  force  (149). 

C'alpurnius  Piso,  who  was  in  command  during  the  year  148, 
was  very  negligent  in  n^spect  to  discipline,  and  met  with  repulses 
before  Clypea  and  Hipponiura  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  another  year  wasted. 
Seipio  was  at  Rome  soliciting  the  axlileship  ;  he  received  thi^  con- 
sulate and  the  charge  of  the  war  (147).  With  him  it  at  once 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  He  restored  to  the  soldiers  their  old 
liabits  of  obedience  and  courage  and  industry.  Carthage  was 
situated  up(m  an  isthmus;  he  cut  thia  by  a  canal  and  a  wall 
twelve  feet  higli.  To  starve  oiit  the  inhabitants  it  was  needful 
also  to  close  their  harbour  ;  he  threw  across  its  entrance  a  dyke 
ninety  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  twt>nty-four  at  the  top.  liut 
the  Carthaginians  excavated  through  the  solid  rock  a  new 
channel  to  the  open  sea,  and  a  tiec;t  built  with  the  dijbrk 
of  their  houses  all  but  surprised  the  Roman  galleys.  Aft(>r 
a  long  day's  struggle  Seipio  forced  tlu"  enemy  to  return  back 
into  the  harbour,  and  guarded  the  new  entrance  by  machines 
of  war  that  swept  witli  missik>s  the  wliole  breadth  of  th(> 
channel. 

Leaving   famine   to    make    friglitful    ravages    in   llie   city,   Seipio 
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pn)C('c(l('(l  (luring-  the  winter  to  storm  tlic  eamp  at  Nepheris  and 
destroy  the  army,  Avliieh  was  the  soh'  liope  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Ill  tlie  eiii'lv  spring  (I4(i)  he  resnmed  the  siege  with  activity  and 
eai'iied  tlie  wall  of  the  port  Cothou.  The  Romans  were  now  in 
(-Jarthage,  hut  to  reach  the  citadel,  Jjyrsa,  in  the  heart  of  the 
toMii,  long,  nai'row  streets  were  to  be  traversed,  from  whose 
houses  the  inhabitants  offered  the  nrost  desperate  resistance.  For 
six  days  and  nights  the  Eomau  army  fought  its  way  towards  the 
citadel,  and  npon  its  surrender  50,000  men  gave  themselves  up, 
receiving  the  promise  of  theii"  lives.  Eleven  hundred  deserters 
still  lield  (uit,  having  taken  refuge  with  Hasdruhal  in  the  temple 
of  ^Esculapius.  Up  to  this  time  Ilastbubal,  Avhatever  Polybius 
may  say,  had  conducted  the  defence  with  skill  and  gallantry.  A 
moment  of  weakness  disgraced  him ;  he  begged  for  his  life  of 
Scii)io,  and  the  latter  called  to  the  deserters  to  Avitness  the  humili- 
ation of  their  leader.  His  wife  had  not  consented  to  follow  him. 
She  ascended  tlK>  toji  of  the  temple  and  called  aloud  to  Scipio, 
"Do  not  fail,"  she  cried,  "to  punish  this  wretch  who  has 
betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  Avifo  and  his  children !  () 
\-ilest  of  men!  go,  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  and  receive 
in  Rome  the  reward  of  your  baseness  !  "  Then  slaying  her  two 
children,  she  threw  herself  down  into  the  blazing  pile  which  the 
deserters  had  set  on  fire. 

Scipio,  after  reserving  f(»r  the  public  treasury  the  gold,  silver, 
and  gifts  deposited  in  the  temples,  gave  over  the  smoking  ruins 
to  pillage.  For  himstdf  lie  took  nothing,  but  he  gave  an  invitation 
to  the  Sicilians  to  carry  honu'  the  trophies  which  Carthage  had 
brought  from  Syracuse  and  Agrigentinn.  Then  came  the  senate's 
A\'ork.  Tioman  commissioners  converted  the  territory  of  C*arthage 
into  a  province.  They  overthrew  whatever  remained  standing  in 
the  city,  and  under  the  most  terrible  imprecations  devoted  to 
eternal  solitude  the  place  where  Carthage  had  stood.  From  the 
sumndt  of  a  hill  Scipio  saw  the  Avork  of  desolation  accomplished. 
In  presence  of  this  ruined  empire,  this  great  city,  where  soon  not 
one  stone  Avould  remain  upon  another,  he  was  much  affected,  and 
instead  of  the  intoxication  of  victory,  a  profound  melancholy 
seized  him.  He  thought  on  the  future  of  liome,  and  Polybius 
ovcrheaid    him    sadly    repeating,    ••  The    day  will   come    Avhen  sacred 
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Troy     f^liall     fall,     aud     Priam,     aud     the     people     of     the     warlike 
I'riaiii."  ' 

\\  uidd  it  have  beeu  better  if  Eouie,  couteut  with  the  pos- 
session of  Italy,  had  Uved  in  peace  with  her  great  Afi-icau  rival, 
uud    the    two    nations    on  either   side    of    the  channel    of    Malta    hud 


Territory  of  Carthage.     (.See  vol.  i.  p.  4o7 


followed  each  her  own  special  destiny  without  collision.  Carthage 
developing  commerce,  that  great  factor  of  civilization,  Eome  limit- 
ing her  ambition  to  the  givang  of  peace  to  Italy  and  to  the 
carrying  forward  into  the  West  the  light  she  herself  had  bdrnnved 


Kai  Hpiafiotj  Kai  \avt^  tvfifiikiw  Vlptd^oio. 
They  are  Hector's  words  in  the  Iliad,  cited  by  Polybius  (xxxix.  3). 

Scipio  liad  no  reason  for  his  anxiety.     Rome  was  stronger  and  better  than  Carthaig«.     Empires 
VOL.  II.  L 
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from  Greece  ?  To  put  the  question  thus  is  to  answer  it.  But 
wheu    was    cact    \\isduui    like    this    showu    iu    huuiau    iiffairs? 

Ilostik-  nations  contend  for  dominion,  rival  cities  for  existence. 
]Jet^^■een  the  latter  every  war  is  a  Mar  of  extermination,  every 
means  towards  success  seems  to  be  legitimate.  In  this  way  had 
disappeared  before  the  power  of  Eome  the  cities  of  Alba  Longa, 
Yeii.  Volsiuii,  Capua,  Syracuse ;  iu  this  way  Carthage  fell.  But 
ihv  Bomans  put  so  much  duplicitj'  into  the  work  of  destruction 
that  history  can  no  longer  speak  of  Pimic  faith ;  it  is  Eouian 
faith    she    must    stigmatize. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  those  times, 
and  the  historic  eircumstauees  Avere  such  that  one  of  the  two 
cities  must  perish,  mc  ought  not  to  regret  that  Eome  was  victorious. 

What  progress  does  humanity  owe  to  Carthage  V  In  our 
time,  when  commerce  is  held,  and  justly,  iu  great  honour,  men 
have  sought  to  revise,  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  tlie 
decision  of  the  ages.  Their  devotion  to  material  interests,  turning 
backward  into  the  past,  calls  upon  us  to  di'plore  the  destruction 
of  tliat  power  which  miglit,  thi'V  say,  have  united  the  world  in 
the  peaceful  bonds  of  trade,  as  Eome  bound  it  together  by  the 
bloody  ties  of  victory.  But  there  are  fruitful  wars  as  there  may 
be  a  destnu'tive  peace,  and  nations,  like  individuals,  live  in 
posterity,  not  l»y  A\"hat  they  do  for  themselves,  but  by  wliat  they 
bequeath  to  the  generations  that  come  after.  Of  what  conse- 
quence are  the  commercial  houses  of  Carthage  in  comparison  with 
the  If  reek  colonies  tliat  A\e  know  by  the  names  of  Miletus,  Eplie- 
sus,  Phociea,  Ehodes,  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Cyrene,  and  ]\Iar- 
seilles  ?  Of  what  consequence,  in  comparison  with  those  great 
Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  which  knew  how  to  find  wealth  as  well 
as  ever  Carthage  did,  but  were  also  glowing  centi-es  of  art   and  of 

created  by  commerce  aloue  rest  upon  a  frail  foundation.  For  their  destruction  a  violent  shock 
is  not  always  necessary.  Some  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  their  own  wealth,  others  fall 
by  an  indirect  blow.  The  Parthians  in  dosing  the  overland  route  to  Oriental  commerce, 
and  the  Ptolemies,  in  opening  to  it  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  ruined  Plicenicia  ;  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  A'asco  di  Gania  struck  a  death-blow  at  Venice :  the  Haustatic 
league  fell  because  the  importance  of  northern  commerce  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  direct 
relations  by  sea  were  established  with  the  East.  Last  of  all  Holland,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
enriched  by  commerce  with  the  East  and  with  America,  have  been  supplanted  by  England  hy 
reason  of  the  extension  of  her  relations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  A  day  may  come 
when  the  New  "World,  placed  midway  between  Europe  and  the  East,  will  inherit  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  England. 
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thought?  Even  upon  that  African  soil  which  she  hekl  so  lou^-, 
what  did  she  leave  behiud  her  y  Ilcr  lauguag(>,  which  (i(M) 
years  later  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Augustine  spoke,  but  not  a 
monunient,  not  a  book.'  Her  institutions  remain  a  problem,  of 
which  Aristotle  and  I'olybius  give  ditferent  accounts ;  her  arts 
have  produced  only  sliapehiss  figures,  worthy  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders,   a    new    proof    of    the    iconoclastic    temper    of    the    Semitic 


.-^/r//" 


I'ha'uiciaii  Car.' 


races,  and  to  the  sum  of  ideas  already  existing  in  the;  world  sii(> 
added  notliiug.  If  tliere  had  been  left  to  us  of  Kome  nothing 
save  the  inscrijjtious  upon  her  tombs,  we  should  have  be(>u  able 
from  iheni  to  reconstruct  her  civil  and  military  organization,  lier 
phijosophv  and  lier  relii^iou,  whih-  the  fuueral  eoluuuis  uf  Cartilage 
reveal  only  a  sterile  devotion.  The  heritage  left  to  the  world  by 
Carthage    is    this  :     the    memory    of    a    brillimit    commercial    success. 

'  [Even  tlii.s  i.s  not  certain.  The  lierber  dialect.s  .survived  both  the  I'lironician  and  Uonian 
oceupiition,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  occupation  by  the  Arabs  that  the  original  language 
may  be  .said  to  have  dLsappearod.     Cf.  Sismoudi,  Lett,  du  Midi  de  VEurope,  vol.  1. — Ed.^ 

■  Ileiizey,  Les  FiyunneK  nnti<jue!i  dc  ferre  cuite  du  riiuxee  du  Louvre,  pi.  v.  The  rudo 
forms  in  tliis  figurine  coulirni  what  has  been  said  and  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  4o4-7)  of  the  barbarism 
of  Punic  art. 

l2 
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oJ  a  cruel  rrligiuii,  of  some  bold  explorations,  a  few  fragments 
of  voyages,'  a  few  agricultm-al  precepts,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  no  need :  and  lastly,  the  honour  of  having  for  a  centiu-y 
retarded  the  destinies  of  Eome,  with  the  generous  example,  at 
their  last  hour,  of  an  entii'e  people  refusing  to  siu'vive  their 
country, 

Greece  and  Eome  have  bequeathed  us  something  very  differ- 
ent. Let  no  one  say  that  the  Eomans  destroyed  everything, 
Mummius  and  Sylla  were  not  less  terrible  in  Greece  than  Scipio 
in  Africa,  and  yet  Greek  civilization  did  not  remain  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens.  Genius  is  like  the  sacred 
tile  ill  the  temple  ;  it  suiwives,  even  under  ruins. 

'  Sallust  (Jwj.,  20)  speaks,  however,  of  some  Cartli.ifriniau  I'lisforiaiis,  but  vlinl-  he  has 
borrowed  from  them  is  strange  enough.  The  senate,  instead  of  destroying  the  books  found  at 
Carthage,  had  one  of  them  translated,  the  work  of  Mago  on  agriculture,  and  ga^  e  the  rest  to 
the  African  princes,  recognizing  no  doubt  that  no  advantage  coidd  be  derived  from  themi. 
(Phny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  22.)  We  have  a  Greek  version  of  the  voyage  or  Hanno  and  a  Latin 
version  of  some  fragments  of  the  voyage  of  Ilimilco. 

°  Half  a  horse,  running,  and  crowned  by  a  Victory;  a  grain  of  barley  and  seven  Tunic 
letters,  read  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  Karth-Khadishah,  tke  new  city,  the  Phoenician  name  of  Carthage. 
On  the  reverse,  a  palm  tree  and  four  Puuic  letters,  Maknat,  the  camp.  Silver  coin,  minted  in 
Sicily  for  Carthage. 


Uarihagiuiuu  Coin  from  .Sicily." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

SUBMISSION  OF  SPAIN  AND  OF  PERGAMEAN   ASIA 

I. — Submission  of  Spain  (17<S — 133), 

CARTHAGE,  Macodoii,  and  Corinth  liad  yi.'ldcd;  Spain  still  held 
(int.  Sli(^  had  no  great  cities  where  she  might  be  subdued, 
nor,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Central  and  West  Spain,  was  there 
great  moA"able  Avealth.  whieh,  by  inciting  the  greed  of  the  peasantry 
of  Latinni,  would  render  c>nlistments  numerous ;  and,  especially, 
she  lay  far  distant  from  Rome.  From  Lilybasvnn  to  Carthage, 
from  Rrundusium  to  Dyrrachium,  the  voyage  was  short  and  safe, 
and  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  Cyclades,  Asia  might  readily  l)e 
reached.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  to  Spain.  Instead  of  crossing 
dii'ect  from  Ostia  to  Carthageua,  across  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the 
legions  marched  slowly  up  the  Etruscan  coast,  as  far  as  the  sup(^rb 
(iidf  of  Spezia,  Luna'  Porfti-f,^  where  the  Romans  had  established 
a  Miaritiine  arsenal,  which  has  become  the  Toulon  of  the  modern 
Italians.-  Embarking  here,  they  sailed  with  precaution  along  the 
Ligurian  coast,  sheltering,  theii'  vessels  behind  the  rocks  at  the 
least  suspicion  of  a  storm,  and  guarding  themselves  against  the 
ambuscades  of  the  mountaineers  (>v(ut  time  that  th(\v  W(n-e  obliged 
to-  land.     From    the    Yar   to    the   Rhone    they    could    ad\anee    more 

'  Tlio  (Tiilf  extends  iiilo  the  land  for  n  distance  of  more  tlinn  seven  miles,  and  a  little  city 
wliicli  Ptoleniy  culled  tlie  jioii  of  Venus  {Vorto  Venere),  still  exists  at  its  eiidiince. 

'  Strnbc,  who  also  calls  it  2Aij»'i;c  Xi/<i(v,  regards  it  as  the  first  port  in  I  lie  world,  l.ixy 
(xxxiv.  S,  and  xxxix.  21,  .12)  represents  it  as  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  Roman  Herts:  Enniiis  liad 
celehralcd  it 

Luvai  jinrhtm,  est  apcra,  coynoncite,  cives! 

And  Persins.  who  lived  iliere,  admires  il  : 

Qua  tnfit-i  ingenx 
Dfiiit  sropvH  ot  vmfht  litns  ftp  rnUo  rpceptat. 

Sat.,  vi.  7-8. 
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rapidly,  past  tlic  friendly  tradiiig--i)orts  of  llio  Massiliotcs,  but  from 
the  lilioue  to  the  ryrcuees  extremo  prceautiou  was  necessary 
in  crossiniy  that  sea,  Avhieh  is  so  iTistlv  called  the  Lion's  Gulf. 
The  debarkation  took  place  at  Emporia',  or  more  frequently  at 
Tarrag-oua ;  thence  the  cohorts  made  their  "svay  to  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  troops  whom  they  came  to  relieve,  often 
at  tlie  very  extremity  of  i^pain.  These  circiimstances  explain 
Avhy  Iioiiu'  had  need  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  put  an 
end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  Spaniards,  while  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns she  had  been  able  elsewhere  to 
destroy  famous    kingdoms. 

From  the  time  of  the  pacification  of 
Spain    by    Semprunius    Gracchus    in    17<S, 
until    the    year    loo,    the    traiKpiillity    of 
Diacliiiie  (if  lOmporise/  the    two    provinces     was    disturbed    <inly 

by  an  outbreak  among  the  (Alti- 
lierians.  In  170,  one  of  those  religious  and  patriotic  fanatics,  of 
whom  Spain  has  produced  so  many,  Avent  through  the  villages  of 
Celtiberia  exhibiting  a  silver  spear,  which  he  asserted  he  had 
received  from  heaven,  and  from  wliich,  he  said,  the  affrighted 
legions  of  Rome  would  flee  in  terror.  (_)nc  night  this  man 
attempted  to  enter  llie  consul's  tent,  and  was  slain  by  guards, 
upon  which  the  revolt  ended.  This  disturbance 
shows  that  the  Eomau  rule  was  not  yet  accepted 
in  Spain.  The  country,  in  fact,  contained  too 
many  mines  of  gold  and  silver  not  to  excite 
the  cupidity  of  the  pra'tors,  and  these  officers 
were  too  rapacious  to  recoil  from  any  form  of 
extortion.  AVhile  the  war  with  Perseus  was 
yet  undecided,  the  senate  was  forced  to  assume 
an  air  of  equity,  and  to  interpose  its  aTitliority.  Jlut  the  new  noliility 
were  seldom  mindful  of  the  austere  virtues  of  the  earlier  days;  the 
jira'tors    still    sought    to    repau'   in    Spain    their    fortunes    wasted   in 


Coin  of  Tarrag-oiui.' 


'  This  liead  of  Pegasus — a  little  human  liead,  stooped  and  with  winjrs,  which  the  Due  de 
Luynes  liad  noted  long  ago,  has  been  interpreted  by  Cavedone  [Hull.  arch,  de  Borne,  1S41).  as 
Chrysaor,  brcjther  iif  I'egat^us,  liorn  of  the  Idood  of  Medusa,  the  twin  of  Pegasus. 

■  AETEKNITATIS  AVGVSTAE,  C(ivitas)  V{ictri.\)  T(ogata)  T{arracoj.  Timple  with 
eight  ciilunnis.     lleverse  of  a  bronze  coin  of  ^Vugustus,  struck  at  TaiTagona. 
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ilchaurlieiy    ui'     in    the     scandalous    outlays    wliich     proeedecl     the 
cleetious. 

In  loo,  an  emissary  of  Carthage  found  the  Jjusitanians  ripe 
lor  revolt.  A  piaster  and  9,000  soldiers  were  killed,  and  to  decide 
the  defection  oi  the  niouutaiueers  of  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
th(>  successful  insurgents  sent  to  them  the  military  ensigns  taken 
in  tlic  lioman  camp.  One  of  these  C'eltiberian  tribes,  reserved  to 
a  glorious  destiny,  the  Arevaci  of  Xumantia,  took  arms  and  thrice 
defeated  the  troops  sent  against  the  city.  Clalha,  defeated  by  the 
liUsitanians.  feigned  a  willingness  to  negotiate,  dispersed  them  by 
tlie  offer  of  fertile  lands,  then  massacred  30,000  and  gorged  hiiii- 
self   with   liiidty. 

This  act  of  treachery  aj^peared  for  the  time  suceessfid,  and  in 
C'eltilieria,  the  consul  Lucullus  disgraced  the  Eoman  name  bj'  a 
similar  expiMlient.  lie  had  had  ditticulty  in  finding  soldiers. 
iSin<'e  rather  unpinihictive  pillage  could  only  be  attained  through 
a  murderous  war.  no  one  presented  himself  for  enrolment.  It 
became  necessary  for  Scipio  ^Emilianus  to  shame  the  Itoman 
youth  by  offering  Inmself  to  tak(-  the  field.  Lucullus  made  a  cause- 
less attack  upon  the  Yacciei,  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
l{ome,  and  besieged  Cauca,  one  of  their  cities  Avhere  a  multi- 
tud(>  of  men  had  taken  shelter.  The  iidiabitants  negotiated  and 
opened  their  gates,  ujion  which  Lucidlus  desti-oyed  2n,(ll)(l  and 
sold  the  rest.  In  coiise(|uence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Inter- 
catia   surrender<'(l   oidy    upon    the  personal   guarantee  of    Scipio  (loO). 

From  the  massacre  of  tlie  Lusitanians  one  man  only  had 
escaped,  Viriathus,  originally  a  shepherd,  to  whom  all  the  moun- 
tain paths  were  familiar,  the  first,  we  may  say,  of  thos(>  heroic 
leaders  whom  iu  all  ages  S[)aiu  has  found  ready  to  ^erve  lu'r. 
Ten  thousand  of  his  countrymen  ha\ing  imprudintly  placed  thi'iii- 
selves  in  a  position  wh(>re  tliey  could  not  tight  and  whence  they 
could  not  tly,  Viriathus  led  them  out  bv  paths  ap|iareutly  im- 
|)racticable.  His  people  would  accept  no  other  leader  (117),  and 
for  five  years  he  carried  on  with  the  TJomans  a  war  of  ambushes 
and  surprises,  in  which  they  lost  their  best  troojis.  \  iriathus 
well  understood,  liowevcn',  that  the  Lusitanians  alone  could  neither 
save  Spain  nor  even  maintain  their  own  inde|)en(lence,  and  he 
incited    the    (Vltiberians    to    ic\olt.       This    union    with     the    tribes 
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who  hold  the  centre  of  the  peninsida,  rondered  tlie  war  serious. 
The  senate  despatched  against  tlie  (.'eltiberians  one  of  their  best 
generals,  Metellus  Macedouicus,  who  fouglit  with  them  for  Uvo 
years  (143-142),  and  took  nearly  all  their  towns.  This  powerful 
diversion  served  the  designs  of  Yiriathus  by  lea^•ing  the  other 
Eoman  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  consul  Servilianns, 
exposed  alone  to  his  attacks.'  Shut  up  in  a  defile,  the  army 
avoided  complete  destruction  only  by  capitulating  upon  the  terms 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  future  between  tlie  lioman  people 
and  Viriathus,  and  that  each  party  should  retain  that  which  he 
then  possessed.  The  comitia  ratified  this  treaty,  which  would  have 
caused  earlier  Romans  to  die  of  shame  (141). 

A  new  general,  Ca;pio,  obtained  the  authorization  of  the 
senate  to  violate  this  treaty.  He  siu'jirised  Vii'iathus,  who  was 
relying  without  suspicion  upon  the  promised  faith  of  the  Eomans, 
drove  him  back  into  the  mountains,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated by  two  Lnsitanians  who  had  been  won  (jver  to  the  Eoman 
cause  (140).  For  eight  years  Yiriathus  had  checked  the  Eomans 
in    Spain.      Ilis  death    discouraged   his  army  and  his  people. 

Ca?i3io  had  not  even  to  fight  that  he  might  cover  with  a  little 
military  glory  the  perfidy  he  had  coinmitted.  The  Lnsitanians 
submitted  ;  he  transported  them  into  the  midst  of  tribes  already 
disciplined  to  the  yoke  of  Eomc  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
w^here  Brutus,  his  successor  (138-137),  caused  them  to  build  the 
city  of  Valencia.  This  latter  general  had  still  some  partial  resist- 
ances to  overcome.  Numerous  bands  scoured  the  country,  and 
these  he  starved  out  by  destroying  the  harvest,  and  penetrated 
into  the  territory  of  the  Galhx'ci  as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  where  his 
legions  beheld  the  sun  sinking  into  that  mysterious  western  ocean, 
forever  heaving,  as  they  then  believed,  by  the  mighty  respii'ation 
of  the  Earth.- 

Brutus   believed    that    the   power   of    Eome   had   now    reached 

'  This  consul,  passing  by  adoption  into  the  Fabian  .i7f«.«,  had.  according  to  usage,  talten  the 
names  of  liis  adoptive  family,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  kept  from  his  own  the  (/ens  Scrnlin,  the 
(ujnomen  Servilianns.  In  this  -n-ay  the  second  son  of  Pauliis  yEmilius,  after  his  adoption  by 
the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  took  the  name,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^■^milianus  Africanus  Minor. 

^  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  1.  The  phenomenon  of  the  Atlantic  tides  was  astonishing  to  the 
dwellers  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ancients  had  before  this  time  re- 
marked the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  ebb  and  flow.  [There  is  a  slight  tide  in  Iho  Euripus, 
and  also  at  Venice. — Ed.\ 
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the   very   extremity    of   tlic    world.     Beliiud   him,    nevertheless,    the 
strife  stirred  uii  by  the   Lusitauiau  hero  still  lasted.     Metellus  had 
left     unsubdued     in    Celtiberia    only    two    cities,    Thermantia     and 
Numantia.'       The    Spanish    war,    terminated    in   the   south    by    the 
death   of  Yii'iathus,  and  in  tlie   west  by  the  expedition  of    Brutus, 
was  now  centred    in    tlie    north   in  the  mountains  which,   detachins: 
themselves    from    tlie    Pyrenees   at    the    head   waters   of    the    Ebro, 
enclose  the  basin  of  tliat  river,  and  from  theii-  south-western  slopes 
send    down   the   waters  of   the   Tagus   and   the   Douro.      The   inac- 
cessible   character  of   th(>se  regions,  the  indomitable  courage  of   the 
mountaineers     defending    their    liberty    in    its    last     asylum,    above 
all,    the  incapacity  of  the  Eoman  generals  gave    to  tliis    last    effort 
of  Spanish  independence  the  aspect  of   a    dangerous  war.     In    141, 
Pompeius    made    with    the    Numantians    a    ti-eaty   whicli    he    dared 
not    avow    in    the     senate,    and     his     successor,     Popillius    Lacnas, 
approached  the  city  only  to  undergo  a  defeat  (138).     The  following 
year,    the    consul    Mancinus   repeated    the    disgrace    of    Servilianus ; 
shut   up  in  an   impassable   gorge  by  the  Numantians,   ho  aljaiidoiiod 
to    them    liis    camp    and    baggage,    and    gave    his    word    to    cease 
hostilities.       So    great    was    now    the    distrust    of    Roman    promises, 
that   the  Numantians  required  the  oaths  of   the  officers  of  Mancinus 
and  of  lus  qutestor,'  'I'ibci'ius  Gracchus,  son  of  tliat  Gracchus  wliosc 
name  was    so    long  venerated    by   the    people    of    Spain   (13S).     The 
senate  refused  to  consider  itself  bound  by  this  treaty,  and  selecting 
from     antiquity    such    pr(-cedents    as    suited    the    manners    of    the 
day,     renewed    the    coiiKMly    which    had    followed    the    incident    of 
the    Caudine    Forks ;    Mancinus,    naked    and   bound,    was    delivercMl 
over    to    the    Numantians,    who    refused    to    receive     him.-       Tlie 
people    would    not    allow    Gracchus   to    share    tlie    consul's   fate. 

New  leaders  and  a  new  army  failed  to  wipe  out  tliis  disgrace. 
To  destroy  the  little  Spanish  town,  no  less  a  general  was  needed 
than  he  who  had  overthrown  t'arthage.     Scipio  began  by  banishing 

'  It  is  believed  that  the  ruins  of  Nuniaiiliii  still  exist  at  Puento  de  Don  (!iiaiT!iy,  a  lea)j;ue 
from  Soria,  upon  an  eminence  more  than  ii  leayiie  in  circumference,  and  accessible  only  from 
one  side. 

"He  relurned  to  take  liis  seat  in  tlie  .senate,  l)ut  was  refused  place  by  the  tribune  P. 
Ilutilius,  who  maintained  that  Mancinus,  delivered  to  the  enemy  as  a  captive,  had  thus  lost  the 
jiiK  civitath.  His  frietids  appealed  to  the_;'«.s  pout limiiiii  or  rif^ht  of  secret  return,  in  his  favour  ; 
but  a  special  law  was  needful  before  he  could  be  reinstated.  [Cicero  iliscusses  this  case,  rfc 
Oraf.,  i.  40.— ^^A] 
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idleness  and  effciniiuify  from  the  camp.  He  drove  away  2.(l(Hl 
idle  women,  fortune-tellers,  and  charlatans,  who  had  trans- 
fiirmcd  it  into  a  licentious  village  fair.  lie  set  the  troops  to 
labour  digging  ditches  and  liuilding  walls,  and  then  to  undo  the 
work.      "  Let   them    be   covered    with   mud,"    lu'    said,    "  since    the)- 


The  BaloariL-  Islands. 

Avill     not     cover    themselves    with    Idood."       Avoiding    any    general 
engagement,     he     attacked,     one    ;ifter    another,     the     allies     of    the 

Xumantians,    liy     degrees    drove    back    the 

latter    into    their    city,    and    presently   built 

a    solid    Avail    tlanked    with    towers    to    shut 

"Zi^'     them    in.      The    T)ouro   Avashe(l    tlie   base  of 

Cnin  of  the  Baleares."  the    hill    on    whicli     Xuiiiautia     stood,     and 

divers  brought  food  to  the  besieged  ;  Scipio 

threw    into    the    rivei'    bed    beams    of    wood    with    iron    teeth     and 

stretched   nets  across   it.      A   Xumantian   leader,   however,  succ(>eded 


Cabeinui.     Ueverse,  a  bull.     Silver  coin  of  the  Baleares. 
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in  passing  tlirongh  t]u>  EoiiKin  lines,  and  wont  tu  solicit  aid 
from  the  people  of  Lucia.  t^cipio  hastened  to  this  city,  re- 
cj[uired  that  4()(J  of  the  principal  citizens  should  bo  given  up 
to    him,    and    ordered    theii'    hands    to    be    cut    off  ;     at    Carthage 


UJkJ^UJfeJt 


Mosaic  from  Italica.' 


he     had     tlivdwn     lu     the     litms     all      the     di'scrters     wliuiu      he     luid 
taken."      The    Nuuiantiaus    hard    ]ircssed    by  famine, 
sought     a     battle,    in    Mhich     they    iiiigiit     at     least       /^^Q,     "\N 
di(>     gloriously,     but     8ci[)ii)     Viould     uet     come    out    i'%,z:^W\  ^'--^ 
from  his  impregnable  entreuchmenls,   and   they  were    W^     riiM®'^''' 
reduced    to    die    by    their    own    hands    (I:)-")).      lint      wsail.Tii  ^.-v 
iifty    Xumauliaus    were    alive    to    follow    his    tiium- 
phal    chariot    at    IJome. 

Kxhausted  with  couilicts,  Spain  at  last  became  tran(|iiil.  Hut 
the  mountaineers  of  tlu^  north,  the  Aslures,  the  f'antabrii.  and  tlie 
Vascones    Avcre    not    subdued.       The    C'eltiberians    and    the    \'a<(iei 


Coin  of  Ilalica. 


'  Di'laljorde,  Voi/nf/e  en  Espagne. 
■  Val.  Max.,  ii.  7. 

■'  GKX.  I'Ol'.  IIO.M.     Th..  fivniiis  of  111,.  KoiiKiii  pro,,I,.;  bnfoir  liiiii,  a  j;-lol)o.     Koverse  of 
a  bronze  coin  of  .\iii;ii.sliis,  striicU  ,il  lialiia. 
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again  revolted  in  tlie  time  of  the  second  Servile  war  and  the 
invasion  of  the  C'imbri.  The  pacification  of  Spain  was  not  to  be 
completed  nntil  tlie  reign  of  Augustus.^ 

The    Balearic    Islands    were    a    nest   of   pirates.      Metellns    took 


S.Felipo 


ta- 


JiNr.i. 


y?r  tfJtif  J-~-i  1 


Bay  of  Gibraltar. 


possession  of  tlicin,  after  almost  exteriiiinariiig  tlii'  inhabitants  (123).' 


'  Our  priiifipnl  autlinrity  iijinn  tlii'sr  wars  is  still  Appian.  .">pe  alsn  Flnriis  and  Wll. 
PalerfuliiP. 

■  T.ivy.  /v/)!V.,  (!().  Metellns  fiumiled  Palina  and  Pidleiiiia  in  these  islands,  and  ppfpled 
tlicm  with  coloni.sts  from  Spain.     (Strahn.  iii    .").l 
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These  victories  and  these  massacres  do  not  exphiin  how  Spain 
came  to  be  so  compk>tely  Eoman,  in  language,'  in  customs  and 
institutions.  Few  colonies  were  sent  thither.  Only  the  military 
establishment  of  Italica  dates  -'  from  this  period,  a  colony  foimded 
by  Scipio's  veterans,  and  later  very  flourishing,  as  we  know  by 
the  fact  that  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Thoodosius  came  from  it ;  there 
was  another  founded  in  171  at  Carteia.  The  senate  as  yet  had 
not  become  willing  to  exile  its  citizens  or  even  its  allies  to 
any  point  outside  of  Italy.  But  that  Avhich  was  not  done  with 
intention  came  al)out  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  If  we  seek 
to  count  the  contingents  arriving  from  Home  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  we  find  that  in  a  pi'riod  of  twenty-seven  years  only, 
from  190  to  1G9,  more  than  UO,()(JO  Italians  crossed  the  Pyrenees; 
nor  is  the  list  complete.''  We  cannot  doubt  that  many  i>f  these 
soldiers  remained  in  Spain  and  married  women  of  tlu'  country. 
The  colony  of  Carteia,  at  tlie  head  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,^  is  a 
proof  of  this,  for  it  was  birmed  of  families  of  mixed  race.  Hence 
they  enjoyed  only  the  Jta  Lalii,'  the  senate  might  refuse  to  offer 
to  the  poor  t)f  Ivome  lands  in  a  distant  country,  but  her  g(>nerals 
were  certainly  not  sIoav  in  following  the  example  of  the  first 
Scipio,  and  frequently  granted  estates  to  their  veterans ;  so  that, 
wlien  the  couqiiest  by  violence  liad  been  completed,  a  moral  ci  in- 
quest by  individual  colduizatidu  at  once  began.  These  imperceptible 
but    continuous    infiltrations   of    Italian   blood  quickly  Latinized   the 

''[lu  enuineratiug  the  ciiu.se.s  nf  tin.'  Latiiiization  of  Spain,  \vu  must  add,  as  perliajis  (lie 
most  important,  tliat  the  old  Celtic  languages  of  Ijotli  Gaul  aud  Iberia  were  closely  allied  to 
Latin,  so  much  so  that  ancient  Oaul  certainly,  and  an  ancient  Iljerian  probaldy,  could  learn  it 
without  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  educated  Greeks  learned  Latin  with  great 
difficulty.— i'rf.] 

-  Italica  received  the  name  of  old  Seville  (SevOla  la  Vieja) ;  it  is  six  miles  distant  from 
modern  Seville,  whither  its  inliahitanls  emigrated  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  ruins  have  almost  completely  disappeared  ;  the  mosaic,  represented  above,  was  dis- 
covered in  17l)'J;  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  but  Wiis  copiiid  by  JM.  Delaborde  in  his  Voyaye  en 
Jispayne. 

'  These  figures  do  not  contradict  the  statement  given  on  page  151.  Tlie  enrolments  were 
numerous  at  first,  while  Bajtica  yet  had  the  wealth  accumulated  there  by  Cartilage  and  the 
I'hcenicians  in  centuries  of  commerce.  Later  they  became  few  and  reluctant  when  there  were 
only  poor  and  warlike  tribes  to  fight  with. 

'  In  the  place  called  Kl  Kucadillo,  wliere  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  yet  visible. 

■'  The  son  of  a  Koman  father  and  foreign  mother,  jm-vynita.  f,)llowed  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  unless  she  belongeil  to  a  nation  wliicb  bad  llie>.s  mnnuhii  with  Home.  On  this  account 
i]\cn  vifis  a.  diminutio  capitis  iov  the  Koman  coloni.sts  of  Carteia,  and  the  new  city  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Latin  col.^ny.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  »«,  and  n.  (i. 
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Traiisalpiiir    pro\iuccy.'       On    the    other   hand,   beyond  tlio   Adriiitie, 
where   the  wars  were  short,  and  where  the  k'gions  never  sojourned, 

tlie  Greek  language  was  never  dis- 
pLieed.  Also  we  shall  observe  that  in 
tlu^  west  the  civilizing  element  avus 
the  Roman  spirit,  while  in  the  east 
it  was  Hellenism.  Each  absorbed  into 
itself  the  inferior  elements  upon  which 
it  acted  ;  Hellenism  had  long  done  this  in  Asia  ;  Home  now 
begins  to  do  it  in  Spain,  and  presently  in  ( Jaul.  The  West  is 
on  its  way  to  become  Latin,   the  East  w'ill   remain  Greek.'^ 


Coin  of  Cavteia." 


11. — Eeduction  of  Pergamean  Asia  into  a  Provixce  (133 — 12'J). 

From  Spain  we  turn  again  to  Asia  that  w'e  may  follow  the 
destructive  work  which  the  senate  was  doing  all  round  the  ^ledi- 
terranean,  of  which  it  intended  to  make  a  Eoman  lake. 

From    188    to    133,    not    a    Eoman    soldier    ajjpeared    in    Asia, 
but    tho-    commissioners    of    tlie    senate    w^ere    always    there,    keeping 
watch   upon   the    words   and  acts 
of    the    Asiatic    princes  ;     inter- 


vening   with     authority     in      all 


affairs,  with  the  design  of  de- 
grading the  native  riders  in  the 
eyes  of  their  subjects ;  exact- 
ing rich  gifts"'  in  order  to  keep  AiiaratLu.-^  V.'^ 
them  always  burelened ;  taking 
their    sons    as    hostages,^    to    scud    them    back    like    Demetrius    [of 


Demetrius  I.,  Soter. 


'  Later,  .lulius  C;esar  and  Aiig-iistus  sent  many  colonies  tliitlier. 

-  CAllTEIA.  Turreted  liead  of  the  city.  On  the  reverse,  a  fisherman  on  a  lieiglit  ;  beside 
him  a  haskel .     Bronze  coin  of  Carteia. 

'  Later  we  shall  see  Rome  and  the  ■western  provinces  also  undergo  the  influence  of  Hel- 
lenism, Ijut  under  the  form  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

■*  Gold  coin  of  2^  staters  (:21-.5  gr.). 

'  Antiochus  gave  at  one  time  .500  pounds  of  gold,  at  another  fifty  talents.  Livy,  xxxvi.  4; 
xlii.  6.)     Prusias  offered  a  golden  crown  of  l.")0  talents,  etc. 

"  Plead  of  Ariarathus  V.,  from  a  tetradraclim. 

'  .4nd  with  the  king's  son.s,  the  sons  also  of  the  chief  men  in  the  kingdom.  Anliochus 
gave  twenty  of  these  hostages,  with  the  condition  of  changing  them  evoi-y  three  years. 
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Coin  of  Methymua.^ 


Maccdou]  gained  over  to  tlie  interef^ts  of  Eorae ;  above  all  for- 
bidding  them  Avar,  that  the  uoise  of  arms  might  iKjt  uAvakeii  these 
pcdple   from  their   lethargy. 

Au  impostor  had  risen  np  against  Ariaratlms  V.,  and  the 
Komans  gave  liim  possession  of  lialf  of  Cajipadoeia  (147);'  Prusias 
of  Bithynia  had  cdiKpiered  the  king  of  Pergamns  and  pillaged  his 
capital  ;    they    condemned    him    to    pay    a    tine    of 

GOU  talents,  500  for 
Attahis  II.,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  Methymna 
and  three  other  cities 
Avhose  territory  he  had 
ravaged  (155).-^  Tpou  Aniiudm.- v..i:n,wi..r. 
the  death  of  Antiocluis  Ejjiphanes,  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  throne  of  the  Sch-ucidpe,  Demetrins  8oter,  was  at 
Rome.  The  senate  caused  a  cliild,  Autiochus  Eupatm',  to  be  pro- 
t'laiined,  and  di'spatched  Octa\ius  into  Syria  \\ith  orders  to  burn 
the  Syrian  Heet,  to  kill  their 
(dephants,  and  disband  tlieir 
army.'  But  Demetrius,  aided 
by  Polybius,  who  equipped  a 
Carthaginian  \essi'l  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  his  escape  ;  the 
senate  hastened  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Jews,  jif  tliis  time  in 
cidie,  under  the  leadership  of  Judas  Maccabieus,  and  recognized 
their  independence  (158).  In  Egypt,  being  called  in  as  arbiter 
between  Physcon  and  I'liilometor,  they  dismend)ered  the  kingdom, 
concealing  the  perfidy  of  the  act  under  the  show  ot  imiiartiality, 
the  heritage  of  the  Ptolemies  being  thus  divided  into  thi-ec 
S(>parate  States,   Egypt,   t'yi)rus,   and  the  Cyrenaica.*"' 


Coin  of  Demetrius  I.,  Soter. 


revolt    against   the    Seleu- 


'  Appian,  Si/r.,  47. 

■■'  Head  of  Pallas,  veiy  ancient,  ill  a  hollow  square.  On  t lie  reverse,  MliOVMN.Vl  ....  in 
early  Greek,  and  a  wild  boar.     Silver  coin  of  Methymna  of  very  early  date. 

'  Polybius,  .\x.\iii.  11. 

'  Polybius,  xx.\i.  10. 

"  Aureus,  from  the  CtM/ict  de  France,  a  unique  specimen.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  bear 
the  horn  of  plenty;  the  letters  BZP,  under  the  name  of  Deinelrius,  mark  its  date,  the  Kii'nd 
year  of  the  Seleucidse,  that  is,  150  n.c. 

"  Polybius,  x.\xi.  26.     [Cf.  also  1.  Maccabees  on  the  treaty  of  Home  with  Judas.— ii'rf.] 
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The  kings  of  Pergamus  luid  rouck'red  too  many  scrxicos  in 
tlie  wars  against  Philii),  Antioclius  and  I'erseus, 
for  the  senate  to  be  able  to  show  themselves 
openly  hostile.  Bnt,  among  States,  gratitude  has 
very  little  permanence,  and  the  Romans  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  for  then-  interest  that  the 
Attalids  should  not  become  the  chiefs  of  a  great 
Asiatic  monarchy.  Manlius  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Gala- 
tians.    -without    taking    away    their    libert)-,    that    he     might    lea^■e 


Ptolemy  VI.  (Phil..- 
metor).' 


(Jyprus.- 


thera  to  be  forevei-  adversaries  to  the  Pergameans,  and  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  ambitious  path  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  intention 
the  senate  never  interposed  effectively  to  hinder  the  disputes  of 
Eumenes  and  Attains  with  the  Bithynians.  It  continued  to  be 
the  policy  of  Rome  to  suffer  these  petty  kings  to  exhaust  their 
strength    in   vain   quarrels,    which   her   commissioners   were    sent    to 


'  From  a  unique  coin  in  the  Cabinet  de  France  (14'1  gr.). 

^  From  the  village  of  Cat  a  Dicono  at  the  base  of  the  Cerina  hills.  Albert  Gaudry,  Geologie 
de  Vile  de  Chypre,  fig.  "2,  pi.  28  (extract  from  Mcmoires  de  la  Societe  de  ycoloyie  de  France,  ?ad 
series,  vol.  iii.). 
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arrest  only  when  they  seemed  likely  to  end  too  favourably  for  one 
side  or  the  other.' 

Of  the  two  kings  following  Eumenes,  who  died  ui  150,  the 
second,  Attains  III.,  seems 
to  have  been  a  monster  of 
eruelty.  By  tm-ns  sculptor, 
worker  in  metal,  and  phy- 
sician, he  murdered  those 
who  did  not  applaud  his 
erratic  acts,  and  he;  tried 
upon  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  upon  his 
guards,  the  noxious  plants 
which  he  cultivated  with 
his  own  hands.  Upon  his 
death,  in  loo,  the  senate 
declared  that  in  his  will 
he  had  made  the  Komau 
people  his  legatee,  and  the 
inlieritance  was  no  less 
than  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus.  A  natiu'al  sou  of 
Eumenes,  Aristonicus,  raised 
an  insm-rectiou  among  the 
people,  defeated  the  consul 
Liciuius  Crassus,  and  would 
have  made  him  prisoner, 
but  the  latter,  not  willing 
to  be  taken  alive,  sti'uclc 
one  of  the  barbarian  soldiers 

in  the  face  and  was  instantly  slain  in  retaliation  for  tin;  in- 
jiu'y.  The  consul  Perperua  easily  made  amends  for  this  defeat 
(180),    and   Ai'istonicus,    being    sent   to    Eome,    was    put    to    death  ; 

'  111  IMS'Jtherewere  discovered  a  mimber  (if  letters  [on  marble]  from  Kiimeiies  and  Attains  1 1., 
who  died  in  138,  to  the  high  priest  of  Pessinus,  in  which  it  is  plainly  manifest,  notwithstanding 
muili  reticeuce,howmiserable  wasthe  condition  of  these  times.  [Cf.Mimicli,&Vz.  Vei:  \6CiO.  J 

^  Black  vase  from  the  Cyreiiaica.  It  is  fluted  and  bears  four  similar  medallions  in  relief, 
representing  n  winged  genius  holding  a  cornucopia.  The  two  handles  are  twisted  like  rope; 
around  the  neck  of  the  vase  are  wreathed  sprays  of  ivy  ;  wlicre  the  handles  arc  set  on  are 
masks  of  Medusa  in  relief.     Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3333  of  the  catalogue. 

VOL.  n.  M 


Vase  from  the  L'sreuaica.'- 
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2")oace  being  established,  the  kingdmii  of  Pergamns  was  made  into 
a  province  nndcr  the  name  of  Asia  (120). 

The  king  of  C'appadocia,  Ariarathns  V.,  who  had  aided  the 
Eomans  in  this  war,  perished  in  it,  and  the  senate  rewarded  his 
fidelity  by  restoring  to  his  family  the  territory  of  Lycaonia  and 
C'ilicia.  The  gift  was  not  one  of  which  Rome  was  likely  to 
repent.  Ariarathns  had  six  children  ;  his  widow  nnirdercd  five 
of  them,  sparing  the  yonngest  that  she  might  reign  in  his  name.' 
]3nt  the  people  revolted,  and  she  in  tiu'n  perished.  A  kingdom 
like    this  was   not    a   dangerous    neighbom*   for   the   new  province. 

Thus,  in  the  sjiace  of  a  few  years,  Rome  had  subjected  to 
her  sway  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  lying  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean, at  an  expense  of  much  less  heroism  than  duplicity. 
Since  the  great  struggle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  there  had  been 
no  serious  danger  for  her,  and  she  could  have  afforded  to  be 
generous.  Such  moderation,  however,  is  not  in  human  nature. 
A  certain  current  of  events  sets  in,  and  all  give  way  before  it, 
even  those  who  recognize  its  peril.  If,  upon  the  conquest  of 
IIannil)al,  the  Romans  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Italy,  with  a 
resolution  never  to  overpass  its  boundaries,  they  would  have  been 
a  people  of  sages  such  as  history  cannot  parallel. 

'  AAESANAl'OS  A2I  IPXdjc)  ANEO(((«:tv).  OTPOHNQN  (Alexaiiiler  tlip  Asinrrh  has  con- 
secrated ....),  perliaps  the  city,  pei-liajis  a  temple,  or  the  statue  represented  npnn  the  coin, 
whicli  M.  Cohen  takes  to  be  Cadmus  stepping  into  a  ship.  Iteverse  of  a  bronze  coin  minted 
nl  (.)trus  in  Phrvgia. 


Phrygian  coin.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

OE&ANIZATION  OF  ROMAN  PROVINCES. 

I. — Extent  of  the  Territory  of  the  Republic  about  130  b.c. 

AHUNDRET)  and  thirty  years  before  Christ  the  Roman  republic 
had   ended   its   great    wars,    and   founded    its    empii-e.      Tliere 
remained   to    conquer   only    Jugiu'tha,    Mithi'idates,    and   the    Canls. 


"{y^' 


'i^e^ 


Wounded  Gaul  Killing  Himself.' 


Rome  already  held  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern  Europe, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Between  Italy  and  Greece  she  liad  opened 
a  way  for  herself  around  the  Adriatic  by  tlie  subjugation  of  ihc 
Istrians  and  the  lapodea  in  120,  of  the  Dalmatians  in  154,  of 
the  Illyrians  before  the  second  Punic  war ;  it  was  a  road  as  yet 
somewhat  insecure,  not  to  become  safe  until  under  the  empii'e, 
after  fresh  blows  had  been  struck  at  these  rude  and  barbarous 
populations.  A  pra>tor  had  even  gone  as  far  as  tlu'  Danube  in 
search    of   those    Gallic   nations  that    Philip  and  Perseus  had  lioped 


'  From  the  sarcophagus  given  on  p.  127 
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to  set  upon  Italy.'  Betwccu  Italy  aud  Spaiu  tkcre  was  uo  route 
hy  laud,  but  ou  that  side  Koine  had  loug  ago  formed  useful 
alliances,  and  a  few  years  later  she  established  a  province  there. 
Meanwhile,  Marseilles  furnished  ships  and  a  harbour-,  pilots  from 
the  Yar  to  the  Ebro,  and  put  at  Kome's  service  her  hifluence  over 
the  neighboiu-ing  barbarians.  Massiliote  spies  had  warned  Eome 
when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  had  kept  watch  on  his  march 
through  Gaul,  had  guided  Scipio's  horsemen  in  their  reconnoiter- 
ing.  In  retiu'u,  the  senate  had  sent  its  legions  across  the  Alps 
as  early  as  154  to  defend  these  useful  allies  against  the  Oxybii 
and  Deciates,  who  thi-eatened  tlieii-  trading  houses  at  Xice,  Antibes, 
and  Monaco."^  Eome  was  under  a  necessity  of  securing,  at  aU  costs, 
her  communication  wiih.  Spain. 

The  independence  left  to  some  few  mountainous  districts  in 
the  north  of  Spain,  of  the  Cisalpine,  and  of  Illyiia,  does  not  pre- 
vent us  from  regarding  the  three  European  peninsulas  as  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Eome.  In  Asia  Minor  thcii-  sway  extended  as 
far  as  the  Taurus,  but  ascertaining  by  means  of  Manlius'  ex- 
pedition how  feeble  the  Galatians,  formerly  so  dreaded,  now  were, 
Eome  had  not  yet  required  of  them  the  abandonment  of  a  liberty 
which,  on  this  far-oif  frontier,  was  rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance 
to  the  Eepublic.  Gaviiuu,  the  great  city  of  Aueyra,  even  Pessinus, 
which  since  C'ybele  came  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was 
considered  by  the  Eomans  a  sacred  city,  were  still  left  in  the  hands 
of  Gallic  tetrarchs.  In  Africa,  Eome  had  retained  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  which  the  Numidians,  divided  since  the  death  of  Masi- 
nissa  among  several  kings,  coidd  now  no  longer  molest.  Egypt 
was  under  her  guardianship,  the  Jews  were  in  aUiance  with  her, 
and  the  petty  kings  still  remaining  in  Asia  Minor  were  altogether 
at  her  discretion.  Ehodes  and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Asiatic 
sea-coast  rendered  her  di\ine  honours ; •'  finally,  before  six  years. 
Transalpine  Gaul  would  be  invaded.  The  rule  of  Eome,  or  her 
iuflucuce,  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Eiqjhrates, 

'  Expedition  of  Ascoiiius  against  the  Scordisci  (135). 

-  See  Desjardins,  Geoyr.  dc  la  Gaule  romaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

'  Polybius,  xxxi.  14.  The  Rhodiaus  in  163  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athene  in  honour  of 
the  Roman  people  a  colossus  thirty  cubits  high.  As  early  as  the  year  170,  Alabandcmes 
temphim  urhis  Jioma;  se  fecisse  commemoracerunt  liuhjsque  nniiirersarios  ei  diva  instituisse. 
(Livy,  xliii.  6.)     Smyrna  had  doue  the  same  twenty-five  years  earlier.     (Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  56.) 
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and   from    the    Alps    to    the    Atltis.      But   a   few   I'lforts    more    were   A- 
ueetled  to  eompk'te  the  majestic  ivork  of  lioiiiun  inipreiiuiri/. 

It  is  uow  the  proper  place  to  examine  the  organization  A\liich 
the  senate  bestowed  upon  the  transalpine  or  transmarine  provinces, 
as  after  the  Sauniitc  wars  '  we  considered  the  arrangements  made  in 
respect  to  conquered  Italy. 

The    territory    of    the    Republic   was    dividc-d    into    two    parts: 
Itulij^    south   of    the    Hubicon    and    the     ]Maera,    and     tJie    jtrDvinr.cs^  )C 
or   tributary   lands.'-     There   were   at  this   time   eight : — 

Sicily,  divided  on  account  of  its  wealth  into  two  qmestorships, 
whose  seats  were  at  Lilybicum  and  Syracuse  ; '' 

Corsica  and  Sardinia  ; 

Cisalpine  Gaul  ; 

Macedon,  with  Thessaly,   Epirus,  and   Illyria  ; 

Asia  (the  old  kingdom  of  I'ergamus); 

Carthaginian  Africa ; 

Further  Spain  ; 

Nearer  Spain. 

Acheea,    that    is   to   say,    Greece    and    her    islands,    may 
garded    as    a    ninth    province,    although     it    had    as    yet    no 


le    re- 
■iicciul 


To  these  domains  of  the  Itepublie  anotlici'  sIkiuM  he  added  ; 
the  Mediterranean  belonged  to  Home,  and  tlie  divine  i)air,  Neptune 
and  Amphitrife,  wliom  the  Greeks  had  so  greatly  honnur.d,  began 
noAV  to  receive  liomage  on  the  lianks  (d'  thc^ 
Tiber.  Neptune  obtained  at  (piite  a  late  period 
a  temple  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  mc  know 
nothing  of  the  worship  pai(l  him  there,  net 
even  with  certainty  tlie  day  on  \Uiieli  liis 
festival  was  celebrated.  IWit  (ireek  artists  em- 
ployed by  wealthy  Ivomans,  delighled  in  niidti- 
plying  graceful  representations  of  Amphitrite 
and  her  nymphs,  deceitful  representations  of  peace  reigning  upnu  the 
waves,  for  Koine  was  not   destined  t(»  give   to   lur   maritime  deniain 


Nc'lllllMO.' 


'  Vol.  i.  chap.  xvii.  ■'  Stipendiaria  facta  est.     (Voll.  I'iiIlmc.  ii.  -*S.) 

^  Cic,  in  Terr.,  ii.  1. 

'  ItASIAEUS  AHMHTIMOV  (»/  the  kin;/  Dcmetriti^)  anil  two  nionofiiiims.     Nijiliiiu'  staud- 
ing,  lioldiiif^  a  tvideiil.     Uevciso  of  a  ti.'(railrac!iiii  <>f  Demcliius  I'uliorcetus. 


TABLE    OF    COINS    OF   THE    ROMAN    FKOVINCES. 


Coin  of  Cisalpina. 


Coin  of  the  Aclia?au  League. 


Coin  of  the  Second  Macedon. 


Coin  of  Thessah 


Coin  of  Illyiia. 


Laurelled  head  of  Apollo.  On  the 
reverse,  a  horse's  head.  Barbaric 
imitation  of  Carthaginian  and  Cam- 
panian  coins:  KASIOS  (Kasios),  chiefs 
name.     Gallic  coin  of  the  Cisalpina. 


Laurelled  head  of  .Tupiter.  On  the  re- 
verse, AX  in  mouograni,  F.\JI,  and 
a -svinged  thunderbolt  in  a  laurel  wreath. 
Triobol  of  Achwa  (Achsean  league). 


Head  of  Diana  on  a  Macedonian  buckler. 
On  the  reverse,  MAKliAONliN  AEY- 
TEPA2  (of  the  second  rcffitjn  of  the 
Maecdonifois),  two  monograms  and 
Hercules'  olulj  in  an  oak  garland. 
Tetradrachm. 


Head  of  Minerva ;  behind,  a  mono- 
gram. On  the  rever.se,  BESSAAQN', 
and  a  monoo-ram.  Hor.^e  pasxnnt. 
Didrachnie  of  Thcssalv. 


Jupiter  laurel-crowned.  On  tlie  reverse, 
AriKll'LiTAN,  and  an  eagle  standing  in 
ii  laurel  wreath.     Didraehnie  of  Epirus, 


OEOAOT  (magistrate's  name),  and  two 
monograms.  Cow  suckling  her  calf; 
below,  Ihe  horns  of  a  bull.  On  the 
reverse,  .^nOA  (XtomaTHv)  APXH  .... 
(magistrate's  name),  and  plan  of  the 
gardens  of  Alcinoils.  Drachme  of 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum. 

Head  of  Hercules.  On  the  I'everse, 
nEPFA,  Minerva  standing,  and  a 
thunderbolt.  Dracliine  of  I'ergamus. 
14-1  gr.) 
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that  peace  "which  she  secui-ed  to  her  continental  provinces.  She 
destroyed  all  foreign  navies  without  taking  their  place  with 
A'cssels  of  h(>r  own,  and  she  did  nothing  for  tlie  prot(>etiou  of 
th(^  seas,   where  piracy  henceforth  raged  with  imituuity. 


II.— Tin;   I'KoviNCE.' 

In  ancient  times  the  merciless  law  of  war  gave  over  to  the 
conqueror  the  possessions,  the  lands,  the  life.  tli(>  gods  even  of 
the  conquered  nation.^ 

The  senate  had  at  first  exercised  this  teiTible  right  in  all  its 
rigour  towards  certain  Italian  peoples.  Ej)irus,  Numantia,  C!orinth, 
and  Carthage  had  suffered  the  same  fat(> — destruction.  But  in 
general  Eome  left  to  her  subjects  their  religion,"  their  laws,^  their  -v 
magistrates,"  their  senate,  and  their  public  assemblies,  tli(>  larger 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  lands  and  revenues" — in  a  word,  a  verj'^ 
considerable    municipal  independence,  even    a    lot    less  liai-d   than   in 


'To  rcndpr  this  exposition  loss  incomplotR,  and  to  avoid  vetuniing  to  thn  .subjoct  boforp 
the  oinpivH,  faels  and  testimony  will  somotimos  bo  citod  of  later  date  tlian  fho  yoar  l-'JO. 

■  Divina  hvmanaque  omnia.,  says  Plautus  (Ampliitrtjon,  I.  i.  102)  and  Livy  (i-  •^'^) :  t'f-  vii. 
.'?1  ;  ix.  i);  xxxvi.  28;  Polybius,  xx.  9,  10,  xxxvi.  2.  Tho  soil  was  understood  to  remain  lo  il.s 
former  owners  in  the  provinces,  the  superior  right  of  the  Roman  people  being  reserved,  a  right 
ropresenleil  by  the  frihutum  or  vectit/al.     (Cf.  Gains,  ii.  7,  and  Cic,  Verr.,  iii.  6.) 

^  Tac,  Ami.,  iii.  66-6.3;  iv.  14,  4.3;  Tertullian,  nrf  Av/^^on.,  ii.  8:  Ajtoloy.,  24,  Unicuiqiie 
province  et  civitnti  fmi-'i  (Jenx  c'/.-  Rceckh.,  Carp.  Inirrijif.,  No.  4474.  The  jurisconsnlt.s  re- 
cognized oven  tho  inviolability  of  religious  property  in  tlu;  provinces.  (Gains,  ii.  7,  pn  sncro 
liuh(;t:ur.) 

'  This  subject  will  be  treated  later  in  the  chapter  on  7Himicijml  ruin  under  the  empire. 

'  Inscriptions  and  coins  in  great  number  mention  in  the  (ireek  and  Latin  provinces 
magistrates  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  having  entire  iuri-sdiction,  even  thej«.s  necis, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  reserved  for  the  governor's  decision,  to  whom  also  there  was  a  right  of 
app(;al  from  the  local  authorities. 

'■  The  revenues  of  the  cities  consisted,  first,  in  town  dues  (Suet.,  Vitell.,  14):  secondly,  in 
lolls  (Strab.,  xii.  p.  575,  PorfonwOT  Di/rrhnchmonmi :  Cic,  pro  F/acco,  3)  :  likewise  at  Tarsus 
(  Dion  Chrvs..  Or.,  xxxiv.),  at  .-Vmbracia,  but  here  with  this  exception,  rf«??s  jmmuve.i  Romani  ar 
mrii  Laiivi  nominis  essent  (l,ivy,  xxxvii.  44 ) ;  at  Tlierma;  the  exemption  was  stipidated  only 
for  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ( P/ehixc  dp  Therm.,  lig.74  75)  ;  at  a  later  date  JIarseilles  levied 
a  toll  upon  tlie  canal  of  Marius  (Strabo.  iv.  p.  183);  thirdly,  in  largesses,  wliich  the  customs  of 
the  time  rendered  obligatory  upon  citizens  aspiring  to  municipal  oilices  fPlmy.  .E/).,  x.  !U) ; 
fourthly,  in  ii\terest  upon  capital  leiit  out  I  /%.,  L.  tit.  iv.  fr.  18.  ^  2) ;  fifthly,  in  revonuos  drawn 
from  public  property,  edifices,  common  lands,  often  situated  very  far  away— Capua  liad  such 
lands  in  Crete  (Veil.  Paterc,  11,82),  Emporia)  in  the  western  Pyrenees,  Byzantium  in  Rithynia. 
This  city  shared,  Strabo  says,  witli  the  Romans  revenues  drawn  from  tunn>-fishing  in  the 
Euxino  Sea.     .Vi-pinnm  and  Atella  Jiad  lands  in   Gaul.     (Cic, /Vm.,  xiii.  7.  1  1.)     Two  little 
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the  days  of  thtir  iudependence,  for  the  seuato  had  oftou  diminished 
the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  kings,  their  former  masters,'  and  did 
nut  as  a  ruh-  lequire  from  them  military  service,  wliich  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  Eomans  and  Italians. 

These  nations  might  therefore  regard  themselves  as  still  free, 
and,  moreover,  as  relieved  fi'om  two  evils  which  had  rendered  their 
existence  intolerable  ;  A^ithout,  aimless  and  endless  wars,  where 
on  biith  sides,  and  for  the  most  trivial  of  motives,  there  was  in- 
cessant destruction  of  harvests,  and  villages,  and  human  lives ; 
within,  an  envious  populace,  re-commencing  the  strife  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich  whenever  the  wars  without  were  for  the  moment 
interrupted.  Those  who  held  property  were  constantly  exposed  to 
confiscation,  to  exile,  or  death.  The  Roman  senate  restored  tran- 
quillity, causing  peace  between  nations  and  order  in  towns ;  j^ri^^te 
wars  win-e  interdicted,  and  everywhere  authority  was  reconstituted 
with  a  strong  hand. 

The  word  proviiicia  has  a  twofold  meaning,"  expressing  both 
the  legal  authority  of  the  magisti'ate  who  held  the  military  or  the 
judicial  imper/iiiiu  and  also  the  place  in  which  that  authority  was 
exercised.  The  pra:'tor  who  determined  cases  at  Rome  had  only 
the  judicial  imperium ;  the  proconsul  who  governed  a  country  had 
both  the  judicial  and  the  military  ;  and,  finally,  the  country  came 
to  take  the  name  of  the  function,  jirorincia.  When  a  people  had 
made  submission  to  Rome,  a  constitution  was  given  to  them,  or 
as    it   was    called,    a  formula,    fixing    the   quota    of    the    tribute    and 


citios  in  Liguria  had  land  in  Beneventum.  (Bulletin  de  I'hist.  arch,  for  the  year  1835.)  The 
aiueducts  and  sewers  (Cic,  adv.  liulltcm.,  iii.  2|,  the  common  pasture  lauds  (Ilygin,  <ie  Lim., 
p.  192),  gave  revenues  often  collected  hy  puhlicaus,  to  whom  they  were  farmed  out.  (Dig., 
xxxix.  tit.  iv.  fr.  53,  §  1.)  To  these  soui-ces  must  he  added  donations  made  hv  private  in- 
dividuals for  the  founding  of  puhlic  huildings,  festivals,  distrihutioiis,  or  perpetual  public  games. 
I  I'liu.,  Ep.,  X.  7'J  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  43;  Orelli,7;rt,s.«")«. )  And  althou<rh  a  tributary  city  could  not 
at  that  time  he  constituted  heir  or  receive  a  legacy,  it  no  doubt  happened  often  that  the  law 
was  forgotten  or  evaded,  as  in  Pliny  (Ep..  v.  7). 

.Vntony  said  to  the  Greeks  of  Pergamean  Asia:  OBg  i-tXii-t  fupovg  '.4r7-aX(,),  iiiOiiKafuv 
viiiv.  (App.,  Bell,  civ.,  V.  4.)  Paulus  jEmilius  relieved  tlio  Macedonians  of  half  of  the 
tribute,  quod  pepe}idi.s.sent  rec/ibiis,  and  reduced  by  one-half  tlie  price  of  leases  for  the  eon- 
tractors  who  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  In  Illyria  also  there  was  a  similar 
reduction.  (Tjivy,  xlv.  26,  29.)  Cicero  said  ( pro  lege  Manitia,  6) :  Provinciarum  recfii/n/ia 
tcmta  aunt  ut  iis  ad  ipsas  pronncias  tiifandas  rhv  contenti  esse  possimrw!.  In  Sicily  there 
was  no  now  tax  levied :  Eorum  agris  vectigal  nullum  novum  imponerent.  (Cic,  //  in 
Verr.,  iii.  6.) 

''  [The  origin  of  this  word  has  given  ri.se  to  long  and  unsettled  ctjntroversies. — Ed. 
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the  obligations  of   the  i)roviucials  towards    tlic  licpublic.     This  for- 
mula, which    varied    in    the    different    })ro\iuees,  was    di'awn    up   by 
the    victorious    general    or    by    the    couimissioners    of     the    senate, 
generally  ten  in  number.     As  a  rule,  in  order  the  better  to  restore 
order  in  the  conquered  country,   the  victorious  general   gave  it  new 
civil    laws.      This   was   done   by  Puulus  ^Emilius   in    Macedon,'    by  ^ 
Gracchus  in  Spain,  Eupilius    in  Sicily,  LucuUus  in  Asia,  Pompeius 
in    Bithynia.       In   Acluea    it  was    Tolybius   who,  at    tlie    request    of 
the   cities,   received    from    the    senate    a    commission   to    regulate  the 
form  of  their  government.'     These  new  municipal  constitutions  pre- 
served the   old  forms    dear    to    the    natives,    only   these    forms    were  ^, 
made  to  resemble  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  Rome,'  as  the   civil 
laws    of    the    vanquished    were    by    degrees    assimilated    to    tlidse    of 
the    victors.^       Thixs    the     sixty-five    cities    of     Sicily  ''    had    each    a 
senat(>,     two    censors,     wlio     took     the     census     every     tive     years, 
orders    of    citizens,    and    offices   filled    on    certain    conditions   of    age 
and   fortune.      It  ^\•as  allowed   to    the    subject    nations,  especially  in 
Greece    and    the    East,  to    celebrate    in    common  their    religious   fes- 
tivals and  to  re-establish  their  inoffensive  leagues. 

Provinces  where  the  turbulence  of  the  people  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy  rendered  soldiers  necessary  were  governed 
by  consulars ;  others,  more  pacific,  by  pra3tors."     These  offices  miglit 

'  I-iivy,  xlv.  .30,  22.     Ltyes  quil/ii-i  adhuc  ufi/ur.     (Ju.stiii,  xxxiii.  2.) 

•  Pausanias,  VIII.  x.xx.  o.  Miimmius  had  already  introduced  scmie  c-liaiiges.  (Zr/,,  vii. 
16;  Cf.  PolybiiLS,  xl.  10.) 

^  Pausanias  says  tliis  uxprese'v  ( VIII.  xvi. !)) :  'ErravOu  i^jrMyjKriiic  jdv  KaTiwiwnt  [Mii/i^iioc], 
KaHidTaTo  U  uTTu  Tiniifit'iTuiv  Tui;  (tpxtie-  Quiutlus  did  the  same  in  Tlu's.saly  (Livy,  xxxiv.  .51) 
aud  Uabinius  in  Judiua:  ....  'AptsroKpariif  okiikoviito.  (.losephus,  Bell.  Jud.,i.  8,  .5.)  Thu 
law  made  by  Porapeius  for  Hitliynia  and  Pontus,  fixing  tlie  ago  of  members  of  the  provincial 
senate  at  not  less  than  thirty,  and  reijuiring  some  previous  service  in  public  affairs,  and  nuiking 
the  duration  of  the  ollice  for  life,  also  without  doubt  fixed  a  properly  qualilication  for  the 
.senators.  (Cf.  Plin\  Ep.,  x.  83;  Atheiueus,  v.  y>\,\lvKV  a<pypi]piv>iv  rov  ^I'lpov.)  Uicero  wrote  to 
Lis  brother  (ad  Quint.,  1,  i.  2,  8)  :  I'roi'iJeri  ab.t  te  mvV«/<'.v  ujitimatiicm  C(iiisilii.s  admini-s- 
trentur.  In  Sicilj  .he  inhuliilanis  were  divided  into  lAuisid^,  e.r  (jinicrc,  rensii,  ictatc.  (V\c.,  in 
Ven:,  ii.  2,  40.) 

'  The  edicts  of  the  provincial  pra;tors  and  quasstors  (Gaius,  i.  6),  often,  too,  decrees  of  the 
senate  (Ulpian,  Fi:,  xi.  18;  Cic,  ad  Aft.,  v.  21),  caused  this  fusion. 

'  Cic,  II  in  Ferr.,  ii.  1.5.  We  should  no  doubt  add  to  this  ninnljer  tlie  Iwn  coiifVderato 
cities,  Me.ssiua  and  Tam'omenium.  Pliny  (IIi.it.  Naf.,  iii.  8)  says  sixty-eight,  Ptolemy  (iii.  4) 
fifty-eight,  Diodorus  (xxiii.  o)  sixty-seven,  Livy  (xxvi.  40)  sixty-six. 

"  The  division  into  consular  and  praetorian  provinces  varied  frequently.  Macedon,  a  con- 
sular province  under  Piso,  was  prastorian  in  the  time  of  his  successor.  (Cic,  in  Pin.,  3(i,  and  de 
I'ruv.  rim-t.,  7.)  Even  the  limits  of  provinces  were  sometimes  changed.  (Cic,  in  Pis.,  16,  21, 
24  ;  Livv,  xxiv.  44.) 
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be    held    for    years.       Sometimes    even    citizens    without    offict;    ob- 
tained a  province  from  the  senate  or  the  peopk'.' 

Aristocracies,  -which  administer  the  govemmcmt  gi-atuitonsly, 
and  democracies,  which  must  administer  it  economically  [?],  do 
not  multiply  offices  in  the  State ;  monarchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
swarms  with  them ;  compare,  for  c^xample,  aristocratic  England, 
who  not  long  since  had  but  24,000  salaries  on  the    estimates,    and 


Quanies  of  Syracuse  used  as  Prisons. 

the  empire  of  C'onstantine,  where  the  army  of  office-holders  was 
as  great  as  the  army  of  legionaries.  Eepublican  Rome  was  never 
^  willing  to  undertake  in  detail  the  administration  of  th(>  pro\'inces. 
Slic  farmed  out  the  taxes,  to  escape  collecting  them  herself,  the 
pidilic  works,  to  escape  carrying  them  on,  and  she  left  the  citic^s 
to  manage  then-  own  affairs,  with  the  intention  of  e(mcerning 
herself    therein    only    if    the    public    peace    should   be    in   any    way 

'  Thus  Spipio  liad  obtaiiierl  Spain:  ....  t/ui  sine  mar/isti-atu  res  ffesstset.     (TjIvt,  x.xviii. 
.•58);  Cf.  SaUust,  Vaf.,  I'J  ;  Suot.,  Cas.,  '.) ;  I'olybiu.s  vi.  1.3. 
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tlistiu-bed.  She  govorned,  she  did  not  adminster,  regere  imperio 
popuhs.  Ilouce  a  siugle  mau  sufficed  for  a  proviuce  vast  as  u 
kiuiidom. 


III. — The  Governob. 

Outside  the  very  gates  of  Eonie,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
the  sacred  space  of  the  iwmerium,  the  governor  of  a  pro\ince  took 
his  insignia  and  his  lictors  with  theii- 
axes  bound  in  the  rods,  six  for  a  pro- 
prietor, twelve  for  a  proconsul,  and  he 
was  at  once  able  to  exercise  "  volimtary  " 
jurisdiction,'  but  not  the  proconsular 
authority,  which  he  could  exercise  only 
A\"itluu  the  limits  of  his  province.  His 
sendee  was  gratuitous.  He  received, 
however,  from  the  senate  a  sum,  at  times 
considerable,'  for  the  expenses  of  his  resi- 
dence and  journeys,  and  from  the  peojile 
of  his  province  the  corn  requii'ed  for  his 
household,  a  heavy  tax,  for   a  numerous 

company  attended  him ;  the  proetorian  cohort,  that  is,  the  soldiers 
composing  his  guard;  the  yoimg  nobles  desiriug  to  be  initiated 
into    public    affaii's    under   his   guidance ;    his   friends,    comi/es,    who 


Kouian  Heiiild.' 


'  But  not  contentious  jurisdiction :  jurisdictionem  habet  non  eontentiosam,  sed  vohmtarium. 
{Diff,,  I.  tit.  xvi.  fr.  1  and  2.) 

■^  Til  is  money  was  called  vasarium.  Piso  received  in  this  way  18,000,000  .lesterces.  The 
route  into  tlie  province  was  determined  in  advance,  and  the  jouniey  was  made  in  ships,  on 
horseback,  a-.'.d  in  \  ehicles,  the  means  of  transportation  being  furnished  partly  hy  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  countries  throug-h  which  the  governor  travelled.  (App.,  iVrt.  ctc,  v.  45  ;  Livy, 
.vlii.  1 ;  Cic,  II  hi  Ven:,\.  1-,  nd  Att.,\.  13,  vi.  8;  in  Pis.,  35.)  In  travelling  within  his 
province  the  governor  lived  in  a  tent,  as  Cicero  did  in  Cilicia  when  he  wished  not  to  be  burden- 
some to  the  inhabitants,  or  he  lodged  at  the  houses  of  individuals.  There  seems  to  have  been 
sometliing  like  our  modern  system  of  billeting.  (Cf.  Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  i.  25 :  Ostendit  munus 
il/iid  suiim  non  esse ;  se  t/uum  suee  partes  essent  hospitum  recipiendorum  ....  recipere  solere.) 
lint  the  governor  must  always  enter  his  provinci;  by  the  same  city.  Ulpian  .«ays  in  the  Diyest 
\\.  xvi.  4,  fr.  5) :  Oportet  ttt  per  earn  partem  jirucinciam  ingrediatur  per  quam  iiiyredi  mori-s  est 
et  quas  Graci  tTriliifiia^  appelant,  or  KaTarXow. 

'  From  an  engraved  stone.  A  feti'U  standing  before  a  columna  bellica,  on  which  is 
a  statue  of  Minerva  throwing  a  javelin.  (Kich,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  lioman  Antiquities, 
p.  268,  at  the  word  Fetiatis.) 
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came  to  share  his  lioiimirs  or  make  capital  out  of  liis  influence;' 
his  familiars,  his  freedmen,  persons  wIkhii  ho  might  emphty  con- 
fidentially for  secret   and  delicate  missions ;   scribes,   to    make  copies 


Licfors. 


of   puhlic    acts ;    interpreters,    physicians,    soothsayers,    heralds,    and 
the  like.- 

The     governor,     whatever     was     his     title,     was    invested    with 


'  Vitellius,  povemor  of  Syria,  liavinp  dppnspd  Pontius  Pilato.  pro-curntor  of  Jiidrpa,  pavo 
th«  province  in  cliavge  to  JIarceHus,  one  of  liis  friciicls,  tCov  airaTt  ipiKuv.  (Josepluis,  Aiif.  Jiul.. 
xviii.  4.)     These  were  the  contubcrnales. 

'  Cic,  II  in  Vn-r.,  ii.  10,  30  ;  Pliny,  Bjiint..  iv.  12.  The  jrovernor  was  not  at  liberty  to  Iniy 
anything  in  his  province  (f'ic,  //  in  Terr.,  iv.  5),  nor  receive  any  gift.     (Cic,  cU  Leg.,  iii.  4, 
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political,  military,  and  judicial  authority ;  he  had  absolute  control 
over  the  person  and  property  of  the  provincial.  At  Eome  each 
magistrate  had  also,  in  his  sphere  of  action,  a  power  almost  un- 
limited, but  the  injured  citizen  might  appeal  to  another  magistrate  / 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  who  by  his  veto  might  neutralise  the 
action  of  his  colleague  or  inferior.  In  the  provinces  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  this ;  the  pro-consul  having  neither 
colleague  nor  superior,  his  authority  was  without  limits,  and  his 
decisions  were  immediately  executed,  with  this  sole  exception,  that 
Eoman  citizens  established  in  the  provinces  had  a  right  of  appcall  i 
to  the  tribunes  at  Eome.' 

These  pro-consuls  were  sometimes  rapacious,  imjust,  and  cniel ; 
of    this   we    shall   soon   have   proof.      Two    circumstances,    however,  ^ 
checked    the   tyranny    of    these   powerful    personages ;    their   assizes 
being     pidjlic,    the     pleaders     found    in     this     publicity    a    certain 
safeguard,    and    the    provincials,    having    the    right    of 
complaint    to  the  senate,  the    governor   was   restrained 
by  fear  of  accusations  which  might  be  brought  against 
him.     Thus,  during  the  Avar  with  Perseus,  the  Spaniards 
came    to   ask    justice   from    the    senate    against    manv    „  ,. 

■>  .  "      Pediment  of  the 

Eoman  generals.  "Do  not  suffer,"  they  said,  "that  Temple  at 
your  allies  should  be  treated  more  cruelly  than  your 
enemies."  The  })netor  Canuleius,  to  wlinm  the  government  of 
Spain  had  fallen,  received  orders  to  d(>signate  five  senators,  who 
should  institute  an  intpiiry  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates  accused 
of  malversation,  and  to  authorize  the  Spaniards  to  choose  patrons 
who  should  defend  their  cause.  Fom-  were  selected  by  the  pro- 
vincc^Portius  Cato,  Corn.  Scipio,  the  son  of  Cnoeus,  Pauliis 
yEmilius,  and  Sulpicius  Gallus.  The  first  magistrates  cited  were 
acquitted,  but  two  pra;^tors,  to  escape  ■  ondemnaticm,  exiled  them- 
selves to   Tibur   and  to  Prameste.^ 

Later  we  shall  see  that  in    ll'J    a    tribunal  was   organizc-d    ex- 
pressly to  receive  these  complaints.     No  doubt  the  exercise  of  this 

nnd  lex  Scri'ilia.)  He  was  allowed  to  coin  inonej-  for  the  needs  of  liis  nvmy :  we  linve  poM 
stnterf  of  Flainininiis.     (Lenoi'niaiit,  la  Mimnnie  r/ans  raiiiitjuitr.) 

'  In  virtue  of  the  Portian  and  Scmprouian  laws. 

■■'  M.  PI.AETOIUV.S  CKST.  S.C.  Ped.iment  nf  llie  temple  at  I'ra'ncsle,  upon  ilie  reverse 
of  a  coin  of  the  I'lsetorian  family. 

'  Livv,  xliii.  2. 
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y  tight  was  dangerous  ou  aecoimt  of  the  eumities  it  created,  but  it 
was  useful,  for  condenmations  might  be  obtained — witness  that  of 
Verres,  and  there  was  always  to  be  fouud  at  Eonie,  without  couut- 
iug  the  patrons  of  the  provinces,  who  were  under  obligation  to 
defend  it,  some  ambitious  man  in  search  of  a  great  cause  to  plead 
in  order  to  bring  himself  before  the  public  and  prepare  his  candi- 
dature at  the  ensuing  elections.  Thus  Ca3sar  began  his  career, 
and  a  hundi-ed  others  had  done  the  same. 

In  short,  the  government,  which  was  republican  at  Kome,  was 

monarchical  in  the  provinces,  and  we  need  not  be  astonished  when 

■^iwe    shall    see     what     had    been    the    law    for     70,000, UOU     people 

I  becoming     the     law     for     that     infinitesimal    minority    which     was 

'called   the   Eoman   people. 

The  governor  was  general,  and  supreme  judge ;  he  was  also 
law-maker,  for  by  his  edict  he  declared  what  principles  he  should 
follow  in  the  administration  of  justice.'  In  the  tributary  cities, 
v/hicli  bore  the  heaviest  weight  of  subjugation,  he  confii'med  the 
action  of  the  local  magistrates,'  watched  over  the  maintenaueo  of 
order  and  the  proper  management  of  municipal  affairs.^  He  pre- 
vented, either  by  arbitration  or  authority,  the  carrying  on  of  private 
war,  dispersed  seditious  gatherings,  and  made  levies  in  case  of  need 
in  the  province  and  all  requisitions  that  war  might  make   needfid.^ 

'  Cic,  ad  Att.,  vi.  6.  Each  new  gOTernor  might,  if  he  preferred,  issue  a  new  edict  (perpetuum) 
or  lie  might  retain,  in  part  or  wholly,  that  of  his  predecessor,  edictum  tralatitimn.  A  collec- 
tion of  these  manifestos  formed  what  the  Romans  called  viva  vox  juris  chilis.  See  curious 
details  given  by  Cicero  in  respect  to  the  edict  which  he  put  fortli  in  his  government  of  Cilicia. 
(ad  Attic,  vi  .5.) 

-  riiny,  Epist.,  x.  28,  35,  47,  50,  52,  53,  63,  85.  Trajan  repeats  to  Plmy  many  times  tliat  a 
governor  being  the  guardian  of  the  cities,  the  person  in  charge  of  their  property,  it  is  his  duty 
to  examine  strictly  into  financial  details.  Cicero  said,  in  his  edict  for  Cihcia  :  Diliijentissime 
scriptum  capxit  est  quod  pertinet  ad  minuendos  sumptus  eivitatum.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.  8.)  The 
Julian  and  Titian  law  of  the  year  31(?)  gave  to  the  governor  even  more  extensive  rights  in  refer- 
ence to  the  guardianship  assigned  by  the  magistrate  than  were  exercised  at  Rome  by  the  prsetor 
in  vii'tue  of  the  Atiliau  law.  (Cf.  Giraud,  Hist,  du  droit  romain,  p.  253.)  Augustus  forbade 
the  provincial  cities  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their  governor  until  two  mouths  had  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  departure.     (Dion.,  Ivi.  23.) 

'  Cicero  made  all  the  magistrates  in  Cilician  cities  who  avowed  that  for  ten  years  they  had 
shamelessly  plundered  the  inhabitants  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  (ad  Att.,  vi.  1.) 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  extortions  practised  by  the  great  in  the  provinces:  Ut  solent  pravalidi 
provincialium  et  opibus  mmiis  ad  injurias  minorum  elati.  (Ann.,  xv.  20.)  The  accounts  of 
Apameia  had  never  been  examined  by  the  governor  of  Bithynia  before  the  time  of  Pliny.  But 
Trajan,  who  desires  to  know  about  everything,  directs  Phny  to  look  closely  iuto  them,  promis- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  this  examination  shall  not  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  precedent. 
(Phn.,  Ej}.,  X.  56.) 
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Representing  the  public  iiitiTost,  he  stiimihited  the  eonstruction  of 
works  ul'  pnblie  utility  and  pruvidcd  that  tliey  shnuhl  be  paid  for 
from  the  city  treasiu-y.'  Sometimes  lie  e\eu  laid  on  new  taxes  or 
discontinued  former  ones/  but  in  all  cases  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  a  copy  of  his  tinaucial  report  in  two  cities  of  the  province. 

As  supreme  jndge,  from  Avhose  jurisdiction  there  Avas  no " 
appeal  except  in  the  ease  of  l\oman  citizens  to  the  triljunes  of  the 
people  at  Eome,  he  decided  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  he  had  himself  laid  down  in  his  edict.''  To  spare 
those  Avithin  his  jurisdiction  costlj-  journeys,  he  travelled  through 
the  country,  holding  his  assizes  at  points  designated  in  adwiuce, 
convcntus  jundici.^  In  Sicily  [and  these  usages  were  repeated  in 
the  other  provinces]  the  suits  between  citizens  of  the  same  town 
were  settled  l)y  the  local  magistrates ;  between  citizens  of  different 
cities  by  judges  whom  the  prsotor  designated  or  else  ordered  to 
be  selected  by  lot ;  between  a  priAate  individual  and  a  city  by 
the  senate  of  another  city ;  between  a  Eoman  and  a  Sicilian  by 
judges  of  the  same  nation  as  the  defendant.  In  Sicily  disputes 
between  farmers  of  the  revtnnie  and  jn'oprietors  were  settled  in 
conformity  A\-ith  the  laws  of  king  llitTo.'  But  from  all  such  de- 
cisions appeal  could  be  made  to  the  prietor.  The  subjects  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  right  to  take  life  except  in  case  of  slaves.  The 
senate  in  Catana  prosecuted  a  slave  for  a  capital  crime,  but  in 
Judaea,  the  Jews,  after  condemuiiig  Jesus  to  death,  were  unable  to 
execute  the  sentence,  Avithout  the  authority  of  Pilate."  The 
law  formally  prohibited  the  praetor  from  delegating  to  any  other 
authority    the    right    of   taking    life   Avhich    had    been    entrusted    to 

'  Pontius  Pilate  directed  the  construction  of  aqueducts  at  Jerusalem,  and  tooli  money  from 
the  treasury  of  the  temple  to  pay  for  tliem.     (Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  4.) 

'  Vitelliiis,  on  his  entry  into  Jenisiilem  as  fjovernor  of  Syria,  aholishod  a  tax  levied  upon 
all  fruits  .«oId  in  tlie  city.  (Jos.,  Ant.  ./«</.,  xviii.  4.)  Piso  uuposed  a  lax  upon  everythhig  sold 
in  Macedon.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  .36.) 

^  Sometimes  they  followed  tlie  Iloman  law,  and  sometimes  the  laws  of  the  province.  Tims 
y.  Cicero  caused  two  Mysians,  guilty  of  pan-icide,  to  he  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  after  the  Ilonuiu 
custom,  and  he  threatened  other  guilty  persons  with  being  burned  alive,  a  punishment  not  in 
use  at  Home.     (Cic,  ad  Quint.,  i.  2.) 

'  Cicei'o,  governor  of  Cilicia,  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  Cyprus  to  render  justice  to  the 
Roman  citizens  who  traded  there  and  had  a  right  to  find  judges  there,  (ad  Aft.,  v.  21.)  Pliny 
gives  a  list,  numerous  althi>ngli  incomplete,  of  these  run  cent  u^Jurtdici,  which  the  Greeks  call 
StoiKi'iaite.     (Cic,  ad  Fam.,  xii.  'u  ,  1  i  Strabo,  xii.  620,  etc.) 

^  Cic,  in  I'en:,  ii.  13. 

^  ETjtoi'  avTfp  oi  'luudaiut  'llfxlf   ot'iK  i^tani'   I'tTrvKTiivai  uvc'iva.      (8.  John,  xviii.  81.) 
VOL.  II.  N 
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him,'  and  lie  should  pronoiuicc  the  sontoneo  ouly  after  cousultation 
■with  his  coimcil,  a  sort  of  jury  s 'lectcd  liy  the  pra?tor  from  his 
cohort  and  from  citizens  residing  in  the  province. 

In  the  GriBCO-Eoman  world  the  religions  were  almost  always 
subordinated  to  the  secular  power.-  The  latter,  it  is  ti'ue,  was 
extremely  tolerant  on  the  subject  of  religious  beliefs,  scarcely 
concerning  itself  with  them  at  all,  but  it  chose  to  hold  the  priests 
in  strict  dependence,  especially  the  hiuher  urders  of  them  who 
were  required  to  answer  for  their  subordinates.  In  Jndoea,  and 
this  right  was  exercised  throughout  all  the  provinces  as  well,  the 
governors  inheriting  the  roj-al  prcrogati\es,  disposed  of  the  high 
priesthood  at  their  pleasm-e.^ 


IV. — The  Legates  axu  the  Quj^stors. 

In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  the  governor  of 
a  province  was  assisted  by  a  fcAV  subordinates.  Of  these,  the  first 
in  dignity  were  the  legates,  whose  number  Auried  according  to  the 
importance  of  tlie  province  ;  they  were  si^lectcil  by  the  ])ro-consul, 
but    it    was   necessary    that    the    choice    should    be    ratified    by    the 


'  Nee  t^nim  potest  gta'-t  gleidii potesfafem  sihi  fJatam  rvl  iiUitm  trtnixferre.  (L'lpian.  Dit;.,  i 
tit.  xvi.  §  0  pr.) 

■  See  in  the  Aefs  of  the  Apostles,  xviii.  14,  lo,  the  jinla-iiieiit  of  Galho  in  the  case  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Jews.  Even  monothei.?m  with  its  open  coml'miiation  of  the  woi-sliip  of  idols 
was  permitted.  (Tertull.,  Apolo;/.,  21.)  Druidism  wa.s  proscribed,  because  it  strove  to  awaken 
Gallic  patriotism,  and  Tiberius  threw  the  statue  of  Isis  into  the  Tiber  (.los.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xviii.  .3, 
4)  bv  way  of  reparation  to  outraged  morality.  Tlie  eastern  religions  were,  besides,  alw.ivs 
objects  of  suspicion  to  the  senate.  Tliere  was  in  them  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  which,  acting 
secretly,  caused  alarm  to  the  government,  wlio  toolc  these  religious  associations  either  for  secret 
societies,  wliich  the  Roman  law  forbade  (Oiff.,  xlvii.  •2'2,  fr.  1,  ■'>),  or  for  societies  fonned  for  the 
practice  of  vices,  lilte  the  hideous  sect  of  bacchanals  discovered  in  ISC.  In  respect  to  inoffensive 
forms  of  worship  they  bad  full  security,  and  tho  governors  of  provinces  were  to  protect  their 
temples,  property,  and  rights  of  asylum.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  (50-6.3.)  Gains  says,  distinctly  ( Tn.if., 
ii.  7)  :  .  .  .  .  quod  in  pronneiis  non  e.v  aicctoritate  pn-mli  R miani  con-^ecratum  est  (f/iianr/nrim) 
pioprie  sacrum  mm  est,  tiimen  pro  saero  habetur.  (Gf.  Cic,  //  in  J'err.,  ii.  oO.  ."ii'.  iv.  40.) 
Later  we  shall  see  where  and  why  the  Christians  were  persecuted. 

'  Jos.,  A}it.  Jud.,  xviii.  .3,  and  in  twenty  other  phices.  .\n  officer  of  the  government 
guarded  even,  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  the  epliod  and  sacred  vestments  of  the  high  priest. 
( Id.,  ibid.,  G.)  In  Italy,  in  respect  to  all  that  concerned  worsliip,  tlie  cities  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Firimc,jtiris  ati/ne  imperii  litmitini  c.<xc.  (Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  71.)  See  in  chap.  xxxv. 
the  decree  in  regard  to  the  bacchanals. 
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senate,^  so  that  tlioy  wore  unclorstood  to  hold  tlicir  appointment 
frnm  the  State,  and  in  virtue  of  tliis  their  persons  wei-e  hehl  invio- 
hible  during  their  term  of  .service.-  Their  dutit's  were  not  strictly 
defined,  but  in  general  they  owed  to  their-  chief  the  support  of 
their  counsel  and  of  their  military  skill.  Ordinarily,  ho  di\i(led 
witli  them  the  administration  of  the  province.  In  this  case  tliey 
ruled,  each  in  his  district,  and  under  the  contr(d  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  they  referred  all  doubtful  cases,  never  exercising,  however, 
th(>  Jus  necis,  which  belonged  only  to  the  magistrate  invested  with 
th(!  mcrmn  imperium.  "  In  the  Tarraconensis,"  says  Strabo,  "'the 
ju'iiconsul  has  under  his  orders  three  legions  and  three  lieutenants; 
one,  with  two  legions,  keeps  guard  over  the  Gallaftci,  the  Astures, 
and  the  Cantabri ;  another,  with  the  third  legion,  over  the  entire 
coast  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  third  has  under  his  jurisdiction 
the  tribes  established  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  two  banks  of 
the  I'lu'o.  The  consul  himself  passes  the  winter 
eitlier  at  Tarragona  or  at  Carthagena,  and  there 
administers  justice.  During  the  summer  he  goes 
on  circuits  to  rectify  al)uses  which  may  have 
crept  into  the  administration."" 

Below  the  legates,  or  besida  them,  A^-as  the 
qua^stor,  specially  charged  with  all  the  details  i„,ig^,irS««..tov.' 
of  the  financial  administration.  He  recei^"ed 
from  the  public  treasury  the  sums  necessary  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  troops,  for  whatever  was  bought  in  the 
province,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  administration. 
Certain  taxes  not  farmed  out  to  the  piddicans  wen^  levied  by  him. 
The  Koinans  did  not  understand  the  principle  of  the  subdivision  of. 


'  The  .senate  detevmined  their  number.  Tims,  in  56,  Cresav  had  ten  (Cio.,  nd  Fam.,  i.  7), 
I'onipeius  fifteen.     (Plut.,  Poinji.,  L'."). ) 

'■'  Adimere  mandatavijurkdictionem  licet  procoTixuli  non  cnitcm  incon-nUto  principe.  (Dirj., 
1.  tit.  xvi.  fr.  6,  §2.)  No  accusation  could  be  received  apiinsf  them  during  tlie  time  that  thev 
were  in  service  (Cic,  in  Vatin.,  14.),  and  they  nui.st  await  the  arrival  of  their  successor. 

'  iii.  p.  166.  He  might  estalili.^h  his  tribunal  wliercver  it  seemed  l)e.«t  to  him.  (.fos., 
Ant.  Jud.,  XX.  5.)  Quadratu.s  e.stabli.slie<l  lii.s  in  the  city  of  Ly<lda.  I'liny  says  also:  In 
piihticis  tier/otiis  intrn  /lonpitiitm  rodi'm  dir  e.ritunis  rncarem.  (Epixf.,  x.  .s").)  In  very  serious 
cases,  or  if  it  were  a  question  involving  per.sonages  of  distinction,  tlie  governor  .sent  tlie  accused 
to  Rome,     (.los  ,  Ant  Jud.,  xx.  "),  and  /ifll.  Jud.,  ii.  7.) 

'  Reverse  of  a  Macedonian  tetradrachni,  very  probably  of  the  legate  .Sura  who  was  qune.stor. 
The  mibscllitim,  or  qujBStor's  seat,  is  represented,  and  a  ciftux  destined  to  receive  the  money  for 
distributions. 
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puWL'i',  and  tlicrrfurc  tlic  quaestor,  althougli  liis  ininci]);;!  duty  was 
the  cliurgc  of  tlic  tinanccs,  might  be  called  to  all  other  duties; 
his  ('X})erience  and  energy  were  at  the  service  of 
the  i)roconsul,  who  employed  him  as  judge,  adminis- 
trative otiicer,  or  general,  as  the  exigency  of  the 
moment  might  require.  Like  the  lediles  at  Home, 
the  qmestor  had  a  jurisdiction  of  his  own,  and  the 
right  of  issuing  certain  edicts.'-'  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  made  a  repoi't  of  his  financial  adnunistra- 
tion  ;  and  a  Julian  law  required  him  to  deposit  at  Rome  in  the 
ivnu-iiiiii  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenses,  besides  leaving  a 
ropy  of  the  same  in  two  cities  of  the  }irovince.  Sicily  had  two 
quaestors,   one    residing   at    Syracuse,   the   other  at  Lilybteum. 


Iiisiniiia  (if  till 
Qua-stor.' 


V. OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE    PROVINCIALS. 


The  inliabitants  of  the  provinces  owed  to  their  governors 
absolute  obedience  ;  to  Rome,  moreover,  they  owed  a  tribute, 
for  the  iirovinecs  were  the  estates  of  the  Roman  people,  quasi 
jirifilia  iiDjiiili  JliiiiKuii.'  From  the  luoment  of  con(piest  the  Romans 
had  api)ropriated  all  the  royal  domains,  and  sometimes  the  common 
lauds,  or  even  the  whole  territory,  in  cases  where  certain  cities 
liad  by  special  courage  and  i)atriotism  merited  unusual  severity 
from  the  victors.  This  land  immediately  bt'came  part  of  the  domain 
of  the  Roman  jjeople,  and  fell  under  the  same  regulations.^ 
In  respect  to  the  lands  left  to  the  natives,  their  character  was 
changed.  15y  reason  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, in  lieu  of  ownership,  had  nothing  left  them  but  the 
possession  of  the   soil ;  "'  they  were  perpetual  tenants,  and  the  token 

'  or(  \)nio>:  T^vii  \v.  'I'lje  nulisellium,  a  wand,  and  tlie  vase  wliich  received  moiievs,  or 
the  fesxi'ire  to  lie  disl  liljiiUd  aimnijj  the  people  in  a  cuiiijiuriwm. 

-  The  qu:cst(ir  was  not  eliusen  by  the  governor,  but  was  assigned  to  him  by  li't-  (Cie.,  ad 
Qni/if.,  I.  i.  3.)  Nevertlieless,  the  relations  between  the  two  were  almost  son  and  father.  (Cic, 
jinj  Plane,  ii.)  The  qiiicstor  was  conmlis  jxtritreps  omnium  rerum  (■onsilioi-umijue.  (Cic,  // 
in    Ten-.,  II.  i.  1.5.)     He  liad  two  liclors  willi  tlie  bnndles  of  red.*,  lint  withont  the  axes. 

^  Cie.,  II  in  J'rrr.,  iii.  IS.  Cf.  ihii/,  ii,  .'),  and  ili-  Offic,  iii.  21.  He  ealls  the  people  of  tlie 
pro\inct'S  the  colonists  of  the  Romans  ;   t'lim  i/lix  sic  i/(/frr,  >it  i-mn  rohmix  mmtris  sulemun. 

'  Livy,  .\\v.  2S;  Cic,  mlv.  liidlum,\i.  2\. 

'  III  I'u  Milu  ihimiiiiiuii  /iiijiuli  liomuni  cxI  ....  nai  aiUem  pvssexsionem  tantum  et  uxicm- 
f nut  tun  habere  I'ideniiu:    (Cains,  Inxf..  ii.  7.)    I'f.  Cic,  II  in  I'en:,  iii.6  ;  App..  Bell.  civ.,ii.  140. 
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of  this  dimiuiitiou  of  ri,i:;lit  was  the  tribute  M'hieh  tlic  hoklcrs 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  real  proprietor,  the  Ixoniau  people' 

These  coutributious  were  of  four  kiuds  :  the  pcrsoual  tax  ;  the 
tax  ou  land  ;   duties  and  royalties  ;  rei|uisitions. 

The  personal  tax  was  estimated  upon  the  census,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  each  man's  fortune. 

The  land  tax.  paid  either  in  money  -  or  in  kind,'  was  fixed 
at  a  tenth  of  the  produce.'  This  ratio  seemed  mori'  favourable 
to  those  paying  tribute,  since,  if  Eome  profited  by  good  harvests, 
she  incurred  also  all  the  risks  of  bad  years  ;  while,  in  the  case  of 
a  money  tax,  the  sum  was  fixed  and  must  be  paid,  even  though 
the  land  luul  given  no  return.'  The  Eoman  citizen,  holding  huids 
in  a  province,  paid  the  same  tax  as  the  provincials.'' 

There  were  requisitions  of  div(n-se  sorts,  some  occasiimal, 
others  permanent.  Thus  the  people  of  a  prtnince  must  furnish 
to  the  magistrate  whti  cauie  to  watch  over  their  safety  the  corn 
necessary  for  his  liuusehold,  either  directly,  in  which  case  the 
senate  fixed  the  quantity,  or  by  a  uiouey  tax,  and  again  the 
senate  took  care  to  deteruiine  iu  advance  the  pri(;e  at  ^\ilich  the 
corn  should  be  reckoned."  Sometimes,  for  the  iise  of  the  armies, 
or   in    consequence  of   a  bad   harvest,  the  senate  reij^uii-ed   a  second 

'  Id  autem  imperium  cum  retineri  sine  vectigalibus  nullo  mmh  2)oxi!it,  (cqiio  animo  parte 
aliqua  suorum  frtutuum pacem  sibi  scmpitenmm  rcdiinat  (Asia)  atijue  otium.  (('ic,  ad  Quint., 
I.i.  11.^ 

-  Cic,  //  in  J'err.,  iii.  6. 

'  App.,  Bell,  cic,  ii.  140.  Certain  nations  paiil  only  a  tenth  :  .i(iciiri;>'  nrroTf  iiovijv  KapTzuiv 
iiriT.iaaofttv,  and  Cicero,  enumerating  tlie  principal  soiu'ce.s  of  revenue  that  the  Koman  people 
possessed  in  Asia,  says  frequently :  .trrijiturri,  ikvunue,  portvrium.  {Pro  Flacco,  8 :  pro  lei/e 
Manilia,  6). 

'  Agri  vectii/ale.'!  multas  habent  constitutiones.  In  quibusdam  provirwiis  fructus  partem 
pratstant  certain,  alii  quintas,  alii  septimas,  alii  pecuniam  et  hue  per  soli  ((.■^timationem.  C'erta 
enim  pretia  agri^  consfitufa  sunt,  tit  in  Pannonia  arri  primi,  arvi  sevundi,  prata,  silne  glandi- 
fer<e,  silvai  vulgares,  pascua.  His  omnibus  agris  vectlgal  est  ad  modum  uberfafis  per  smgi'lu 
jugera  constitutum.  Ilurum  cestimio,  ne  qua  vnurpatio  per  fal-^as  prufes-^'iiines  fiat,  adhibendii 
est  mensuris  diligentia.  Nam  et  in  Phrygia  et  tola  Asia,  e.r  hujus  modi  causis  tarn  frequenter 
disvonrenit  qicatn  Pannonia.  Hygin.,  de  Limit.  Constit.,  ed.  Goes,  p.  198.  But  tliese  differences 
were  not  well  established  till  after  the  register  of  Augustus. 

^  -Vpp.,  Bell,  dr.,  v.  4.  But  tliis  was,  however,  the  system  wliicli  gave  most  opportunity  for 
exactions;  and  Cajsar  was  obliged  to  change  it  for  a  fixed  tax.     (App.,  ib.,  v.  5:  Dion.,  xlii.  (i.) 

'■  Cic,  II  in  Verr.,  iii.  12.  Tot  Siruli  tot  equites  Ilomani  (ibid..  14) ;  Septitio  ....  equite 
liomnnu,  nffirmatite  se plus  deeuma  non  daturum  (ibid.,  'J'l :  anil  pro  I'lacco,  32).  Tlie  decree  of 
the  senate  giving  liberty  to  Chios  bears  eves:  OVn  jrnp' ai'iroTf  TuTf f ' I'lu/'aini  roTf  Xf luo/  vTranoviuaiv 
vifioii.    (Boeckh.,  Inscript.,  No.  2222.) 

'  Frumentum  in  cellam,  aud  fnimentum  (cstimatum.     (II  in  Verr.,  iii.  81-,5.) 
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tentli,  liiit  tliis  was  paid  for.'  If  the  govornov  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  equip  a  Meet  to  proteet  his  province  against  pirates, 
ships  were  to  be  built,  sailors  and  soldiers  furnished,  all  main- 
tained and  ])aid  by  the  city  which  was  under  obligation  to  furnish 
them.-  If  an  army  was  necessary,  the  province  must  furnish  corn 
to  feed  it.  The  senate  paid  for  this  contribution,  but  at  a  price 
of  their  own  fixing,  and  the  provincials  were  obliged  to  transport 
the  corn  to  such  points  as  suited   the   praetor's   convenience.     Huts 


.^^^'iK 


Ship  liquipped. 


for  winter  quarters  were  also   due  from  them,   and   sometimes   even 
auxiliaries  for  the  legions.' 

The    senate    reserved    for    itself   the    mines    of    precious    metals, 

'  Thus  Cic-ern  speaks  oi  frumentum  cmptum  as  opposed  to  fniineiitiim  decumanum.  {II  in 
Terr.,  iii.  SI.)  In  tbree  years  Verres  received  -37,000,000  sesterces  for  the  purchase  of  com  in 
Sicily  at  tlie  expense  of  Eome.  In  provinces  less  fertile,  the  senate  required  only  a  twentieth. 
(Cf.Livy,  xxxvi.  2;  xliii.  2;  xlv.  .31.) 

"  Cic,  II  iti  T'trr.,  v.  17,  24;  Philipp.,  xi.  12.  Miletus,  for  example,  was  required  to  have 
ten  ships  always  ready  for  service.  (Cic,  //  in  J'err.,  i.  34. )  Messina  owed  one  vessel.  Syra- 
cuse made  ready  a  number  upon  the  order  of  Verres. 

'  Livy,  xxix.  1  ;  xxxvi.  2  ;  Caesar,  Bell.  GnlL,  i.  30  :  Cic,  //  in  I'err.,  v.  47.  Thus  Rome 
levied  cavalry  in  Gaul  {Cies.,  ibid.,\.  Hi:  Plut.,  CV«*«.,  17;  Ant.,  S7;  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  ii.  49: 
iv.  88),  in  Spain  (Plut.,  Ant.,  37;  Caes.,  ibid.,  v.  2G  :  App.,  ibid.,  i.  89),  in  Thrace  (Sail.,  Jhi/., 
3S  ;  Plut.,  Luc,  28  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iv.  46),  in  Numidia  (Sail.,  Jui/.,  68  ;  App.,  ibid.,  i.  42).  Crete 
and  the  Balearic  islands  furnished  famous  arclievs  and  .sling-er-s.  (I-ivy,  Ep.,  Ix. ;  Sail.,  Jiiff.,\Oo; 
.\p])..  ibid.,  249.)  These  auxiliaries  were  usually  led  l)y  their  native  cliiefs.  (C:cs..  /tell.  Grill., 
i.  IS;  viii.  12;  Hell,  rie.,  iii.  59.)  Korieorum  jurentiis  (Tac.  Hist.,  iii.  5);  Hfeticn  aiLvilia 
[ibid.,  i.  ()7)  ;  lltetorumjiivmtiis,  sueta  armis  et  more  milifite  e.rcrcita  (ibid..  (>S).  The  Helvetii 
supported  at  llicir  own  expense  a  garrison  in  a  strong  castle.     (Tac,  ibid.,  i.  67.) 
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tho  qiiarrios  of  niiivlilo,  and  ovon  of  oortain  otlicr  kinds  of  stone, 
the  salt  works,  tlu>  tisheries  and  the  enstoms.  Tlies(^  latter  were 
of  considerable  importance,  for  Eonie  had  niaintaiiuMl  all  the  port 
dues  whicli  she  had  found  already  existing.  The  duty  in  the 
hai'hiiui-  of  Syracuse  was  20  j^er  cent,   (id  VKlorein} 

Still  furthei',  the  money  paid  by  private  individuals  for  tlie 
right  to  send  their  tloeks  into  the  public  pastures,  may  lie  con- 
si(ler(>d  as  a  tax  paid  by  the  provinces,  or,  at  least,  as  a  source  of 
I'cvenuc  to  the  Eomau  people.'^ 


YI. — Different  Classes  of  Provincial  Cities. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  Eoman  policy  in  relation  to  the 
vanquished  was  to  di\'ide  the  populations  by  diversifying  tlie  con- 
ditions of  political  existence  bestowed  upon  nations,  cities,  and 
even  individuals.  I'y  creating  new  interests,  the  senate  strove  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  former  independence  ;  they  separated 
what  had  been  united,  and  unite(r  what  had  be(>n  separated,  and 
made  d(\grees  in  servitude,  causing  the  yoke  to  weigh  unequally 
so  that  till"  dill'creut  nations  should  not  be  by  a  common  oppression 
united  against  the  foreign  ruler:"  (lii'idc  rt  inipera !  Xo  peojde 
ever  more  skilfully  practised  this  maxim,  and  in  tlu^  case  of  none 
Avas  it  ever  more  conspicuously  successful. 

Each    province,    far    from    forming    a    homogeneous    whole,    had 


'  Tho  senate  undertook  directly  tlie  workiMg:  <if  certain  mir;es,  and  funned  out  others  \vlu>re 
worli  lu\d  been  already  ben'uu.  Tho  .-silver  mines  of  Cartlia^ena  produced  in  the  time  of 
l'i)lybiu.<  (x.\xiv.  i),  S)  an  amount  equal  to  :?"),000  draclinuc  a  day,  and  4(),()0()  labourers  were 
employed  tliere.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  senate  prohibited  the  workinji:  of  the  Italian  mines; 
notwilhslauding-  this,  the  censors  farmed  out  a  gold  mine  near  Vercelhr,  on  condition  that  not 
over  5,(HX)  men  should  be  employed  in  it.  The  mines  of  .Vsturia,  I,usiiania,  and  Giillieia,  prave 
iiniuiiilly  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Xaf.,  xxxiii.  :?!)  :?0,()(X)  pounds  weiiiht  of  gold.  Osar 
fanned  out  in  Crete  the  whetstone  quarries,  mtoiiri.i  hcriivf.  (Di;/.,  xxxix.,  tit.  v.,  fr.  13.) 
There  were  mines  of  precio\is  metals  in  Macedon,  l)ut  I'aubis  .ICniilius  forbmlo  the  working  of 
them,  but  permitted  it  in  the  case  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines.  In  regard  to  the  port  dues, 
.see  Cicero  {II  in  Verr.,  ii.  70,  7o,  and  pro  lege  Manttia,  6).  IJeing  in  Cilicia.  he  recommends 
to  .\tticus  to  send  \\h\e\Xovs  jirr  mni/htros scriittune  et  portiis  nosfranim  diocesium.  Ilisbrotlier 
(Jiiiiilus  had  allowed  the  publicans  in  .Vsiu  to  levy  the  portormm  circumiwctiimis,  customs  paid 
on  transporting  goods  ;  this  Cicero  declares  was  not  due  {ml  At/.,  ii.  Ifi"). 

^  Festus,  s.  V.  S<ni>tiuinii'<. 

'  'Pr.j/inidii'  ....  oil  -in'  aiinv  rpnirov  tKi'inroiij  xi""l'' '""''■'  <i^^<'  '■"I't'  /«''  "I'l'txcv,  rovg  Uf  aara- 
\vnv  jitwXoiiivuiv.     (^Slralio,  viii..  p.  •".S.").) 
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two  classes  of  iiilialiitants  :  the  trihnf((ri('i<^  subject  to  the  sovereign 
will  <if  the  gdveriK  ir.  while  still  retaining  theii-  particular  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  pricilefjed,  who  were,  so  to  speak,  placed  outside 
of  the  pro\'iuce,  and,  in  consequence,  withdrawn  from  the  action 
of  the  Eoraan  magistrate.'  The  latter  consisted  also  of  several  sub- 
divisions, collected  into  two  great  categories  ;  the  cities  having  a 
Et)man  organization,  and  those  preserving  theii-  national  constitu- 
tion, the  former,  more  numerous  in  the  West,  the  latter  chictiy 
existing  in  the  East. 

1.  The  Roman  colonies.  They  had  citizenship,  that  is  tu  say, 
all  the  legal  rights  of  the  Eoman  Jus,  but  not  quiritary  o^vnership, 
for  provincial  soil  coald  not  be  raised  to  the  same  dignity  with 
Italian,  or  possess  like  prerogatives,'  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
exemption  from  tribute.''  The  colonists  being  citizens,  pleno  Jure, 
exercised  all  its  rights  during  their  sojoiu'n  in  Eome.  and  iiiiglit 
obtain  its  honours,   that  is  to  say,   all  public  olhces. 

2.  The  iniin/cipia,  whose  inhabitants,  does  sine  sitjfragio,  wliile 
retaining  their  own  laws,  eujdyed  at  Eome  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Eoman  citizen,  except  that  they  could  not  vote  in  the  comitia,  and 
could  not  aspire  to  public  office.  These-  cities  were  regarded  as 
ranking   Inflow    the   colonies,    and   are   always    named   after  them  by 

PUuy.' 

3.  The  Lfiiln  colojtie-'i,  whose  magistrates,  at  the  expiration  of 
tlieir  term  of  office,  were  eligible  for  Eoman  citizenship.'  The  in- 
habitants of   these   colonies  had  the  Jus  eoDiiiirrcii,  that  is,   the  right 


'  Strabo  savs  (iv.,  p.  W7")  of  Nismes :  "  It  lia.s  the  Latin  law."  Am  ci  toito  oiic'  imu  roTf 
TTuuffrdyiuatTi  Tu}f  iic  r//(;   Pirtfiiic  arfjitrtiyCiv  itrri  ru  ttfi'og  Torro. 

-  Prorinci(i/e  .so/«wi  7iec  numcipi  est.  (Gaiu.*,  lust.,  ii.  27.  See  in  chap,  xxxvi.)  ....  Pro- 
viiwialia  j>rtediii  itsuciipiunem  nvn  recipiimt  (Id.,  ibid.,  46)  ;  the.se  colonies  were  not  at  liberty  to 
iirijauize  at  their  cwn  plea.sure.  Jura  in^titutarjue  mniiiu  ptijndi  JRumaiii  iioii  ,-<ai  arliitrw 
luibeut. 

'There  ha.<  been  much  discu.^siori  wliether  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  established  in  the 
provinces  were  subjected  to  the  tribufum  ■•<ijli.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  they  were 
not,  one  reason  for  my  opinion  being  that  neither  Ca;sar  nor  Aiijrustns  woulil  have  invented  a 
new  right,  the  Jii-s  Jtalicum,i{  it  had  not  already  existed  in  the  Itoman  colonies  of  the  provinces. 

*  Ilisf.  Xat.,  ii.  4,  i'5,  scq.  ;  .\ulus  Gellius,  Suet.  Att.,  xvi.  ].'?  :  Qure  tamcii  conditio  {coloiti- 
arum),  cum  sit  magis  obno.via  et  minus  libera,  potior  tamen  et  prcestabilior  e.vittinmtur  propter 
amp/itudinem  mnjestatenw/ue  populi  Romani,  ciijus  ittrc  colonice  quasi  effiyics  parva  simnlacrar/ue 
e.'.ve  rjiuedam  ridentur.  Colonies  have  been  known  to  seek  to  be  changed  into  municipia,  on 
account  of  this  first  reason,  for  example,  tlie  Pra;ncstines  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ;  Ut  e.v  colonia 
in  municipii  .•ifritum  rrdiyerentur.     (Aulus  Uellius,  ibid.,  .\vi.  13.) 

'  Cf.  vol.  i.,  p.  :;iJl. 
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to  acquii-c  and  transmit  (luiritary  ownership ; '  but  tlioy  had  not 
the  jm  connuhii,  which  woukl  have  given  the  j)(ifn'((  pofci^lds,  or 
power  of  the  Roman  father  over  all  his  descendants.  Wlien  they 
resided  at  Rome,  they  voted  in  a  tribe  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  lot.-' 

4.  The    allied    cities,    foideruta'^'     such    as    Messina,     Massilia, 


Temple  of  Piana  at  Evora  (former  Libenditas  Julia). 

(iades,     Sparta,    Alliens,     etc.,    wlio    had    concluded     willi     Koine    a 

'  I5y  usucnpio,  injure  cessio,  iiuiHcipcitiu,  I'imliratin,  [U\d  tlie  tcttdmniti  fitrtin.  Lalisr, 
uiRlei'  the  empire  there  rose  another  class  of  cities,  liaviug-  \\\i;  jas  Ilalirum  which  were 
exempt  from  the  laud  tax,  hecause  their  soil  was  assimilateil  lo  thai  of  Italy. 

''  Livy,  x.xv.  3. 

"  They  were  bound  to  furnish,  in  case  of  need,  auxiliaries,  ships,  and  in  Sicily  a  part  of  the 
/rumentum  imperatum.  Cf.  Cic,  //  in  T'en:,  v.  21.  We  may  also  name  Tdummcnium  in 
.Sic-ily;  Tarraguna  (PI.  liist.  Ay<^,  iii.  3),  and  Malacn,  in  Spain;  the  Vonntii,  llie  Liiir/ones, 
the  Itemi,  the  Aiditi,  and  the  Canmteit,  in  Gaul;  .-l//»n-',  in  Greece;  lUtodes  and  '////v,  in 
Asia;  Amimi-^,'\n  Billiynia;  Ufica,  in  Africa,  etc.,  etc.  These  cities,  which  had  contracted  a 
solenm  alliance  witli  Kome,  by  a  foriiuil  treaty  eiif^raved  on  bronze  in  the  Capitol  and  read 
publicly  every  year  ( Hteckh.,  Iiiscr.,  No.  24.S5),  were  the  most  truly  independent  in  their  interiuil 
admiuistratiou  of  all  that  were  comprised  in  the  luniiaii  pnivinces.     ( 'f.  I'liiiy.  /■./'/■'■•^.  x.  04. 
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ti'Ovaty  on   oquiil   tcrins,'    or  an  af^Tooinont   implying  an   obligation    to 
recognize  the  suprcinacv  of  tlio  Homan  people. 

5.  The  free  cities,  liaving,  like  the  allied  cities,  all  the  external 
sliow  of  independence,  tlieir  own  laws  and  entire  jnrisdiction.  but 
liolding  this  liberty  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Eome,  and  frmn  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  instead  of  retaining  it  in  virtue  of  a  treaty;" 
these  cities  owed  to  the  Roman  trcasiuy  a  fixed  tribute  in  money, 
tlie  sfipendium.  Corcyi-a,  the  Adriatic  station  for  Rome's  naval 
forces,    was   free,  but    a   coarse    proverb    marks    what   this    liberty  ' 

was  worth.     These  cities  were  very  numerous ; 

they  are  found  everywhere  except  in  Sardinia.' 
6.  The  cities   exempt   from   taxation,  im- 


We  also  find  cities  uniting  several  of 
these  designations  at  the  same  time,  being 
at  once  colonies  and  free,  colonies  and  exempt,  free  and  allies. 
Thus  Patra^  (Patras)  had  the  right  of  citizenship  when  it  became 
a  Roman  colony.  Furthermore,  it  was  free,  because  a  great 
number  of  the  i)eo2:)le  of  the  country  having  come  into  it,  it 
appeared  to  be  severe  and  impolitic  to  subject  it,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  all  colonies,  to  the  civil  laws  of  Rome.  By 
the    concession    of     liberty,    the    city    had    the    right    to    organize 

'  .Justin,  xliii.  .5:  agito  jure  percus^utn. 

^  App.,  Bell,  eh'.,  i.  102. 

■'  'E\iv9:-pa  KopKvpa,  x'?  'i'rou  SiXug.  (Strab.,  vii.,  p.  ?>20,  fr.  8.)  In  respect  tn  pnlitieal 
matters,  this  liberty  was  of  no  value,  but  we  .shall  see  elsewhere  that  it  was  very  consiileraljle  as 
concerning  the  interior  admitiistration. 

'  Cic,  pro  Seaiero,  15.  They  were  released  from  the  onerous  obligation  of  providing  winter 
qnarters.  Plelmc.  de  Thermenx.,  lig.  45  ;  J^'e  qui^  mrir/iximfii.i  ....  viilites  ....  hiemamli  lavsa 
i  lit  rail  Hfito.  Tliey  retained  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  vu^oiq  xp"'/''''""f  '■"'t'  ^"rpioic. 
(Polybius  xviii.  20),  and  the  proconsul  wa.s  not  to  encroach  upon  their  jurisdicliim :  Omiftn 
jiirisdirtionem  in  libera  civitate  contra  leges  senafusque  consulfa.     (Cic,  de  Prov.  con.?.,  .3.) 

'  Three  vase.s  {amphora  eantharus prochu-t)  of  different  .shapes.  On  the  reverse,  Kol'K  VP  \  I, 
Ix'lwecii  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  (or  the  rays  of  a  star).     Triobol  of  Corcjra. 

"  Imnmniti/  by  no  means  followed  the  concession  of  liberty.  Thus,  in  16S,  the  Macedonians 
are  declared  fi'ee,  Init  mu.st  pay  tribute.  (I^ivv,  xlv.,  2'.),  32.)  Many  lllyrian  tribes,  on  the 
other  hand,  received,  besides  liberty,  immunity.  (Id., ibid.,  26.)  Caesar  granted  the  same  favour 
to  the  .Vtrebates  { Hell.  Gall.,  vii.  6),  Claudius  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  Antoninus  to  those 
of  Pallantiuui  (P.msan.,  viii.  43).  Cf.  Boeckh.,  Corp.  Trixer.,  No.  3610),  and  tiote.  Tliis  was 
at  tliat  time  llie  imniiniitaf:  plerii<,':iiyia.  Cf.  Callistratus,  in  the  Diff.,  xxvii.  1,  17  p  1.  .\ntiocli 
Avas  free,  but  in  addilion,  Caracalla  gave  to  the  city  the  title  of  colony,  but  ■iiilri.\-  triljuti.f. 
(Dir/..  1.  15,  fr.  8,  §  5.)  !  have  .said  that  the.se  favoured  cities  were  reganled  as  outside  of  the 
pnivince:  tliis  expression,  liowever,  must  not  be  underslnod  too  literally,  for  the  Komiins 
wiiuld  uoi  havcso  un<lerstood  it.     Tarsus,  a  free  city,  was  the  residence  of  the  governornf  Cilicia, 
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ill  iiccordaucu  with  it«  own  ideas.  These  colonies,  however,  paid 
the  land-tax,  and  the  jKTsonal  tax,'  unless  specially  exempt  hy 
grant  of  iinmimitas^-  or  later,  by  the  concession  of  the  y«v  IlnUrmii, 
which  giive  to  the  provincial  soil  one  of  the  essential  attrilmtes  of 
the   Italian,   nanuly,   the  exemption  from  property  tax. 

Certain  cities,  tinall}',  had  a  patron  at  Home,  such  as  Avere 
the  Mareelli  for  ISicily,  the  Catos  for  Cyprus,  etc.,  or  ties  ef 
hospitality    with    some   uoble    personage,    and    could    count    in    all 


Sarcophagus  from  I'atrse.^ 

cas(\s    upon    his    poMcrful     interposition.       This    was    an    ad\antag(\ 
at    limes    (inerous.   and    not,    however,    furnishing   a   distinct  pdlitical 
^      situation,    except    in    cases    where    a    city    had    contracted    these    ties 
with    Rome  herself.^ 

These   cities  prized  distinctions  as  the  men  of    that   time  pri/ed 


anJ  a  place  where  he  ailmmistcred  justice  ;  Panoruuis,  in  Sicily,  was  the  same,  notwithstanding 
Us  in\e  ai  cii'itas  libera.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  city  had  its  own  jurisdiction  also. 
Salhist  says  (,/«</.,  .'51 ) :  Indii/nahamini  ftrarium  e.ipituri,  reges  et  poindos  liberos  jiaucis  iiuhUibiix 
vcftiyul  peii.dere;  and  Appian  (/jp//.  cic,  i.  10:^)  says  that,  hi  the  time  of  Sylla,  nations  and 
kings,  friends  or  allies,  and  not  merely  the  trihntary  cities,  hut  also  the  allied  cities  with  whom 
luiiue  had  made  treaty,  granting  tlieni  liberty  and  imniiuiily,  now  all  paid  tribute  and  owed 
obedience,  7r<<ffai  avvTiXiiv  iKiXivovTo  Kui  vvaKul'iiv.  Innunnity  released  even  from  paying  the 
tenth,  at  least  hi  Sicily  (Cic,  //  in  J'en:,  ii.  G\) ;  iii.  II ;  v.  I'l ),  and  from  certain  onerous  obliga- 
tions, like  that  in  respect  to  winter  quarters.  (I'lfbi.icif.  de  'riiermens.,  i.  4.5-5.}.)  rurthcrnmre, 
the  immunity  was  personal,  not  territorial,  IIitlin/mKcs,  r/uoruiii  iiicuke  dectimas  drmf ,  ipd  ctgns 
immimes  liabrnt.  {Cic,  II  in  I'en:,  Vu.  40.)  The  imvia  is  the  individual  resident  in  a  city, 
but  not  a  citizen  of  it.  When  the  Slate  called  for  the  double  tilhe  from  a  province,  the  cities 
which  were  liberre  and  immii)tesv,'eve  obliged  to  furnish  corn  at  a  fixed  price.  Cic,  II  in  J'crr., 
iv.  U  ;  iii.  7.3.)  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconians,  says  (viii.,p.  365) :  ttXi'iv  tuv  pi\iKwv 
\tLTOV()yttov  liWo  (TVVTtXoTivng  ohc'iv. 

'  Di;/.,  ].,  til.  15,  fr.  8,  §  7. 

■  Pliny,  Ili.'it.  Kat.,  iii.  .3,  4. 

■'  licbas  and  Waddington,  i'iyai/<^  arrhml.  en  Once  cf  en  Asic  min.,  pi.  0.3,  fig.  I. 

'  II<jyj/itiumjirir(ifum.,/i'i.tpitii(ni/iub/i<;im.  (r.,ivy,  i.  40  ;  v.  50.)  Ciere  isthemily  iiislance 
we  are  able  to  name  of  '•  public  ho.-<pitality  "with  Rome.  .\t  the  .same  time  it  is  certain  that  this 
i-elation  was  often  established  with  the  cities  or  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  for  the  Digest  speaks  of 
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personal  lionoiirs.  Among  the  cities  in  a  piDAiiiec,  there  Avere 
ranks,  and  consequent  precedence. 

There  was  not  merely  difference  between  cities,  but  also 
between  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  city,  for  the  right  of  Eoman 
citizenship,  Ijatin  rights,  immunity  and  liberty  might  be  granted, 
with  hereditary  succession,  to  families  or  to  individuals.' 

Thus,  a  LiparuMU  having  saved  the  life  ef  smne  dejaities  sent 
into  Greece  by  the  senate,  his  descendants,  when,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  Eome  mad(>  the  con(piest  of  their  island,  were 
declared  exempt  from  all  tribute. 

We  liave  not  completed  an  enumeratien  of  all  the  conditions 
(if  the  subject.  Rome  willingly  conferred  her  citizenship  on  the 
pro\incials,-'  but  by  degrees.  Thus  it  Avas  possible  to  have  Eoman 
citizcnshij),  but  without  the  right  of  asi)iring  to  pulilic  office.^ 
To  become  a  Eoman  citizen,  an  Egyptian  must  first  be  made  a 
citizen  of  Alexandria.'  Again,  this  distincti(m  existed  among 
subject  cities,  that  to  some  more  favoured,  their  lands  had  been 
left  or  restored  on  payment  of  a  certain  royalty,  the  tentli  [i-irihilcf; 
(JccinuaiKr)  ;  ''  while  to  others  less  fortunate  the  royalty  was  a 
variable  sum,''  the  collecting  of  which  was  farmed  out  by  the 
censors  (^ci?'if(tfe-s  cciiaoricc).^ 

The  province,  it  Avill  be  seen,  was  far  from  forming  a  homo- 
geneous whole.  Still  further,  the  jU'OA-inces  differed  from  one 
another,    their   position     towards    Eome    not    l>eing    the    sanu-.       We 

it  a.s  a  habitual  condition.  Si  nan  f/pnfe  (iliqiin  neque  nmiritinm,  neque  ho.ipiliiim,  nnjiic  ftfilus, 
mmciiia  coum  factum ,  hahenmn  (xlix.,  tit.  15,  §  4,  9,2).  In  respect  to  patron.*, tliey  are  referred 
to  in  countles.s  inscription.*;. 

'  Diodorn.'!,  xii.  80.  A.*  repard.s  citizensliip,  eMiinple.';  nlwunid  cverywliere.  H'\c..pm  lUillm. 
-3.)     .loseplni.*  hati  obtained  from  Titn.*  itTiXnav^  'fJ^ip  irrn  fxiyin-n)  Tifn't  np  XflrPorri.     (.A/.v.   f't/f(,7ii.) 

-  Sfipfiirliririo.'!  o.r  AfnWi,  Sicih'a,  S(ii-iliiuii,rrffpris  provinciis  multus  cieitate  donatas  vii/etnus 
fCic. ./(/•"  Iliilhii.  '.))  ....  .vii(/illfiiim  (id..  I'liil.,  ii.  ."7). 

■'  Tac,  Ann.,  xi.  2-3-2.5. 

'  Plin.,  Epixf.,  X.  22.     Tlii.<i  oblijratioii  was  imposed  liy  Octavius. 

'  Cin.,  II  in   Tn-r..  iii.  6. 

'■  Cic.  in  Hull.,  I.  4. 

"  /v  tir/o-  n  cetisorihiJ!  hcari  solet.  (Cic,  //  i/i  Vm-..  iii.  (>.')  Sicily  bad  llnve  allied  cities, 
five  free  and  exempt  cities,  tbirty-fonr  cities  payini;'  tillies.  and  about  twenty-five  wlio.sc  dues 
were  farmed  out  liy  tlie  censors  (C'ic.,  //  in  J'li-r..  iii.  (!);  Sardinia  had  only  cities  paying  the 
xtipniiliririiini  (Q'\e.,  pro  Scmtr<},\\.  Ai)  ;  Corsica,  two  colonies  (Sen.,  rtc/  II<-h:.S) -.  the  Tarra- 
conensis,  .after  Aufjustus,  twelve  colonies,  tliirteen  iminiripin  with  rififht  of  Uoman  citizen.'^hip, 
eiifliteen  willi  1he./».s'  Lalii,  one  allied  city,  135  payinfr  xtipnidiarinm,  and  2!).3  olher  cities  or 
villajres  depended  (in  llieni;  T'^iptica,  nini'  colonies,  eiglit  miiniripin,  fw(>nly-nine  Ijatin  cities, 
.six  free  cities,  tliree  allied,  and  12t)  payini;  itijwnilidritini.     (PI..  Ilixf.  Xiif..  iii.  1.) 
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have  already  seen  that  some  had  a  governor  iif  higher,  and  otiiers 
of  lower  rank.  The  privileges  of  ■\vhieh  we  have  just  spoken 
had  moreoA'er  been  dispensed  thi'ough  each  province  in  varj'ing 
manner;  their  municipal  institutions  had  nothing  in  common,  and 
as  tlieu'  rights  suffered,  their  obligations  also  varied.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  what  eacli  paid  to  Rome,  but  it  is  clear 
they  neither  paid  similar  siuns,  nor  in  the  same  maimer. 

Thus  Gaul  and  3Iacedou  seem  to  have  given  only  a  fixed 
sum.'  Most  of  the  cities  of  Carthaginian  Africa,'-  Egypt,''  Sj^ria 
and  C'ilicia  ^  paid  capitation  taxes  even  for  Avomen,  and  in  Egypt, 
as  its  seems,  for  slaves.  This  last  province  Avas  later  eliarged 
with  feeding  the  l\(jman  peo]»le  for  four  months.*  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  paid  their  tith(>s  in  kind,  and  Sardinians  besides  paid 
a  tribute  according  to  property."  Africa  and  Spain  bonght  back 
their  harvests  at  a  price  wliich  never  varied  whatever  might  have 
been  the  inclemency  of  the  season.^  Asia  and  Greece  paid  the 
land-tax. 

It  was  difficidt  to  introduce  as  much  variety  into  tlu^  method 
of  collecting  the  tax.  The  tax-gatherer  must  be  eitlier  lloman  or 
native.  The  senate  authoriz(>d  the  Spaniards,*  C'a^siu-  permitted 
the  Asiatics,''  and  Taulus  ^Emilius  the  Macedonians,  to  make 
their  own  cuUcctions.  In  Greece,'"  in  Asia  before  C'a\sar's  time," 
and    in    Sicily    the    tax-gatherers-  wvw    jjnblicans,    avIio    lind    bought 


'  Vectigal  certum  quod  stippndiarium  diritur.  (Cic,  //  in  J'fir.,  iii.  (i. )  Macedon  pave 
in  this  -way  100  talents  (about  £:>0,900).  Pint.,  ^Lmiliii-o,  28.  ( iaul,  40,000-,00()  scutercat  (about 
£0(X),0(K)).     Suet.,  Ctes.,  2h:  Eufrop.,  vi.  17. 

-'  App.,  Lib.,  \?>n.  In  Africa  llie  tax  was  l-ni  n)  y>)  Kc.i  i-i  roTi.  noi/iairn',  (iiiyii  Kni  yvmit;i 
iifinltitg, 

^  Jos.,  Bell.  Jiid.,  ii.  16.     Tlie  tributo  wa.<<  more  tbaii  1-J,()(K)  tal.Mit.'s.     (Sir.,  xvii.,  p.  7!H.) 

'  App.,  fli/r.,  ')().  Tlie  tribute  was  one  per  cent,  of  the  valuation.  Cirero,  nd  Alt.,  v.  l(i 
impernfa  iwtKtiptWtua.     Ad  Fntn.,  iii.  8:  am-lmnma  o.iacfio  rnjiifum  cf  oxfiornm. 

'  .los..  Bell.  Ji/d.,  iv.  10,  r,. 

"  Livv,  xxiii.  •'>2 ;  Cic.,/);'o  /?«rto,  l.S;  Ilirtius,  </«  Bell.  Afr.,'.)>^.  Some  liave  luiflerstood 
Cicero  to  place  Sit  ily  in  tlie  same  catejirorv  ( //  in  Ten:,  ii.  o.'i).  Oiiwex  Siculi  e.r  enuiu  rjuolannis 
tn'huta  cunferunt  (id.,  ibid.,  5"), .50).  JUit  l)ere  we  nuisl  uruh'vstand  by  trilmta  tlie  (ax  neces^sary 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  town,  levied  upon  (he  ci(izens.  In  his  oraiion  ]>ru  Flaceo,  !),  Cicero 
again  uses  the  word  tributa,  clearly  to  designate  the  priva(e  revenues  of  citie.-i.  This  is  also  (he 
view  taken  by  Ilu-^chke,  TJeber  den  Census  und  die  Sfeuerier/a.i.funff,  p.  8. 

"  Cic,  //  in  Ten:,  iii.  6. 

"  Livy,  xliii.  2. 

^  App.,  Bell,  eii'.,  v.  4  :   Yfuv  -ore  fftopot'c  iirfTpt^tv  ayfipnv  irnpu  to.v  yftupyovi'rtoi' 

'"  Cic,  de  Nat.  deoruw,  iii.  1!). 

'"  Cic,  II  in  J'en:,  iii.  (i :  rtd  Quinf..  i.  10;  nd  AIL,  i.  17. 
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at  Iioiue  the  right  of  culk'ctiiig  the  tributets.  In  Sicily,  certtiin 
tithes,  those,  of  Aviue  and  oil  and  of  small  crops,  were  fanned  out, 
before  the  time  of  Yerres,   by  the  quaestors  in  the  island  itself. 

When  the  Romans  had  conquered  Latium,  they  prohibited  all 
trade  between  the  Latin  cities.  The  same  prohibition  was  had 
upon  the  Macedonians,  Avhen  they  were  distrilnited  into  four 
districts  after  tlur  fall  of  I'erseus ;  iqion  lUyria,  di\ided  into 
three  cantons,  which  were  to  remain  absolute  strangers  to  each 
other  ;  '  uiion  Achiea,  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.'  An  expression 
iised  by  Cicero  shows  that  everywhere  the  same  policy  was  pur- 
sued :  "  Diodes  of  Panormus,"  he  says,  "  had  hired  a  field  in  the 
territoi-y  of  Segesta,  for  between  those  cities  there  was  a  right 
of  trading."  ^  The  jus  comntprcn  therefore  Avas  the  exception,  and 
the  prohibition  Avas  the  rule,  since  the  orator  AA'as  obliged  to 
explain  how  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  could  occiq?y  land  belong- 
ing to  another  city.  It  is  true  the  two  cities  were  free,  that  is  to 
say,  th(^y  were  two  so-called  independent  States,  but  this  class  of 
cities  Avere  A'ery  numerous,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their 
independence  was  often  limited  in  this  respect.  The  lioman  citizen, 
being  able  to  buy  and  sell  everywhere,  found  it  too  much  for  his 
advantage  to  be  free  from  rival  t'Uterprises  for  the  senate  not  to 
multiply  these  prohibitions. 

The  province,  divided  internally  as  avc  luiA'e  seen,  had  no 
bond  of  uniim  Avith  adjacent  j^roviuccs.  They  Avere  a  foreign  land, 
ttlicna.  Thus  a  person  might  be  exiled  from  his  province.*  The 
proconsul  Avho  crossed  the  boundaries  of  his  province  incurred 
the.  charge  of  treason ;  and  a  city — at  least  this  Avas  the  case  in 
Bithynia  by  the  Ponqjciau  hiAV — could  not  give  to  the  inhabitant 
of  another  province  the  right  of  citizenshij).'  Tlu^se  prohibitions 
accorded  so  well  Avith  the  narroAv  spirit  of  the  ancient  municijiali- 
ties  that  they  Avere  accepted  witliout  resistance. 

Since  feudalism,  that  is  to  say,  the  reign  of  the  castles,  has 
passed  over  modern  societies,  the  coimtry  is  separated  from  the 
city.     A   city   now    has    but  a   narroAV  belt    of    suburbs   surrounding 


'  Livy.  xlv.  2G,  'Id.  '  Vauam.,  vii,  16.  '  Cic,  //  in  Ven:.  iii.  40. 

'  Siu't.,    C/iaiil.,  2-3;  Pliny,  /yj.,  ,\.  (U  ;  Tac,  Aim.,  xv.  20,     This   is  tlie  saiiu'   with   tlie 
I'^remli  intfynemcnt. 

*  Nun  v.ifitatis  iiliena.     (IMin,.  F,pi.<f,.  x.  ll-'i.) 
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it;  formerly  it  had  a  province.  At  the  present  day  the  well-to-do 
class  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  -working  class  live  and  dit'  in 
the  city.  A  whole  life  is  spent  there,  because  there  is  trade,  in- 
dustry, intellectual  activity,  all  the  resoiu-ces  and  all  the  pleasm*es 
of  civilization.  Among  the  ancients  life  was  spent  in  the  country 
in  the  rude  labours  of  agricultiu-e,  the  only  industry  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  and  in  the  solitude  which  such  an  existence 
imposes.  At  the  same  time  there  was  need  of  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  invasion,  of  gathering  for  the  discussion  of  common 
interests,  a  fortress  and  a  public  square,  the  capitol  and  the 
forum,  the  acropolis  and  the  agora.  This  was  the  city,  usually 
placed  upon  a  height  easily  suseeptibk'  of  defence.  This  fortified 
enclosure  {^itrhs  iiarv)  formed,  with  the  territory  dependent  upon  it, 
tlie  city  i^cirifas  ttoXi^). 

It  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  di'aw  the  dividing  line  so  as 
to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  coming  do^vn  to  a  lifeless  atom,  or 
on  the  other,  leaving  a  whole  which  is  both  heterogeneous  and 
cumbersome  by  its  bulk.  The  [French]  commiDie  is  too  small ; 
France  has  30,000  of  them,  but  the  Eoman  city  was  too  large ; 
in  (rallia  Comata,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pp-enees,  there  were 
only  sixteen.  Thej^  were  really  small  States,  with  a  complicated 
administration,  including  many  secondary  cities,'  with  a  budget, 
magistrates  for  taking  of  the  census,  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  of  police,  of 
public  health,  of  all  the  interests  of  th(^  city  and  of  the  territory, 
aTid  ready,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  tlu>  liisnd  which  kept  the  peace 
among    them,    to   arm    their    militia    and    send    them    out    against 

'  Nismes  liad  dependent  upon  her  twenty-four  towns.  (Strabn  ,ind  I'liny,  Hist.  Nat.,  iii. 
.5.)  A  hundred  nnd  seventy-nine  cities  of  the  Tarraconensis  possessed  29.3  viUag-es.  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.,  iii.  .3.)  The  towns  of  tlie  Carni,  in  the  Carnic  Alps,  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tergeste  (Zunipt.,  Decretum  municipale  Terffestinum) ;  Calatia  was  dependent  upon  Capua^ 
Caudium  upon  Beneventum.  (Becker  and  Marquardt,  Handhuch  der  Bom.  Altei-th.,  iii.  p.  3.) 
This  was  the  Greek  principle :  for  example,  there  was  but  one  city  in  .Attica  and  one  in  Lucouia, 
though  in  these  two  provinces  there  were  many  towns.  According-ly,  the  Greeks  often  used  the 
name  of  the  city  for  that  of  the  territory.  These  secondary  places,  loci,  were  called  in  Italy, 
/lira,  conciliabula,  inn,  cantella.  The  principal  places  were  ffenerally  called  municipia  or  oppida. 
Where  there  were  no  cities,  the  country  was  set  off  mtopai/i,  as  in  I'annonia,  or  into  rei/umcx, 
as  in  Msesia,  both  being  again  sub-<livided  into  vici.  (Becker,  ibid.)  It  would  appear  from  the 
.Inlian  law  (tabula  IIei-acleen.'>i.<)  tl\at  only  inhabitants  of  mnnivipia,  colonies  or  prsef ect ures, 
might  be  raised  to  the  dimmvirate  or  the  quatuorvirnte,  the  highest  municipal  ofiices  (lines 
15,  21,  24),  but  that  tlie  people  living  in  t\\o  fora  or  the  conciliabula  could  aspire  to  the 
decnrionate.     (lines  3.j,  45,  oO,  54,  5lj,  (il,  (J.3.) 

VOL.  U.  O 
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tlicir   noiijlibonrs    aa'Iiiiih    the}-    loved    uo    better    than    great     States 
are  W(jnt  to  love  those  whose  frontiers  touch  their  own.' 

If  this  iiumieipal  organization  left  the  governor  little  to  do, 
unless  he  had  the  inclination  to  interfere  in  everything,  it  made 
the  Eoinau  empire,  instead  of  a  homogeneous  people,  a  union  of 
little  States,  most  of  them  living  under  different  conditions. 
Wrapped  almut  and  held  in  restraint  by  tlie  administration  above 
them,  these  cities  will  remain  united  only  so  long  as  the  binding 
force  holds  firm,  as  soon  as  it  is  weakened,  all  ties  will  break, 
and  the  barbarians,  few  in  number  though  they  are,  will  subjugate, 
one  after  another,  these  nations,  which  liaA'ing  never  had  sentiments 
and  interests  in  common,  will  not  in  the  decisive  moment  be  able 
ti>  make  common  stock  of  their  resources  and  their  coiu'age. 


YII. — Proyixcial  Assemblies. 

BetwiM'U  thi'  State  and  the  commnne,  (>ven  if  the  latter  were 
not  reduced  to  its  present  insignificant  proportions,  there  was  needed 
an  intermediate  di^•ision,  a  political  representation  of  the  province 
itself.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been  below  the  formidable 
government  Avhose  seat  was  Eome,  and  above  the  humble  and 
timid  magistrates  of  the  cities,  men  who  could  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  province,  that  is  to  say.  in  tlie  name  of  an  important  interest 
A\hieh  the  government  was  bound  to  treat  with  respect.  Assemblies 
thus  composed  might  no  doubt  have  become  embarrassing  to  the 
power  of  Tiome,  but  they  would  have  restrained  its  excesses. 
Th(^  instituti(m  would  have  been  a  good  one ;  but  was  it  pos- 
sibl(>  ? 

The  ancients  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  representative  system 

'  See  in  Tacitus  (Hist.,  i.  6.5)  the  bitter  hate  existing  between  Lup-.limum  and  ^'ipnna,  who 
attaclcod  each  other  the  instant  tliat  the  troubles  of  the  empire  permitted  tliem  to  do  so  with 
impunity,  and  the  bloody  combat  between  the  people  of  Nuceria  and  of  Puteoli  (Id.,  Ann.,  xiv. 
17 1,  Cicero, in  a  passage  already  cited  (ad  Quint.,  I.  i.  II),  shows  all  tlieso  little  States  ready  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  if  Rome  did  not  impose  peace  upon  them.  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  been 
free,  and  Augustus  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  (18  B.C.)  on  account  of  the  seditions 
whicli  desolated  them.  (Dion  Cassius,  \\i\.  7.1  Xero  restores  to  the  Greeks  their  liberty,  and 
thev  at  once  return  to  their  civil  wars, 'Ef  ifufi'Xmv  nruaiv  T^poiixf^ijaav.  (Pausan.,  vii.  17,  4.) 
Vespasian,  tlierefore,  replaces  them  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  saying  that  they  have 
forg-otteii  liMW  to  !«■  free.      ( Id.,  i/n'fl.) 
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as  they  have  been  said  to  be.'  The  Greek  race,  it  is  true,  were 
never  willing  to  emerge  from  their  little  eities  -  and  form  a  gieat 
State,  yet  ita  tribes  never  lost  sight  of  their  fraternal  origin,  and 
in  token  of  this  common  blood,  they  had  certain  national  institu- 
tions in  which  religion,  art,  and  pleasure  had  more  share,  no  doubt, 
than  politics,  but  which  formed  a  tie  between  the  members  of  the 
Hellenic  family.  The  Amphictyons  at  Delplii  were  not  always 
limited  to  afPairs  of  the  temple,  and  the  Lyeians  had  a  genuine 
parliament,  a  wise  peopk\  ^'  whose  twenty-three  cities,"  says  Strabo, 
"sent  deputies  to  an  assembly  held  in  a  designated  place.  The 
most  important  of  the  cities  sent  three  deputies,  those  next  in 
rank  two,  and  the  humblest  one.  They  contributed  in  a  liko  pro- 
portion to  the  public  expenses.  .  .  .  The  assembly  begins  by 
naming  a  chief  of  the  confederation ;  it  tlien  proceeds  to  the 
appointment  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Lycian  body.  It  appoints 
also  the  judges  of  all  the  ti'ibuuals.  Formerly  peace  and  war  and 
affiances  were  determined  in  tfie  same  assembfy,  but  this  cannot 
now  be  done  save  f)y  t\\v  consent  of  the  Eomans  wfio  accord  per- 
mission onfy  for  delif)erations  concerning  focaf  interests.  'I'fie 
immbiT  of  magistrates  ami  judges  named  by  each  city  is  in  pro- 
portion to  tfie  numlx'r  of  votes  it  controls."^ 

Tfie  Lycian  body  was  not  an  isoiated  instance.  Greece,  ^^•llicll 
liad  f)een  tlie  great  pofiticaf  scliool  of  tlie  Avorld,  desired,  alter 
passing  through  ail  phases,  and  as  if  to  leave  nothing  untried. 
to  also  make   the  essay  of  representative  government.''      Commenced 


'  Concarning  the  ideas  spread  nlirnnd  in  tho  aiicirnt  world  in  respect  to  a  mixed  and 
balanced  government,  see  Cicero,  di-  liip.,  i.  4") ;  Tac,  iv.  33. 

-  In  Greece,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  have  been  counted  ninety-niniMlistinot  States,  thirty  of 
which  were  free  umU'r  the  emperors.  (Kuhn,  heitriUje  z.  J'crfds.t.  dcs  Ifdm.  Urii/i-'..  p. 
125-0.) 

■'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  665.  [See  the  interesting  account  of  this  constitution  in  Freeman's  Fi-derdl 
Goveniment,  I.  p.  208.  Ed.']  Caria  was  organized  in  the  same  manner.  "  The  cantons  havingthe 
most  towns  have  also,"  he  says,  "  the  most  votes  in  the  general  assemhly;  thrir  association  is 
known  under  the  naino  of  Clu-y-saoreon,"  ( ^/.,  j'Aw/.,  p.  660.)  "If  w.'  want  an  example  of 
a  noble  federative  repiibhc,"  says  MoiitrscjirhMi.  ••  I  will  indicate  the  republic  of  lAcia."  (Espr. 
des  Luis,  ix.  3.)  I  cite  Montesquieu,  for  Lycia  came  to  a  bad  end  (Dion.,  Ix.  17 ;  Suet.,  Claud., 
25),  and  her  institutions  have  been  held  responsible.  See  also  Strabo.  xiii.  p.  631,  concerning 
the  tetrapolis  of  Pbrygia,  and  Gruter  (In.icr.,  No.  2056)  for  the  pentapolis  formed  by  Odessus, 
Mesembria,  Tomi,  Istriani,  and  .Vpollonia. 

'  [Mr.  Freeman  lia.s  shown  (Fed.  Govt.  I.  p.  266,  .w/. )  witli  what  limitations  this  statement 
shoiihl  be  introduced.  Practically,  becau.se  only  rich  and  idle  men  attunded  tlie  meetings,  the 
government  was  represet\tative.  but  everv  free  Aclneaii  liad  n  right  to  go  and  tn  \()te. — Ed.] 
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too  late,  and  amidst  unfavourable  conditions,  the  attemjit  failed. 
However,  the  brilliancy  which  the  Aehoean  league  cast  over  the 
last  days  of  Greece  gave  this  system  a  dm-ablc  pojiidarity.  When 
the  conquest  was  completed  and  secured,  Rome  left  her  new  sub- 
jects to  re-nnite  one  after  another  the  bonds  which  she  had  care- 
fully broken.  Everywhere  confederations  were  re-formed,  and  if 
politically  these  new  leagues  had  not  even  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
yet  they  preserved  the  memory  of  it,  and  its  reality  might  any 
da}^  reappear  under  the  forms  which  for  the  moment  were  but  a 
deceitful  show.' 

Bithynia,  Cappadoeia,  and  Pergamean  Asia 
had  general  assemblies,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province. 
Upon  a  coin  of  Pergamiis  is  the  temple  of 
Rome  and  of  Augustus  with  this  legend,  Co)ii- 
munitas  Asicv.  C'ajsar  gathered  at  Tarsus  dejjuties 
from  all  the  cities  of  C'ilicia.'^  Mention  is  also 
made  in  the  Di(j(st  of  assemblies  of  Thracians  and  assemblies  of 
Thessalians  held  at  Larissa ;  in  the  code  of  a  general  priesthood  or 
superintendence  of  the  games  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  in  tlie 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  province  of  Asia  of  a  supreme  pon- 
tiff, apxiepevv ;  and  of  a  president  of  the  sacred  games,  Aauipx^'^i 
chosen  by  deputies  of  the  entii-e  province,  koivov  Aff/av.*  At  these 
meetings  the  deputies  took  a  certain  order  determined  by  the  rank 


Coin  of  Porpamus.- 


'  Tlie  loiiians  of  the  tliirteeii  cities  of  Ionia  (Ecklipl,  Doctr.  man.,  ii.  p.  r)Of*,  and  Stnitio, 
xiv.  0-39)  always  met  at  the  Paiiionium,  tlie  Aclu-eans  at  .Ej>iiim  (I'ausan.,  vii.  27),  the  I'xfolians 
at  Coronea  (Biickh.,  Curp.  In.scr.,  i.  p.  5  of  the  introduction)  ;  the  league  of  the  Phocians  sub- 
sisted (Pausan.,  x.  5)  as  well  as  tlie  Aniphictyonic  council.  {Id.,  ibid.,  8.)  Hadrian  instilutcd 
at  Athens,  in  the  Panhellenion,  an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks.  (Miiller,  /Eyinct.,  p.  l.")2,  sey. ; 
Hoeckh,  Girp.  Inscr.,  No.  385 ;  and  Alirens,  de  Afhen.  .sfatu.) 

-  COM(miinitas)  ASICfcO.  Fortune  .standing,  crowning  Claudius  in  a  bi-columnar  temple 
consecrated  to  Piome  and  to  Augustus,  the  fir.st  letters  of  which  names  are  upon  th.'  pediment, 
IIOM.  KT  AVG.     Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  Claudiu.s. 

■'  Ciliciee  cicitatcs  oinnes  Tursum  evocat  ....  ihi  rehis  cimnibm  provincitp  ft  Jinitimnnim 
rivifatum  conftitutis  ....     (Hist.,  Bell.  Ale.i.,  00.) 

'  The.se  provincial  assemblies  were  formed  of  cvvtlpoi  or  deputies  .sent  by  each  people,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lycia,  as  Livy  (xlv.  32)  say.s  in  respect  to  Maeedon:  Mrir:'d(j)iiim 
rHr-m-s  advocafum  conpilium :  pronuntiafum  quod  ad  xfnfiim  Macedimia;  j>prtinchaf,  spnafurcs, 
(fuim  .iipiedros  i^oeant,  li'(/p»do.<>  c.<t.s'c,  quorum  conHlio  respuhlirti  ndminii'trarotur  ("  In  regard  to 
the  higli  priest,  apxispive,  he  belongs  to  the  imperial  epoch,  and  was  the  provincial  chief  of  tlie 
worsliip  of  Rome  and  .\ugustu.s,  wliich  was  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman  empire."  (Lebas 
niiil  Waddington,  Voijmjp  arcMol.,  sect,  v..  No.  8S5.)  Tlie  patroni  pronnc.iarum  at  Rome  n-- 
pri'senled  also  tlie  unity  of  Die  province.     (Cf.  Drelli.  n.  ."20.  .30.5^,  3003,  3001.  etc.) 
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of    their    cities,    some    coming    first,    like    Ephesus    and    i'ergamus, 
others  in  the  seventh  rank,  like  Magnesia  in  Ionia. 

Testimony    to    this    effect    is    abundaut     diu-iug    the    imperial 


Votive  Column  of  iln;  Diosnui  found  at  Larissii. 


period,  hnt   the  usage  was  ancient  and  anterior  to  the  Eoman  con- 
quest.     Indeed,    it    has   been    shown    in    the    coiu'so   of    this    history 

'  In  tlie  centre,  a  festal  couch  for  the  divine  guests  ;  in  front,  a  table,  with  siiered  cakes, 
a  priest  making  a  libation,  a  woman  raising  her  right  hand  towards  the  gods,  whom  she  in- 
vokes,and  tlie  Dioscuri  going  by  at  a  gallop  in  the  sky;  beneath  them.  Fortune,  bearing  a  crown 
for  those  otTering  the  sacrifice ;  below,  the  inscription,  "  To  the  great  gods,"  a  name  often  given 
to  Castor  and  Tollux,  "Danaa,  daughter  of  [I]thoneite[s]."  (Ileuzey,  Mission  de  Maceduine,  p. 
419  and  pi.  xxv.)     This  votive  column  is  in  the  Louvre. 
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that  all  the  Italian  races  had  similar  assemblies,  that  the  liomaus 
took  jiart  in  tlio  Latin  fericc^  and  that  at  one  time  a  proposition 
was    made    that    the    allied    cities    should   be    allowed    to    elect    two 

senators  to  sit  at  Rome  with  the  Con- 
script Fathers  of  the  Republic.  These  ideas, 
therefore,  were  not  foreign  to  the  Roman 
mind,  and  were  carried  with  the  Roman 
domination  into  those  western  regions  where 
they  had  germinated  spontaneously. 

Cfesar      will      presently     convoke      the 

deputies    of    the    Further   Spain  at    Cordova 

and  of    Xcurer  at  Tarragona.      In  Gaul  he 

will    call    together    every    year    the    States- 

tlie    country,    and   Augustus    will    assemble    about    him 

the    deputies    of    the    provinces    tkrough    which    he 

journeys.       Before    their    time,     Sertorius,     in    the 

Iberian  peninsula,  had  iiursued  the  same  course. 

Respecting   the   rights  of   these  assemblies  Ave 

know  but  little.     In  the  West,  Julius  and  Augustus 

Ciesar  seem  to  Iiave  given  them  a  political  character 

by  consulting  them  upon  affairs  of  importance  ;    in 

the  East,   they  appear  to  have  had,   at  least  for  the 

time    with    wliicli    our    documents    are    concerned,    authority   only   in 

matters    of    religion.^      We    find    the    assembly    of    proconsular   Asia 

meeting  in   IGo  a.d.  in  upper  Phrygia  and  appointing  the  asiarchs, 


Coin  of  !Mar>ni\siaii 
loiiia.- 


'  A^nS  nPOTQN  E*E2IQy  nEPrAAIHXi2\  (tlie  Pergamean  Ephesians  [being]  tlie  first 
of  Asia).  Hercules  seated  and  Diana  standing,  lier  quiver  on  the  ground;  beneath,  KOINON 
n  nOAELiN  (the  community  [association]  of  thirteen  cities),  and  nPO  MKA  <t>P0N"TUN  (being 
procurator  [or  proconsul],  Marcus  Claudius  Pronto).  On  other  coins  he  is  asiarck.  The  thirteen 
cities  composing  tliia  connnunity  were  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Erythraj,  Clazomense,  Priene,  Phoeeeo, 
Teos,  Lebedos,  Colophon,  Myiis,  the  two  islands,  Samos  and  Chios,  to  which  was  added  later 
Smyrna.  Why  are  tlie  Pergameans  named  in  this  inscription?  No  one  can  say.  The  cut 
represents  the  reverse  of  a  very  rare  bronze  of  Antoninus,  struck  in  Ionia.  (Note  of  M.  de 
Saulcy.) 

"  MArXHTUN.  EinOMH  THS  ASIAS  (the  people  of  Magnesia,  seventh  city  of  the  province 
of  Asia).  Bacclius,  a  child,  upon  the  mystic  cistus,  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Reverse  of 
a  bronze  coin  of  Ionian  Magnesia,  of  Gordian  III. 

Mn  the  inscriptions  of  Orelli,  No.  3144,  we  find  a  prrrfor  HetrurifP  xv.  popiilonim.  In 
No.  2182  mention  is  made  of  the  fiacra  Etruria;,  and  the  Latin  games  lasted  until  the  fourth 
century.  (Lactantius,  Div.  Itisi.,  \. -2].)  Pacarius,  vocatis  principibus  i?isulm  (Corskes),  con- 
silium (iperit.  (Tac,  Hist.,  ii.  16.)  United  Sicily,  communis  Sicilia,  decrees  that  statues  shall 
be  erected  to  Verres.     (,Cic.,  //  in  Ven:,  ii.  .59,  63.) 
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from  whose  nuinbcr  the  Eoinau  govonior  selected  the  one  who 
shoukl  till  the  very  honourable  but  ruinous  otHce  of  sujirenie  pon- 
tiff for  the  entu-e  province ;  u  passage  in  Strabo  proves  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  this  usage.' 

There    was    certainly     in     these     essentially    pojiular     custnnis 
a   germ    which    might    have    been     developed,    to    the    great    profit 
of    the    provinces     and     the     empire,     but     these 
assemblies   were   allowed    to    subsist,    obscure    and 
useless,  so    that    the  provincial  government   hxcked 
the     counterpoise     which     might     so     easily    have 
been    given    it.       If    this    idea    be    criticised,    we 
may  rejoin   that    history  is   by   no  means   designed 
simply    to    register    what    has   been    done    and     l<i 
appland  it ;  that  Eome,  in  becoming  a   world,   was 
bound    to    suffer    transformation,    and    that    for    a 
dominion    so    vast,    one    of    two    forms    of    go\ern- 
meut    became     inevitable,     either    that    M'hich    she 
did    in  fact   adopt,   namely,    the    absolute    power  of 
the    ruler,     subordinating     the    prosperity    of     the 
empire    to    all    the    accidents    of    royal    births,    to 
all   the  hazards   of    an  election   in  the   barracks,   or 
else  a  close  union  between  Homo  and  her  provinces  by  the  effective 
particiixation  of   the  latter  in   the   general   administration.     Doubtless 
an  organization   like    this  would  have   shocked  the   old  Eoman  pre- 
judices, but    a    great    State    cannot  be   founded  without   forethought. 
Julius  and    Augustus  Cac-sar  had  this   forethought  for   a    brief    time 
in    Gaul ;    the    senate    might    have    carried    it    everywhere,   for   -with 
these    assemblies,    wliieh    existed    everywhere,    it    ^\duld    have    b(>en 
easy  to   unite  counsel   and  action,   so  as    to  submit   arbitrary  will  to 
censure,  and  put  a  bi'idle   upon  uiisused  power.      Such  a  constitution 
Rome  herself    had  with  her   senate;   and  consuls  ;    it    was   a   question 
of  giving  it  to  her  subjects,  and  then  binding  the  provinces  fast  to 
Rome   by  granting   to   their  assemblies  what    Spiuius  Carvilius  had 


A'uilid  Pontiff  clothed 
111  II  I>oiii;  Pobe." 


'  Aristidcs,  Omt.,  xxvi.  p.  .344-6 :  Strab.,  xiv.  p.  649.  This  is  a  very  high  dignity,  says 
I'hilostratiis  (Sophist,  vitcc,  lib.  i.  §21:?),  l)ut  vorv  costly,  virip  ttoWuv  x'P'i/i'irwr.  The  asiarohs 
bad  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  games  of  the  province;  tliere  were  also  asiarchs  for  tlie 
solemnities  of  the  cities. 

^  Silver  statuette  in  the  Cabinet  de  France,fio.  2874  of  the  catalogue.  See  in  vol  i.  p.  1)67, 
a  bronze  figurine  almost  similar,  giving  exactly  tlie  Ivoniaii  pontilical  costume. 
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asked,  after  the  gri'at  massacre  at  Camiie,  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Italian  cities.'  The  qu(»stioii  well  deserved  to  be  studied  and 
dcterjiiiued,  for  had  tlie  emijire  beeu  better  organized  there  would 
have  beeu  no  Middle  Ages.'^ 

The  Eomau  Catliolic  clergy  well  understood  the  importance  of 
this  machinery  for  establLihing  over  iniuiense  districts  a  comniuuity 
of  iuterests  and  beliefs.  They  imitated  with  their  synods  of 
bishops  these  provincial  assemblies,  so  that  if  the  latter  did  not 
bring  the  representative  system  into  the  State,  we  may  at  least  say 
that  they  aided  iu  introducing  it  into  religious  organization. 
The  Church  cro^^Tied  this  work  of  deep  sagacity  by  establishing 
above  the  provincial  synod  a  supreme  senate,  the  oecumenical 
comicil,  and  this  double  institution  long  secured  imity  to  its  faith, 
its  discipline,  and  its  empire.  What  Christian  Rome  knew  how  to 
do,  why  could  not  pagan  Rome  have  done  V  The  Roman  j'l'ide  and 
the  interests  of  200  families,  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic  living  upon  the  plunder  of  the  whole  world,  did 
not  permit  it. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  recognize  that  the  solution  liere 
indicated  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  in  the  face  of  those 
fatalities  of  education,  of  historic  conditions  and  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices which  iu  all  time  reduce  to  a  minimum  true  largeness  of 
mind.  The  province,  which  never  even  succeeded  in  making  itself 
recognized  as  a  civil  entity,  capable  of  action  and  ownershij),  re- 
mained nothing  more  than  a  territorial  division,  and  its  governors, 
who  regarded  their  appointment  as  a  sentence  of  exile  ^  when  they 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  means  of  repairing  a  fortune,  ruined  by 
pleasiu'e  or  by  the  purchase  of  an  office,  found  themselves  sui'- 
rounded  by  weakness  and  servility,  for  there  was  nowhere  that 
union   which   gives   strength,    or    that    dignity   which    springs   from 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  616,  the  proposition  of  Carvilius  in  il6,  and  p.  322,  the  request  of  the  Latin 
prajtors  in  the  year  .'UO.  Elsewhere  we  shall  further  consider  this  question  of  municipal  and 
prov  incial  organizat  ion . 

■  The  Greeks  of  Asia  were  so  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  desire  to  organize  that  they 
had  given  numerical  rank  to  tlieir  cities  ;  some  were  metropoles,  and  first,  others  second,  seventh, 
etc.  Thus  Ephesus  was  -ir-pdrij  irauuv  (Eckhel,  Ductr.  num.,  ii.  p.  521) ;  Magnesia  was  ijSSofiTi  ti]c 
'Affiof  (id.,  ibid.,  p.  527);  A.speudus  rpiVjj  rdv  Iku  (Cilicia).  (Philostrat.,  Vita  Ajiult.,  i.  15.) 
Unfortunately  all  this  was  only  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  this  organization  only  regulated  pre- 
cedence at  the  games  and  feasts  of  the  province.     (Cf.  Eckhel,  ibid.,  iv.  p.  288.) 

''  Sec  Cicero,  ad  Alt.,  ii.  16   and  all  his  letters  dated  from  Cilicia. 
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the   couvictiou   of    a   man's   rights  which  he   desires   aud    is    abk'    to 
assert. 

Phitarch  somewhere  has  an  energetic  sentence  concerning  the 
Asiatics,  races  who  ne\er,  ho  says,  knew  how  to  say  Xo.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  vast  domains  of  Eome  there  was  no 
longer — if  we  except  a  few  mountaineers  sheltered  in  iiiaccc>ssible 
gorges — a  nation  wlio  knew  how  to  utter  that  word,  and  therefore, 
in  spite  of  formulas  and  treaties,  in  spite  of  all  the  privileges  we 
have  enumerated  at  such  length,  there  existed,  in  truth,  but  one 
condition  throughout  the  provinces — the  condition  of  subjects. 

The  Romans,  then,  never  knew  how  to  rise  to  ;iny  higher 
idea  than  that  of  force,  and  tdl  their  political  science  is  expressed 
in  two  words,  diride  et  inipcni.  \i  the  same  time,  luuler  honest 
proconsuls  and  intelligent  emperors,  this  priuciple  w^as  concealed 
luider  a  noble  name,  the  name  of  justice,  yWv,  which  was  to  coutnil 
all  the  dealings  of  Eome  with  the  provincials.  AVlicn  riiny  men- 
tions a  city  ho  alludes  to  the  tribunal  to  which  the  city  is  account- 
able, and  where  she  comes  to  seek  for  justice,  Jurn  petcrc.  Later, 
another  form  expressed  the  advantage,  Mhich  Mas  the  compensa- 
tion for  this  imperious  sway,  pax  romami,  that  "  Roman  peace " 
destined  to  ckaw  the  nations  togetln'r  and  blend  all  languages,  the 
real  imperial  divinity  to  whom  the  greatest  of  the  emperors, 
Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Trajau  will  build  temples,  aud  whose 
boundless  majesty,  iinmenm  roiiiaiuv  pads  majoitus,  the  nations 
will  lumour  with  sincere  homage. 

'  Peace  seated,  lioldiug  an  olive  branch  and  a  sceptre  ;  the  legend,  PAX  AL(U  Si'.     Ue- 
verse  of  a  gold  coin  of  Vespasian. 


Peace.' 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

HELLENISM  AT   ROME. 
I. — MoKAL  Condition  of  Greece  in  the  Second  Century  b.c. 

IN  the  year  14G  b.c,  iibout  tlie  ides  of  April,  Rome  presented 
a  most  animated  aspect.  For  several  days,  says  Appian,  the 
senate  had  not  met,  the  tribunals  were  deserted,  and  in  the  streets 
and  squares  are  immense  crowds  gathered,  seemingly  expectant  of 
some  great  event.  Suddenly  the  news  spread  that  from  Ostia  had 
been  seen  out  at  sea  a  ship  adorned  with  the  most  magnificent 
trophies,''  and  bearing  wreaths  of  laurel  on  her  prow.  They  dared 
not  yet  believe  in  the  good  news,  but  towards  evening  the  ship 
had  entered  the  Tiber,  and  from  a  thousand  vtiiees  the  cry  burst 
forth,  "Carthage  is  taken!"  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  the 
wildest  revelry.  "  She  is  fallen  at  last,"  they  said,  "  this  hated 
rival  !  "  The  crowd  gathered  to  listen  where  a  few  old  men,  here 
and  there,  were  telling  of  a  time  they  could  remember  when  for 
sixteen  years  Numidian  horses  had  trampled  the  soil  of  Italy, 
when  across  the  smoking  ruins  of  40U  cities,  and  plains  strewn 
with  300,000  Roman  corpses,  a  Carthaginian  army  had  made  its  way 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and  now  the  city  whence  Hannibal  had 

*  Havp  ■  .  .  .  Koanijoaii  Xatpvpou;.     (^A])p.,  Lil'tJcUj  133.) 
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come  was  destroyed  by  Soipio  I  Cormtli  also  had  just  fallen, 
and  two  triumphs  were  preparing,  one  for  Metellus,  the  second 
couc|ueror  of  Macedon,  the  other  for  Mummius,  victorious  over  the 
Achteans.  Looking  eastward  beyond  subjugated  Greece,  there  were 
to  be  seen  only  trembling  nations  and  enslaved  kings.  A'iriathus 
was  scarcely  a  shadow  in  this  brilliant  picture  of  the  prosperity  of 
Rome. 

And   yet,   looking  upon  the  ruins  of  Carthage,   Scipio  had  wept 
as   he    thought    of    his   own   city.      His    were   not   idle    and   jjoetic 


Transport  Vessel  fp.  202). 

tears.  Those  Eomaits  of  stern  temper  had  not  the  chord  in 
their  hearts  that  vibrates  to  vague  anxieties.  Scipio  luiew  his 
country :  under  the  brilliant  exterior  he  could  sec  the  slow  dis- 
integration of  morals,  religion,  and  of  the  people  itself — the  alarm- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  oi  small  lando^^Tiers,  the  increase  of 
slavery,  the  intlueuce  of  the  tax-farmers,  the  insolence  of  the 
nobles,  the  venality  of  the  poor.  In  this  inevitable  transformation, 
tlu>  necessity  of  Avhich  he  could  not  understand,  he  beheld  dangers 
more  formidable  than  Hannibal  and  Carthage.  And  he  was  right, 
for  the  old  Eome  Avas  about  to  perish,  and  give  place  to  a  new. 


In  the  preceding  volume  we  have  shown  a  patriciate  taking 
the  place  of  royalty,  then  constrained  to  share  the  government  A\itli 
the  people,  this  fortunate  union  allaying  internal  discord.  The 
best  days  of  republican  e(iuality  at  Rome  lie  betweiMi  tlie  begimiing 
of  the  Samnite  war  and  the  close  of  the  second  war  M'ith  Carthage. 
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All  was  at  that  time  coiiiiiiou — iuat>'istvacics,  lioiiours,  and  (U'votiou 
to  tlu'  public  ,!;'oo(l,  and  to  this  (Hj^uality  of  rin'hts  corresjjonded  very 
ncavlv  a  similar  equality  of  fortunes.  The  great  consuls,  Ciu- 
einnatus,  Ciuius,  Fabricius,  when  they  were  not  invested  with  the 
triumphal  robe,  wore  the  peasant's  tunic  and  lived  in  the  peasant's 
poverty  and  industry.  Patricians  and  plebeians  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  zeal  to  serve  the  State,  and  if  the  former  gave 
Fabius  and  Papirius  and  the  Scipios,  tlie  latter  could  boast  of 
Dccius,  Metellus,  and  Marcellus.  The  Komans  of  that  tiTue 
were  indeed  a  great  people,  rough  and  rude  still,  but  full  of  the 
spirit  of  civic  duty,  and  keeping,  with  their  strongly  constituted 
family  life,  the  stern  morality  of  early  days.  Accordingly,  it  was 
the  epoch  of  the  difficult  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  I'yrrhus, 
over  Carthage  and  Hannibal,   which  made  easy  all  that  cane  latei-. 

In  these  wars  Rome  had  fought  for  her  existenci  ;  she 
olitained  empire  by  their  means,  but  at  the  cost  of  her  institutions, 
linder  tin.'  stress  of  circumstances,  she  retraced  her  steps — she 
came  back  from  equality  to  privilege,  from  the  rule  of  a  Avise 
dt'inocracy,  which  was  excellent  for  a  city,  to  a  centralized  govem- 
ment,  indispensable  for  a  power  which  reached  so  far.  Unfortu- 
nately this  revolution  was  complicated  by  another ;  the  economic 
conditions  of  society  were  changed  by  the  conquest  of  rich 
provinces.  Eome,  whose  manners  had  long  been  those  of  poverty, 
suddenly  assumed  those  of  wealth,  but  of  wealth  acquired  by 
pillage,  not  by  industry.  The  strife  of  classes  sprung  up  again, 
and  as  in  the  early  time,  the  city  ccmtained  two  distinct  peoples. 
If  time  and  the  law  had  almost  effaced  the  distinction  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  a  worse  barrier  was  now  raised  between 
rich  and  poor,  the  former  every  day  growing  prouder  and  more 
insolent,  the  latter  moi'c  Avretched  and  submissive. 

We  must  study  closely  this  transformation,  by  which  are 
explained  the  revolutions  of  the  last  huncbed  years  of  the  Eoman 
republic ;  on  the  one  side,  there  Avas  the  invasion  of  Hellenism 
modifying  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  aristocracy;  on 
the  other,  the  incessant  AA'ars,  by  which  the  old  race  was  Avasted 
aAvay,  and  replaced  by  freedmeu,  and  for  the  prosperous  termina- 
tion of  Avhich  it  became  necessary  that  all  authority  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of   the  senate. 
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It  was  a  moral  and  political  revolutidii.  loss  due  to  the 
ambitioTi  of  men  than  to  irresistible  circumstances.  Xations  are 
not  such  masters  of  their  fate  that  they  can  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  ovru  deeds.  Upon  the  workUs  theatre  two  unequal 
forces  act — the  liberty  of  man  and  historic  fate — I  mean  that  force 
of  circumstances  -which  man  himself  creates,  since  it  results  from  "^ 
deeds  which  he  himself  has  done,  but  mIiosc  remote  results  no 
huuian  wisdom  can  foresee,  and  whose  effects  no  human  will  can 
comjiletely  control.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Hellenism  was  the  in- 
evitable re-action  of  civilized  subjects  upon  the  barbaric  conqueror, 
and  an  oligarchy  arose  inevitably  out  of  the  popular  assemblj-, 
which  was  unsuited  to  watch  over  the  important  interests  which 
resulted  from  victory. 

"After  the  transmarine  wars,"  says  Cicero,  "a  great  wave  of 
new  ideas  and  of  knowledge  poured  into  Eome."  '  l)ut  wliat  wa?- 
it   that  tlie  Greeks  of  that  day  could  give  ? 

We  have  shown  the  Aveakness  of  Greece  at  the  time  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Eomaus.  with  the  purpose  of  thus  explaining 
the  facilit}'  of  its  conquest.'-  In  now  showing,  as  the  poet  saj's, 
how  the  Greeks  avenged  themselves  on  Tiome  by  giving  her  their 
vices,  Ave  shall  do  mcII  to  examine  their  moral  condition  at  tlie 
time. 

The  Greek  people  had  lived  so  intensely  that  it  had  really 
a  very  long  life,  and  at  the  epocli  of  A\hiih  we  speak  was  far 
advanced  in  age — the  dishonourt'd  old  age  of  a  people  wasting 
in  factiousness  and  turbulence  the  little  strength  that  remained, 
having  lost,  too.  the  virtues  of  the  time  when  all  had  together 
laboured  for  the  common  good.  The  youth  [ephchi)  still  received 
their  severe  training,  but  upon  their  entrance  into  active  life 
tliey  (juickly  forgot  what  they  had  learned,  for  since  Alexander 
had  given  the  treasures  of  Persia  to  tiie  Greeks,  and  since  his 
successors  off(>red  them  innumerable  plac(>s  at  court,  in  which 
complaisance  towards  the  master  led  to  complaisance  towards 
one's  self,   public  m  .rals,  formerly  preser\('d  by  poverty  and  danger, 

'  T)p  Tip/).,  ii.  III.     II.'  savs  asniii.  in  the  pro  .ii-chia.  ■\  :   Erat  Italin  tinir  plena  Grrrcnriim 
arfium  ar  ilifctplitifinnn. 
"'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  1 .  •<«/. 
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declined,  aud  with  all  its  brilliant  exterior,  this  civilization  seemed 
at  last  to  aim  at  nothing  but  multiplying  for  mau  the  means  of 
satisfying  his  lowest  desires.' 

The  chief  object  was  to  live  well,  not  as  Phidias  and  Plato 
had  understood  it,  but  after  the  manner,  to  quote  Horace,''  of  those 
swine  of  Epicurus,  who  declared  that  reason  and  nature  commands 
us  to  refer  everything  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.^  The  poets  of 
>  the  middle  and  new  comedy  at  Athens  return  endlessly  to  this 
theme ;  one  of  them  represents  a  cook  explaining  the  important 
intluence  of  the  culinary  art  upon  human  affairs  : 

"  What  is  all  this  nonsense  you  are  talking  ? "  says  the  poet 
Alexis.'*  "  The  Lyceum  and  the  Academy  and  the  Odeon,  and 
the  Amphictiouic  council — follies  of  sophists,  in  which  I  acknow- 
ledge nothing  of  value !  Let  us  drink,  my  dear  Sico,  let  us  drink 
to  excess  and  lead  a  merry  life  while  we  have  the  means  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Virtues,  embassies,  commands,  'tis  all  vain  glory  and  a 
vain  rumoTu-  out  of  the  land  of  dreams.  Death  will  lay  his  icy 
lunid  upon  you  on  the  day  the  gods  have  appointed.  "VVliat  will 
then  remain  to  you?  "WHiat  joxi  have  eaten  and  cb'unk,  and  no 
more.     The  rest  is  dust — dust  of  Pericles,  of  Codrus,  or  of  Cimon ! " 

]jut  is  not  this  an  outburst  of   ill  humour   in   the  poet  ?    yes, 

certainlj',  but  also  a  sign  of  the  times.     Eunius  had  just  translated 

'  for    the    Eomans    the    Gai<tronomij   of    Archestratus,    and    we    know 

that  to  arrange  a  banquet  skilfully  was  an  object  of  ambition  even 

U)  the  severe  Paulus  ^milius. 

For  this  merry  life  gold  was  needful,  and  the  men  of  that 
time  sought  it  everywhere — in  all  things,  even  by  vice  and  fraud. 
For  many  of  them,  their  A\-ord  was  but  a  pawn  in  the  game,^ 
and    there    were    those    who    dared    to    say,    "  O    divine    metal,  gift 

'  Gi-feci  vitionim  onuu'um  (/enitores.  (VYin.,  Ilisf.  Nat.,xy.  4.)  See  in  Plautus,  7)«s>-n«, 
'  flie  definitiou  of  Greek  life,  per//r(i'cari.  [We  must  remember  that  there  were  many  noble 
exceptions. — JErf.] 

^.  .  .  .  Epicwi  de  grege  porcum.  {Ep..l.\\.\G.)  Cicero  had  also  said:  Epicure  noster, ex 
hara  producte,  nun  ex  schola.     (In  Pis.,  16.) 

'  Athenffius,  xii.  67.     [Cf.  also  my  Social  Life  in  Greece,  chap,  xi,  for  furtlier  details.— .Erf.] 

'  Fragment  preserved  by  Athenseus.  (See  Fragm.,  Comic.  Grcec,  ed.  Didot,  p.  524.) 
Alexis  was  born  at  Thurii  (Suidas,  s.v.  ' kXtiiq)  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  the 
Lueaniaiis  in  300.  By  birth,  therefore,  he  was  Italian,  but  he  lived  at  Athens  and  died  about 
288.  Aulus  Gellius  (ii.2.3)  says  that  .some  of  his  numerous  plays  were  translated  or  imitated  at 
Rome.     [Cf.  my  I&t.  of  Greelc  Lit.,  i.  p.  476.— TTrf.] 

^  See  in  I'lautu.*.  A/^iiinrin.  v.  lO'.l,  and  el.sewliere  what  was  meant  by  "  Greek  faiUi." 
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most   precious   made   to   mortals ;    a   motlier   is   not   so   ileiir   as    thou 
art ! "    or,    again,    "  Call    me    a    swindler   provided    I 
win ! " '      An    expression    habitual     in    Greece    was, 
"Lend  me  your  testimony,   and    I  will  do    the  same 
for    you."  -      TMiat    dishonesty,    moreover,    what     de- 


Polyltius 

Coin  of  Mallos/ 

mental    power    declined 


pravity     in    puldic    and    in    private    life  ! 
has    already    shown  this  to  us.' 

But  all  things  answer  one  another  ; 
with  'moral  tone.  To 
the  serious  working  of 
the  intellect  liad  suc- 
ceeded a  research  after 
subtleties.  The  imagi- 
nation, so  powerful  with 
young  nations,  was  lost, 
and  Greek  genius,  ex- 
hausted and  no  longer 
able  to  create,  observed, 
analyzed,  criticized. 
Commentators  succeeded 
poets ;  Ai'istarchus  ndcd 
>  at  Alexandria,  Crates  of 
Mallos  at  Pergamus.' 
Poetry  and  eloquence 
were  gone;  Demosthenes 
and  his  rivals  had  been 
the  last  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators,  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  the 
last    poets.       Since    the 

fourth  century  opened  tragedy  was  dead  ;  down  to  the  tliird,   certain 
') 

o'  Diodorus  (xxxvii.  .30)  says  that  those  lines  were  in  evervhody's  mouth. 
,  \      °  See  how  Cicero  arraig-ns  tlie  Oreeks  in  the  pro  Flaceo,  especially  iu  §  4. 
■^  tj^  ^  See  chap.  x.wi.     For  the  frightful  corruption  of  the  Greek  world,  consult  especially 

Athensens— upon   Demefrius  of   riialeruni.  xii.  (iO.  upon  .\ntiochus  Theos,  vii.  3.5  and  x.  10, 
upon  the  cities  of  Syria,  xii.  .3.5.  upon  the  pliilosoplier  .Vnaxarchus,  xii.  70,  etc. 

Satraps  head  ;  reverse,  a  hull  in  a  parallelogram.  ('Mi.AAAUT(M')N.     Silver  coin  of  Mallos. 
Crates  was  sent,  nhout  1.52,  by  Attains  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  be  gave  nunierous 
lectures.     (Suet.,  de  Illmt.  Gramm.,  2.) 

Rust  in  the  Museum  of  \iiples.  [Tliispoet  marks  the  transit  ion  from  the  old  to  the  new. — /«/.] 
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writers  may  still  claim  a  place  apart,  siicli  as  Menander,  the  best 
type  of  what  is  called  the  new  comedy,  which  Tereuee  was  to 
imitate  at  Eome,  such  as  f'allimachus  and  Theocritus,  poets  of 
elegies    and   pastorals,    two    forms    which    flonrisli    in    the    decay   of 

societies  and  litera- 
tures. The  principal 
meiit  of  ApoUonius 
of  Rhodes,  the  epic 
poet  of  this  period, 
is  a  sustained  medi- 
ocrity,' and  Lyco- 
pln-on,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  members 
of  the  Alexandrian 
Pleiad,  executed  de- 
signs with  his  verses 
— eggs,  axes,  etc. 
One  of  his  poetic 
caprices  is  to  repre- 
sent Ilercules  in  the 
belly  of  a  whale,- 
1 »( )rr(  )Ay ed  p(»rhaps  from 
the  S;'ptuagint,  and 
to  complete  his  record, 
ho  inventt'd  the  ana- 
gram. Among  the 
Greelis  of  the  de- 
cadcnci',  letters,  once 
the  city's  glory,  the 
dazzling    sign    of    re- 

Atlilete  with  tlu>  Strii/ilhim  (attvilnitcd  to  I^ysijipiis).  li">'ioUS      and      political 

life,  because  they 
were  the  homage  of  genius  to  the  gods  and  to  the  fatherland, 
wn-Q.  reduced  to  the  mere  amusement  of  a  frivolous  society. 
In  the  second  century  one  name  alone  is  noteworthy — that  of 
Polybius,    who    might    stand  beside    the    greatest    Avritei'S    of    Cireece 


Qulntilinii.  x.  1  ;  Lnnginus.  On  tho  xii/i/ime.xw'm.  6.    [r.iit  Cf.  my  Grfr/:  Lif..\.  p.  40, — Ei/.] 
J.ycii]iliniii.  AlcrfniiJra.i'A.  -lori. 
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liad  he  united  literavv  skill  to  his  conscientious  and  penetrating 
historic  faculty. 

In    art,    the    powerful    impulse    given    by    Phidias,    Polyeletus, 
Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus,  had  not  yet  ceased  to  make  itself  felt.' 

These  great  men  had  bequeathed  to  the  schools  of  Rhodes  and 
Pergamus,  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  in  the  world,  in- 
comparable models,  a  skilful  manner  of  handling,  and  technical 
methods  which  would  for  a  long  time  support  the  faltering  of 
genius.  But  abeady  signs  of  decadence  were  appearing ;  some 
sculptors  made  statues  colossal,  believing  they  should  thus  make 
them  great.  At  Rhodes 
ships  under  full  sail  could 
pass  between  the  legs  of 
the  statue  of  Apollo,  whos(^ 
fe(>t  rested  on  the  two  piers 
of  the  harbour;  others  took 
froiu  statuary  its  character 
of  repose  and  serenity  in 
striving  to  make  it  rival 
paiuting,  not  alone  in  the 
('xpression  of  emotion  com- 
inou  to  both,  but  in  the 
rci>resentatioii  of  varied  and 
violent  scenes.  They  over- 
wrought the  marble  so  as 
not  to  lea\('  a  space  where 
some  muscle  did    not    show, 

and  overstrained  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  figures,  as  in  the 
over-praised  statue  of  tlu^  Laocoon,  which  has  been  called  a 
tragedy  iu  three  acts,  and  that  of  the  Farnese  bull,  lauded  as 
a  poem  in  stone. 

After  all,   thi^  progress   or   (h^clini^  of    art   mattered  little  to   the 
Romans,    who     left    to    their    subjects    the    work    of    keeping    them 

'  No  actual  pieconf  Lysippus  is  extant ;  but  wo  kunw  tlioroare  sovoral  Komau  ropies,  of  whieli 
two  aro  g'ivon  above.     [Tbe  fauious  Vouus  of  Molos  dates  from  lato  in  the.'5ril  century  B.C. — Eil.\ 

'  JIuseum  of  Naples.  The  flenouemeiit  of  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  Antiopfi,  has  furnished 
tlie  .lubjeel  of  thi.»  fine  orrnip.  Tile  sons  of  .\utiope.  .\mphion  and  Zethos,  are  tying  to  a  wild 
hnll  the  queen  Dirce,  who  lia-^  maltreated  tlieir  mother.  The  trag-edy  was  imitated  by  the 
liomaii  Pacnvius. 

VOL.  n.  P 


The  Farnese  Bull." 
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sniipliccl  with  statues  ainl  pictures.  Greek  nil,  accordingly,  wliich 
at  first  was  a  worship,  now  becouies  an  industry,  but  although 
all  that  was  once  its  inspiration  declines  and  perishes,  it  will 
vet  keep  strength  enough  to  live  four  centuries  longer,  and  to 
embellish  that  new  world  of  the  West  which  T{om(>  is  destiiied  to 
draw  into  civilized  life.  It  is  a  meiiioralde  example  of  the  power 
of  schools  and  of  traditions,  a  phenomenon  which,  for  the  same 
reasons,  is  reprodiu;ed  among  us,  where  during  nearly  three  cen- 
turies the  French  school  has  suffered  only  partial  eclipses,  while 
others  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Ileligion,  on  the  contrary,  having  noxor  had  doctrinal  teaching 
nor  a  clergy  constituted  into  a  powerful  corporation,  was  incapalde 
of  retaining  the  minds  of  men  in  the  chains  of  the  early 
faith. 

The  enlightened  class  went  to  the  temples  only  through  habit, 
and  uttered  the  names  of  the  gods  only  as  an  oratorical  device. 
The  Olympians  were  dying ;  ^Eschylus  had  already  attacked 
them  in  his  Froiiirf/ie/is,  and  Aristophanes,  the  audacious  mocker, 
in  his  Birds,  where  he  sports  with  the  race  of  gods  as  with  men. 
In  the  KnigJits^  Xicias,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  worthy  Demos 
(the  people),  desperate  at  the  misfortunes  which  hapjien  to  him, 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
statue  of  some  god.  "What  statue?"  says  Demosthenes  to  him. 
''Do  vou  really  believe  that  there  are  gods?"  "Certainly." — 
"What  proofs  have  you?"  "The  proof  that  they  have  a  spite 
against  me.  .   .  ."     "Well,  there  is  nothing  to  say  against  that." 

Greece  seemed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  past ;  she  forgot 
even  her  great  men.  Gici'ro  prided  himself  for  having  discovered 
at  Syracuse  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  hidden  imder  thorns ;  he  saw 
the  temple  of  Delphi  deserted,  the  Pythia  mute,'  and  an  iEtolian 
had  burned  that  of  Dodona,  the  most  venerable  sanctuary  of  the 
Ilellenic  race. 

During  the  brilliant  days  of  Greece  the  oracles  had  played 
a  great  part,  both  religious  and  patriotic.  But  how  laborious  was 
the    existence    of    the    prophetic    divinities    now,    interrogated    every 

'  Cur  v<t(i  miiih)jam  oraciilii  Di'ljihi.i  nan  I'lhiiitiir.  iion  mv/it  mixtra  <ct(itc,  xcdjdin  i/iii:  jam 
lit  nihil posxit  esse  contcmptinx  ?     (Cic,  ilc  Divin.,  ii.  57.) 
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rrii'?t  at 
Delphi/ 


moment  about  •vvTetchcd  personal  interests,  and  what  suppleness  of 
mind  was  needed  for  their  priests  to  prepare  ambiguous  oracles 
which  would  satisfy  the  worshipper  without  compromising  the 
credit  of  the  god '?  There  has  lately  been  found 
imder  tlie  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Dodona  a  large 
number  of  appeals  to  the  protection  of  Zeus  Na'ios.' 
A  woman  asks  for  a  remedy  which  shall  restore  lier 
to  health,  and  private  individuals  applj^  for  informa- 
tion as  to  which  of  three  courses  is  best  to  follow ; 
a  shepherd  promises  tangible  proofs  of  gratitude  if 
the  god  will  bring  success  to  some  speculation  in  sheej)  wliich 
he  proposes  to  make  ;  an  Ambraciote  wishes  to  know  Avhich 
divinity  will  give  him  health  and  fortune ;  Agis, 
how  to  recover  the  pillows  and  coverlets  which  have 
been  stolen  fi-om  him.  The  Jupiter  of  Homer  and 
^  Phidias  is  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  fortune-teller  I 

As     the    last     outrage     this     religion    no     longer 
erected  temples  to  any  hiit   the  men  of  the  time,  and 
in    bitter  derision,   as    it   were,    vice    had    th(>    hmidurs 
of   apotheosis.      Thebes   consecrated   altars  to   tlie    courtesan  Lamia ; 
Antiochus,     "the    god''    (Gtov),     ordered    the    worship    of    his    un- 
worthy favoxirite,  Theniison  Heracles,^  and   "  the 
virgin     city  "     bestowed     divine    honours     upon 
the  sharers  of   the  infamoiis  pleasiu'es  of  Deme- 
trius   Poliorcetes.       The    prayers    of    Athens    to 
this     prince     were     at     once     blasphemous     and 
cowardly.     At    the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  a    choir  of    Athenians    in    white    robes 
croAvned   with   flowers    came  forward    singing   in 

their  city's  name:  "  Tlic  otlier  gods  are  sleeping  or  on  a  journey; 
perhaps  tlu^y  do  not  even  exist ;  to  thee  only,  who  art  not  made 
of   wood    or   stone,  to  thee,  present    and    living   divinity,    1    ad(lr(>ss 


Antiochus  II., 
Theos.' 


Demetrius  Poliorcetes.* 


'  JI.  Carapano.ii,  Dodone  et  ses  ruines,  p.  72-83. 

^  Younp  man  inscribing  upon  a  patera  the  oracle's  answer.     Oem  (cornelian)  in  tlio  Cahmct 
de  France.  No.  ISfKI  of  ilie  catalogue. 

■'  Diademed  lieail  of  .\ntioehus  II.,  "  the  pod,"  from  a  gold  coin. 

'  Atlien.-eus,  vi.  ii'l. 

*  Diademed  and  horned  head  of   Demetriu.s  Poliorcetes,  from   a  telradrnclun  who.iip  reverse 
is  given  p.  167. 
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ray   wor.ship.      Uh,    wcll-bt'loved  I    make    mo    enjoy    peace    aud    save 
me  from  my  enemies,  for  I  can  fight  no  longer."  ' 

We  shall  now  inquire  whether  i)hilosophy  could  offer  to  the; 
souls  of   men  the  consolations  wldch  religion  failed  to  give. 

The  Greek  pliilosophy  had  already  passed  through  thi-ee 
glorious  phases  of  its  history.     It  had  studied — 

Nature,  considered  as  u  harmonious  whole  by  those  whom 
Aristotle  calls  "  the  physicists  ;  " 

3Iind.i  asserting  its  claim,  since  Anaxagoras,  to  be  considered 
separately  from  matter,  and  becoming  in  the  two  great  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aiistotle  the  universal  cause ; 

And  finally,  Mnrah,  striving,  thi'ough  tlie  schools  of  Epicurus 
and  Zeno,  to  take  away  from  piu-e  reason  the  primacy  in  the 
guidance  of  men's  minds.' 

We  need  not  explain  these  doctrines,  with  which  Grc^ece  was 
intoxicated,  but  in  which  the  Eninans  took  but  little  interest,  the 
wisest  among  them  agreeing  with  th(^  ^^■ords  of  Ennius,  "  One 
should  only  sip  philosophy,  not  di-ink  d(H>p  draughts  of  it."  Their 
social  results,  however,  we  must  follow  out,  because  these  made 
a  part  -of  Koman  life. 

x*  Philosophy  had  been  with  Socrates  and  Plato  more  speculative, 
and  with  Aristotle  more  experimental.  The  latter  gave  indeed 
to  the  science  of  being  the  importance  which  it  has 
kept,  nay  its  very  name,  metaphysics,  and  found  therein 
a  divine  unity  ;  but  in  allowing  nature  a  spontaneous 
power  and  in  separating  all  nature  fi-om  the  Deity,  he 
seemed  to  deny  a  Providential  government  of  the  world ; 

Socrates.''  .  ' 

finally,  his  system  destroyed  one  of  the  sti'ongest 
principles  of  moral  responsibility  when  it  granted  innnortality  to 
the  soul  only  on  condition  fif  its  losing  its  personality.  Busied 
with  the  necessities  wliich  are  imposed  by  our  hinnan  condition, 
he  brought  elements  which  Plato  had  disregarded  into  the  ideas 
of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  seemed  to  lower  the  moral  ideal. 
In    reality    he    brought    this    ideal    more    within    the    reach   of    m(>n, 


'  AtheiliBUS,  vi.  6.3  :   ...   .  kovk  !xm  naxcQai. 

'  Cf.  Rav.ii.s.son,  \fct(iph;imrjue  iV Aristote.  am)   Zeller.  PhiloKophie  des  Cfrecx,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixiii. 
of  the  Infrufhirtiim  by  M.  Boutroux. 

'  Cornelian  of  tlie  Cabinet  tie  France,  No.  20-36  of  tlie  catalogue. 
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I'lato.^ 


iuid  his  theory  of  expcdieucy  \vr)ukl  have  been  liarink-ss  '   if  he  had 
uot  deduced   from   it  the  Un\fulness  of   shivery.-      It  was  not  from 
Aristotle,  therefore,  that   men   could  ask  what  they  shoukl   believe ; 
he  only  taught  what  they  should 
know  ;      he     was     tlie     man     of 
science,    as     his     master,     Plato, 
will  be  the  man  of  faith.     These 
two  mighty  minds,  who  had  laid 
open   the  twofold  road  in  which 
wo    yet   walk,    are    the   two   im- 
mortal    adversaries     who     claim 
possession    of   the    human    mind ; 
but    Eome    was    not    destined    to 
know    anything  of   these   mighty 
conflicts. 

False  to  the  true  spirit  of 
their  master,  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle  end(>d  by  closing  heaven 
and  that  future  full  of  hope 
which  Plato  had  opened.     Theo- 

phi'astus,  who  succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  Lyceum,  inclined  in 
morals  towards  the  doctrines  which  Aristotle  had  disavowed ;  *  he 
makes  Fortime  (fors)  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
replaces  God  in  the  midst  of  creation,  where  Strato, 
his  successor,  will  n(»t  even  recognize  him.  "  All 
divine  life,"  says  the  latter,  "  resides  in  nature, 
and  I  have  no  need  of  gods  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  which  does 
uot    result    from     motion     and     weight,     nuturalihiis    ponderibus     ef 

'  The  useful  was  to  tlie  peripatetic  philosophers  identical  with  the  riglit  :  koni-ata  com- 
misccreni  ci/m  commodts.     (Cic,  tie  Nat.  tleorum,  i.  7.)     [This  is  hardly  tiue.  — AV/.] 

-  I'olit.,  i.  2  ;  Mor.,  viii.  2.  He  even  combats  {Polit,,  i.  2)  certain  philosophers  who  were 
maintaining  that  slavery  was  a  state  contrary  to  nature.  Aristotle  believed  that  this  in- 
stitution was  useful  to  the  State,  to  the  citizens,  whom  it  freed  from  mercenary  occupations,  to 
the  slave  even,  who,  he  maintained,  never  fell  into  slavery  save  through  the  inferiority  of  his 
moral  nature.     [He  further  maintiiiaed  nidical  distinctions  of  race  as  its  natural  basis. — £(/.] 

'  Museum  of  Naples. 

Cic,  Acad.,  i.  10:  nei-ms  m'rfufk  incideret Cf.  id.  Ttescul.,  v.  i).     In  his  Characters 

[if  genuine],  not  a  single  virtuous  one  is  to  be  foiuid. 

'  M.  PLAETOlll  OEST.  S.C.  Bust  of  Chance,  placed  on  h-Mv  beai-ing  the  word  S,jr^ 
Reverse  of  a  penny  of  the  Pl.Ttorinn  family. 


Chance.' 
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motibus.^'' '  This  became  tlic  (loctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  is  to-day 
the  formula  of  scientists  who  dispense  with  a  first  cause.  Strato 
was  called  in  the  school  "  the  physician " ;  two  others  also  merit 
this  name,  Dicajarchus,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
Aiistoxenus,  who  lield  it  to  be  a  certain  harmony  of  the  body, 
intentio  qmvdum  carporifi.  We  thus  come  upon  lilank  materialism, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  showed  at  once  by  liis  political  skill 
and  the  depravity  of  his  life-  that  if  the  Peripatetic  school  did 
much  for  science,  it  ended  by  doing  too  little  for  morals. 

The  Greeks  of  that  time  having  no  longer  a  coimtry  nor  the 
^^  two  things  Avhich  had  made  it,  liberty  and  religion,  were  teaching 
in  all  their  schools  that  the  wise  man  should  detach  himself  from 
public  life  and  take  refuge  in  a  tranquil  indifference.  It  would 
seem  that,  fatigued  with  having  for  four  centuries  traversed  the 
world  of  thought  and  of  history  in  every  direction,  they  now,  like 
the  Italy  of  Michael  Angelo,  desired  only  to  rest  and  sleep.^ 

This  teaching  was  especially  the  work  (jf  Epicurus.  This 
hero  disguised  as  a  woman,  as  Seneca  calls  liim,*  deserves  better 
than  his  reputation.  But  in  writing  over  his  school,  "  Passer-by, 
thou  Avilt  do  well  to  rest  here,  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good,'"^  he 
placed  his  disciples  upon  a  path  where  the  descent  was  easy,  and 
Pleasiu'e,  seated  upon  a  thi-one  attended  by  all  the  Virtues," 
remains    a    dangerous    image.       In    vain    did     Epicurus    place    the 

'  Cic,  de  Nat.  ileoi:,  i.  13;  Acad.,  ii.  38. 

-  See  in  Atheuajus,  xii.  tiO,  what  is  said  by  Diiris  of  .Saiuos,  wliose  testimony  ou  this  subject 
has  vainly  been  called  in  question. 

'  Beneath  the  noble  statue  of  Night,  whom  Michael  Angelo  represent*  as  sleepuig,  Strozzi 
wrote  these  words,  "  She  lives;  if  you  doubt  it,  walien  her;  she  wUl  speak."  To  whom  the 
great  sculptor,  who  was  also  a  great  patriot,  replied  -. — 

Non  veder,  non  sentir,  m'i>  gran  ventUra  .' 
Perb  non  mi  destar  :  deh  !  parta  ba.ssd. 

("  To  see  nothing,  to  feel  nothing,  is  a  great  happiness  to  me.     Wherefore  do  not  awaken  me 
I  beseech  you,  speak  low  !  " 

*  Ep.,  33. 

=  Ibid., -21. 

"  Cic,  de  Finibm,  ii.  21.  We  must  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  this  word  jileaaare.  Re- 
ligion and  morality  have  for  tlieir  end  happiness,  ivSai/tovia.  Has  not  Bossuet  himself  said, 
"All  the  doctrine  of  morals  tends  solely  to  render  us  happy."  (Meditat.  sur  VEv.,Les  huit 
beatitudes,  X"  Jour.)  But  we  must  e.xamine  by  what  means  a  system  of  religion  or  morality 
proposes  to  lead  to  liiippiness.  The  doctrine  of  morals  as  taught  by  Epicurus  is  summed  up  in 
four  rules: — 

1.  To  take  the  pleasure  from  which  no  pain  re.sults: 
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pleasures  of  the  soul  above  those  of  Xhc  body,  or  aver  tliat  the 
strictly  needful  was  enough  for  happiness,  that,  with  barley  bread 
and  water,  a  man  might  be  as  happy  as  Jupiter  ;  he  had  merely 
founded  the  theory  of  selfishness  with  its  disastrous  consequences. 
Eeligion  he  destroyed,  because  the  fear  of  the  gods  was  a  con- 
straint ;  patriotism,  devotion  to  the  State,  family  affection  all 
perished,   because  they  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  sage. 

These  doctrines,  the  natural  product  of  an  epoch  Avhen  so 
■^  many  spirits  longed 
for  repose,  were  the 
very  opposite  to  all 
that  the  Eomans  of 
early  days  held  iu 
honour'.  Two  cen- 
turies earlier  they 
would  have  been 
heard  with  horror  by 
•  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seven  hills ;  but  we 
shall  see  that  there 
remained  but  few 
Romans  in  Rome,  and 


that  these  degenerate 
sons  of  the  great  con- 
sulars  were  ready  to 
accept  from  Epicurus  those  encouragements  to  self-indulgence 
which  could  hv  drawn  from  his  teaching,  hnniug  untouched  the 
lessons  of  his  life  and  his  true  teaching.'  His  school  added 
one  more  elenu'nt  of  dissolution  to  those  alnnidy  fermenting 
in  the  midst  of  tliis  society,  covering,  as  it  did,  with  an  aspect 
of  philosophy  a  disorderly  or  listh-ss  life,  which  had  nothing 
philosophic   about   it.      How    many    Romans,    and    I    speak   of    the 


cy^- 


Epicurus. 


2.  To  avoid  the  paiu  which  l)rinfjs  lui  pleasure  : 

3.  To  avoid  the  gratification  whicli  deprives  of  a  greater  enjoymeni,  oi:  causes  more  pain 
thau  pleasure ; 

4.  To  accept  the  pain  which  delivers  from  a  greater  pain,  or  will  result  in  a  great  pleasure. 
The  true  basis  of  moral.-*  therefure,  duly,  was  absent  in  ihis  dangeroiis  teadiing. 

'  Cic.  (rfe  Fin.,  i.  iS)  says  of   Kpicurus.  "  Tliis  man   wliom  you   represent  as  the  slave  of 
pleasure  cries  out  to  you  that  there  is  no  happiness  witliout  wisdom,  honour,  and  virtue." 
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best  among  them,  Mill  live  away  from  the  city,  like  that  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  laid  aside  his  father's  name  to  call  himself  "  the 
Athenian,"  like  that  Hortensius,  so  occui^ied  with  his  fishnonds, 
and  that  Asinins  PoUio,  resigned  in  adA'ance  to  become  the  sjioil 
of  the  conqueror  !  There  arc  always  sages  of  this  kind,  who  leave 
to  others  the  struggles  of  life  without  believing  themselves  the 
epicureans  they  are,  and  there  were  many  such  at  Eome.  But 
the    school    of   pleasm-e  is   punished  for  its    enervating   doctrine   by 

its  sterility  ;  no 
superior  man  is  y^ 
ever  born  of  her, 
and  of  the  school 
of  duty  there  are 
many. 

The  downward 
path  which  tli(^ 
Greek  mind  Mas 
descending  led  to  ■ 
the  deepest  abysses ; 
never  was  moral 
destruction  so  com- 
plete. 

"  We  know 
nothing,"  said  ^e- 
ti'odorus,  a  disciple 

of  Epicurus;    "we 

do  not  even  knoM- 
that  we  know  no- 
thing." These  negative  doctrines,  which  made  a  void  in  the 
soul,  gained  a  hearing  even  in  the  Platonic  school.  Ai-cesilas, 
reviving  Pyrrhus's  scepticism,  established  it  in  the  Xew  Academy, 
and  the  teaching  was  carried  to  Eome  by  CJarneades  when  he 
was   sent   thither   as    ambassador  Ity   Athens  (loo).      "  Who,"    says 

'  Museum  of  tlie  Louvre, No.  139  of  the  Clavac  catalogue.  A  double-headed  "Hermes"  pre- 
senting a  head  of  Epicurus  on  one  side  and  of  Metrodorus  on  the  other.  The  Hennes  and 
busts  often  had,  like  this  one,  projections  to  be  used  in  lifting  them  or  to  hang  crowns  upon. 
A  Hermes  of  this  land,  found  at  Rome  in  174."),  having  the  names  on  it,  has  made  known  the 
originals  of  these  two  portraits.  (Cf.  Clarac,  Description  des  atitiques  du  musce  du,  Luuore, 
p.  64.) 
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^liaii,  "  will  uut  praise  the  wisdom  uf  the  races  we  call  bar- 
barians ?  They  at  least  never  bring  iu  question  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  gods;  whether  they  watch  over  the  world  or  no. 
Anioug  these  nations  no  one  has  ever  imagined  systems  like  those 
of   l']uhemerus  and  that  of  Epicurus  !  "  ' 

The  doctrines  of  the  Porch,  especially  since  the  direction 
gi\i'n  them  by  Chrysippus  and  Panajtius,  were  a  re-action  in 
the  name  of  the  moral  instinct  and  of  common  sense.'  Zeno 
did  not  destroy  the  national  religion,  all  whose  divinities  were  to 
him  manifestations  of  the  One  Being,  and  in  virtue  of  this  prin- 
ciple he  was  able  to  respect  popular  beliefs,  especially  the  very 
lively  faith  in  genii.  Of  his  successor,  C'leanthes,  Ave  have  the 
juagniticeut  hymn  to  Jupiter :  ''  ilail  to  thee,  most  glorious  of 
immortals,  adored  under  a  thousand  names,  Jupiter  eternal  and 
omnipotent,  hail  to  thee,  lord  of  nature  ;  who  rulest  all  tilings 
according  to  thy  law !  .  .  .  .  Jupiter,  god  whom  the  dark  clouds 
hide,  withdraw  men  from  their  fatal  ignorance  ;  dissipate  the 
darkness  of  their  souls,  ( )  our  father,  aud  give  them  to  know 
the  thought  whereby  thou  ridest  the  world  in  justice.  Then  shall 
we  render  to  thee  our  homage  in  return  for  thy  benefits,  cele- 
brating forever  as  we  ougiit  the  woi'ks  of  thy  hands,  the  common 
law  of  all  beings  !  "  An  echo  of  tlus  noble  strain  rings  in  tlie 
soul  of  the  last  of  the  great  Antonines,  and  if,  instead  of  Jupitei', 
we  read  Ji^hovah,  the  prayer  will  be  a  C'hiistiau  one. 

At  liome,  says  Hegel,  Stoicism  was  at  home.  We  have  seen, 
in  fact,  in  more  than  one  Eomau  of  the  early  days,  the  Stoic 
vii'tues  Avhicli  Avere  naturally  developed  in  this  hard  and  energetic 
race.  Under  the  empire  we  shall  see  them  aguiu.  Ibit  iu  tJie 
last  century  of  the  Republic  the  austere  faith  of  the  Porch  gained 
but  a  fcAV  superior  minds  ;  men  were  more  ready  to  listen  to  the 
voices  which  cried,  "  Doubt  all  things  and  believe  only  in 
pleasui'e." 

Apart  from  philosophy  th(>  human  mind  Iiad  opened  other 
paths  for  itself.  Under  the  powerful  imi)ulse  given  by  Aristotle, 
the    sciences    of    observation  had    made    great    progress ;     iiicn    kncAV 

'  Iligt.  Var.,  ii.  31. 
^  Cic,  Acad.,  i.  2,  iv.  (i. 
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more  and  knew  more  accui-ately.  Ambitious  miuds  went  in  search 
of  adventui'e.  In  the  school  of  Epicurus  men  believed  that  they 
knew  how  the  world  was  made ;  a  little  later  Cicero  ridicules 
those  persons  who  "  when  they  speak  of  the  universe  have  the  air 
of  men  just  returned  from  an  assembly  of  the  gods."  These 
audacities  sometimes  hit  upon  truths,  and  germs  of  theories 
at  the  present  day  accepted  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
those  times — thus  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
the  foimdation  of  modern  physics,  of  which  Epicurus  reasons 
almost  as  well  as  Leibnitz  ;  and  this  other,  that  everything  suffers 
transformation,  nothing  perishes ;  also  the  molecular  theory,  the 
negation  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  assertion  that  all 
bodies  fall  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  vacuum.' 

Unhappily  these  germs  were  not  developed  because  the 
scientists  of  that  time  were  mere  philosophers  ;  they  had  the 
intuitions  of  genius,  but  they  guessed  and  did  not  demonstrate. 
They  lacked  the  experimental  method,  without  which  all  science  of 
nature  is  impossible,  and  their  systems  were  logical  constructions, 
which  logic  overthrew,  setting  out  from  different  a  priori  premises. 
In  those  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  which  proceed  from  immutable 
axioms,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  Greece  had  produced 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Hipparchus,  three  men  whom  the  history 
of  physical  science  places  among  her  greatest  names.  But  the 
sciences  liave  no  moral  intluence  save  for  the  minds  capable  of 
seizing  the  harmonious  order  of  the  double  cosmo.s  in  which  we 
;  live,  and  of   feeling  that   a    man  ouglit    to    bo    so    much    ihv  l)etter 

''  as   he   is  the  more  intelligent.     Never  had   Greece  been   so   learned, 

and  never  so  debased,  a  grave  warning  to  those  ages  in  which 
the  physical  sciences  assert  an  undivided  empire."^ 

In  conclusion,  we  find  in  certain  sciences  for  which  Rome 
cared  nothing,  great  splendour,  but  in  art  and  poetry,  no  mighty 
inspiration,  in  eloquence  a  vain  chatter  of  words  and  images 
(the  rhetoricians),  in  religion,  habits  but  no  faitli,  in  philosophy 
the  materialism  which  came  from  the  school  of  Aristotle,  the 
doubt      l)orn     of      Plato,      the     atheism     of     Theodorus,-'     and     the 

'  See  upon  this  questiou  Marllm,  Ic  I'uemf  dc  Luer'cce,  p.  242-317. 

^  Montaigne  (i.  24)  :  Je  treuve  Rome  plit-i  raillantc  avant  qxielle  feust  scavante. 

■'  One  of  the  loaders  i>f  the  Cyrenaic  sclio.il,  whicli  later  melted  inl.i  that  of  l^piciinis,  as  the 
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sensualism  of  Epiounis,  vaiuly  combated  by  the  moral  protests  of 
Zeuo ;  and,  lastly,  in  private  and  in  public  life  the  eufeeblcmeut 
or  the  total  loss  of  all  those  virtues  ■which  make  the  mau  and  the 
citizen.  Such  were  Greece  and  the  East.  And  now,  we  say  \\itli 
Cato,  Polybius,  Livy,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  Plutarch,  that  all  this 
passed  into  the  eternal  city.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  Eome 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Eome  by  Greece  5 '  Groccia  cajita 
I'cruni  victoreni  ccpit.  ^ 


II. — Greek  Manners  and  Oriental  Luxury  in  Rome. 

The  austerity  of  the  early  Romans  was  due  to  their  poverty 
lather  than  to  their  conscience ;  two  or  three  generations  had 
sufficed  to  make  of  the  city  which  had  known  nothing  l)ut  meagre 
banquets  and  rustic  holidays  a  city  of  feasting  and  pleasm-e. 
There  was  now  gluttony  and  druukemiess  and  debauchery  hitherto 
unknown.  Listen  to  Polybius,  an  eye-witness,  "  Most  of  the 
Romans,"  he  says,  "  live  in  strange  dissipation.  The  yoimg  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  in  the  most  shamefid  excesses. 
They  are  given  to  shows,  to  feasts,  to  luxm-y,  and  disorder  of 
every  kind,  which  it  is  too  evident  they  have  learned  from  the 
Greeks  during  the  war  with  Perseus.'^  "  See  this  Roman,"  says 
Cato ;  "  he  descends  from  his  chariot,  he  pirouettes,  he  recites 
buffooneries  and  jokes  and  vile  stories,  then  sings  or  declaims 
Greek  verses,  and  then  resumes  his  pirouettes."^  This  imitation 
of  degenerate  Greece  became  a  rule  in   the  education  of  the  young 


Cjiiieul  .school  ended  by  lieiiiL'  uli.sorbed  in  tluit  of  Zeiio,  Cic,  de  Sat.  tieor.,  i.  1  :  .  .  .  .  plerit/ue 
deus  r-.s-A'p  direnmt,  dubitare  se  Prutayoras,  nuHos  esse  umniiw  Diar/oras  Meliux  et  Themhiriis 
Ci/remetut  ptitaverunt. 

'  Plut.,  Cat.,  (i.  Justin  says  (xxxvi.  4) :  Asia,  Romanonim  facta,  cum  npibux  stiis  ritia 
qiuique  limnam  transmisit.  Cicero  {de  Orat.,  u\.  33) :  politusimam  doctrinam  transmarinam 
afque  adventitiam :  and  Horace  (Epist.,  IT.  i.  1-56)  adds: — 

et  artes 
IntiiUl  ai/resti  Latio  .... 
....  piist  Piinien  hella  qutetu.i  qiuerere  ccepit 
Quid  ISophocles  et  Tkespis  et  ^W/ii/lns  utile  ferrcnt 

'  Polybius,  xxxii.  11  :  .  .  .  .  alii  in  meritorios  puerus,  alii  in  meret rices  effusi.  He  add.'*: 
troWovQ  tpwftivov  I'lyopaKfvai  raXarrov. 

■'  Fragment  of  Cato  api)ended  to  the  translation  of  Fronlo  by  .M.  Cassaii. 
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nobility.  "When  I  entered  one  of  the  sdiodls  to  which  the  nobles 
send  tlicir  sous,''  cries  Scipio  iEniilianus,  "  great  gods  !  I  found 
there  more  than  five  hundred  young  girls  and  lads  who  were 
receiving  among  actors  and  infamous  persons  lessons  on  the  lyre, 
in  singing,  in  posturing,  and  I  saw  a  child  of  twelve,  the  son  of 
a  candidate  tor  oifice,  executing  a  dance  worthy  of  the  most 
licentious  slave."  ' 

Greek  vices,  hitherto  unknown  in  Rome,  now  became  natural- 
ized thei-e.  Yet  Roman  sobriety  gave  way  sLjwly,  and  the  law 
punished  with  death  an  outrage  of  this  kind  committed  upon  a 
citi^ien.'-  But  the  slave  had  no  protection  against  his  master's 
brutality,  and  we  shall  shortly  see  how  greatly  war  had  increased 
the  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons.  Now  at  Rome,  as 
everywhere,  slaver}^  was  a  very  active  cause  of  corruption.  8onie 
slaves  remained  in  the  master's  house  and  often  drew  profit  from 
his  vices  ;  others  laboured  outside  for  his  benefit,  and  in  em- 
ployuieuts  that  were  not  always  honoiu-able.  The  freedwomen,"  who 
liad  gained  their  libi'rty  by  subservience  to  their  master's  vices, 
crowded  the  houses  of  ill-repute,  and  wlien  they  fell  victims  to 
their  debauchery,  the  master  legally  inherited  theii-  property.  In 
and  about  these  houses  is  laid  the  scenes  of  almost  all  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  of  Terence.  Women  of  free  birth  imitated  this 
vicious  life,  we  know,  for  iu  the  year  114,  to  bring  back  modesty, 


'  Macr.,  Saturn.,  ii.  10.  The  verses  of  Sotades  fortunately  are  lost,  but  not  the  Ejiiyruiiix 
of  .Struto. 

'  Val.  Max.,  VI.  i.  5,  7,  i)-V2. 

'  Eueharis,  enfranchised  by  a  lady  of  the  Licinian  family,  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen :  her 
piirlrait,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Fulvio  Orsini  from  a  marble  original  now  lost  or 
ilestroyed,  represents  lier  as  three  times  tliat  age.  We  give  the  inscription  that  the  father 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  these  words,  ffrtpca  in 
sca^ia  jirima  populo  appaitii,  give  reason  to  believe  that  Eucharis  li\cd  in  the  time  of  Nero,  wlio 
in  the  year  60  instituted  games  of  this  name. 

"  O  thou,  who  with  careless  glance,  perceivest  this  house  of  death,  stay  thy  foot,  and  read. 
It  is  a  father's  love  which  has  consecrated  this  monument  to  the  ashes  of  his  dangliter! 

"  Alas  !  while  my  youth  flourished  in  the  culture  of  tlie  arts,  and  my  fame  was  increasing 
with  my  years,  the  fatal  hour  made  liaste  aud  deprived  me  of  the  breath  of  life.  Skilled 
in  music,  brought  up,  as  it  were,  by  tlie  hand  of  the  Muses,  I  was  the  ornament  of  the 
chorus  in  the  shows  given  by  the  nobility ;  for  I  was  the  first  to  appear  in  Rome  upon  the  Greek 
stage,  and  the  cruel  Parcse  have  plunged  me  into  the  tomb.  The  affection  of  my  mistress,  love, 
praise,  beauty,  all  are  silent  upon  my  funeral  pyre  and  swallowed  up  by  deatli.  I  leave  tears 
(iidy  to  my  father,  whom  I  have  preceded  to  the  tomb.  My  fourteen  years  are  bound  in  chains 
with  nie  in  Pluto's  eternal  dwelling.  In  departing,  wish.  J  ])ray  you,  that  the  earth  lie  lightly 
oil  my  aslies."     (Visconti,  Ico/wf/r.  (jr.,  t.  i.  p.  ]sl  :  Orclli.  No.  2602.) 
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the  senate  ordered  the  construction  of  a  temjile  to  Venus  Verti- 
cofi/ia,  the  Venus  who  turns  hearts  to  virtue  I '  But  this  new  Venus 
was  less  powerful  tliaii  she  wlio  presided  over  unchaste  loves.  The 
matrons  Avere  no  more  successful  against  her  fatal  influence  when 
they  buffeted  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Matuta  -  at  the  feast  of  th(> 
Mdfralid,  a  female  freedwoman  representin<i:  the  wliole  class 
dangerous  to  conjugal  fidelity." 

An  Atilinn  law  belonging  to  this  epoch  r(K'ognizes  in  the 
urban  jmetor  and  a  majority  of  the  college  of  tribunes  tlie  right 
of  assigning  a  guardian  to  a  woman  having  none.  This  was  by  way 
of  protection  to  her  interests  and  also  of  discipline  for  her  conduct.'' 
Another,  in  the  year  204,  rendered  squandering  difficidt  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  puldic  formalities,'  which  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  fulfil  when  a  courtesan  was  to  profit  by  tlicse  gifts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  family  of  the  giver.  Finally,  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  Voconian  law  (lOU)  to  any  one  registered  as  possessor  of 
100,000  ases  to  make  a  woman  his  heir.''  These  attempts  were  all 
in  vain.  Courtesans  became  daily  more  numerous,  and  concubines 
obtained  at  last,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  legal  recognition  to 
their  union. 

Another  scourge  did  perhaps  more  harm,  because  it  increased 
the  former.  "  The  army  of  Maidius  returning  from  Asia  impoi'ted 
foreign  luxury  into  th(>  city.  These  men  first  brought  to  Rome 
gilded  couches,  rich  tapestry,  with  hangings,  and  other  works  of  the 
loom.  At  entertainments  likewise  were  introduced  fc^male  players 
on  th(>  harp  and  timbrel,  with  buffoons  for  the  diversion  of  the 
guests.  Their  meals  also  began  to  be  prepared  with  greater  care 
and  cost,  while  the  cook,  whom  the  ancients  considered  as  the 
nu»anest  of  their  slaves,  became  highly  valuabl(%  and  a  servile  office 

'  Ov.,  Fast.,  iv.  160 ;  Val.  Max.,  VIII.  xv.  12. 

^  The  cut  represent.*  the  re.storation  of  tliis  temple  by  M.  liefuel.  The  site  of  the  temple  of 
.luno  Matutii  is  near  the  cliureh  of  San  Nicolo  in  Carcere  TiiUiano. 

'  Pint.,  Que.'ft.  Horn.,  No.  16. 

'  ripian,  Prar/m.,  xi.  18.  He  says  in  §  1  :  Tuforex  mnMifuuntur  ....  fnninjx  tarn  i»:- 
jmherilmx  qunm  puben'hiiJi  ct  propter  scnis  vtjirmitatem  et  propter  furen.num  rerum  iipinrnntiam. 
Tliis  was  the  tutor  Datiinut  rendered  nece.s-sary  by  tlie  <lisorganization  of  the  gente.i. 

'  Le..v  Cincia  or  muneralui.  It  tri^ated  also  of  honoraria  of  advocates,  who  were  not  to 
receive  from  Iheir  clients.     (Cf.  Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.  71  ;  Tnc,  Ann.,  xi.  5.) 

'■  Gains,  Inst.,  ii.  274  :  .  .  .  .  neve  liryo,  neve  mulier.     Cf.  Cic,  II  in  f'err.,  i.  Jl,  12. 
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-*-  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  art.''  '  Then  -was  seen  a  young  and 
handsome  slave  costing  more  than  a  fertile  field,  and  a  few  fishes 
than  a  yoke  of  oxen.'  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  time  of 
Apicius,   and    vet    the   most    successful  enterprises  were  those  which 


Mediterranean  Fish,  from  a  Pompeian  Mosaic' 

undertook  to  provide  the  tables  of  the  ricli  and  satisfy  their 
fii])ricious  desires.^  The  great  even  found  distinction  in  inventing 
new   dishes  ;   Hortensius  boasted  of  iK'ing  the  first  to  liavc   ])eacocks 


'  Ijvv.  xxxix.  6,  and  Piod.,  xxxvii.  .3.     The  price  of  a  fjood  cool;  rose  to  four  talents;  for 
two.  (':i  .sar  redeemed  his  life  from  SvUa's  assassins.     (Of.  Montesq..  &;»•//  iles  Jmi'x,  vli.  i.) 
-  lNilvl)iiis,  xxxi.  IS. 

'  Niceoliiii.  t.  ii.,  "  IIoii.sc  of  tlie  Faini."  pi.  2. 
*  Pliiiv,  7/A/.  yet..  X.  2.S,  -27. 
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served  at  ttible  ;  Metellus  Scipio,  a  consul,  and  Reins,  a  rich  " 
knight,  disputed  for  the  hononr  of  having  invented  the  foie?;  (jrux} 
Formerly  all  the  senators  had  iu  common  one  silver  service,  which 
they  used  in  rotation  when  they  entertained  foreign  ambassadors.' 
Xow  some  of  them  had  as  much  as  1,000  pounds  Aveight  of  plate, 
and  a  little  later  Li\dus  Drusus  had  10,000  pouuds.^  They  re- 
quired for  their  houses  and  villas,  ivory,  precious  woods,  African 
niarlilc,  and  the  like.*  In  131  a  certain  Metellus  built  a  temple 
entirely  of  marble,  tor  these  nobles  disposed  of  royal  wealth.' 

In  twelve  years  the  war  indemnity  levii^d  irpon  Carthage,  v 
Antiochus,  and  the  ^tolians  had  amounted  to  nearly  £0,000,000. 
The  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  borne  by  the  generals  in  their  triumphs 
represented  as  much  more.'^  These  £12,000,000  will  be  easily 
doubled  if  we  add  all  the  plunder  that  was  taken  by  tht^  otticers 
and  the  soklicu's,'  the  sums  distributed  to  the  legionaries,'*  and  the 
valuables,  furniture,  stuffs,  silver  ware,  bronzes  brought  to  Europe 
from  the  tle])ths  of  Asia,  for  nothing  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the 
Komans.  L.  Scipio  exliibited  at  his  triumph  l,2ol  elephants'  tusks; 
Flaniininus  and  Fulvius  more  than  -300  marlilc  and  bronze  statues,'' 
massive  bucklers  of  gold  and  silver,  and  chased  vases.  Acilius 
even    carried    off    the    wardrobe    of    Antiochus,    Manlius    his    small 


'  ViUTO,  >le  lie  rust.,  iii.  11,  l") ;  L'olimi.,  viii.  10,  6. 

-  I'liiiy,  J£ift.  K((t.,  xxxiii.  11. 

'  Veil.  Pat.,  i.  -21. 

'  Voll.  I'at.,  i.  1:?,  U. 

'  Ad pauvos  homines  omncs  omnium  nationum  peamias  pernenisse.  (Cic,  /////,  Vrrr..f/r' 
•Supjj.,  48. 

'•  This  .statement  is  derived  from  the  last  fifteen  boolis  of  Livy,  and  includes  the  sums 
directly  depo.sited  iu  the  treasury  or  borne  in  the  triumphs  of  these  twelve  years.  The  fif;-ures 
probably  are  not  absolutely  exact,  but  the  sums  were  certainly  enormous.  Oarthage  paid  10,000 
talents,  .\ntiochiis  15,000,  the  .'Etoliaus  .500,  Ariarathus  300,  Philip  1,000,  Nabis  500,  in  all, 
27,.')00  talents.  M.  Mac6  {Lois  ayrairen,  p.  26)  has  made  an  estimate  for  the  forty  years, 
20S-167,  wliich  roaches  nearly  £'40,()0(),0(K).  Mengotti  (Del  Commercio  de'  Rovitini]  has  two 
cliapters  on  this  subject :  Prede  immetise  de'  liomani. 

'  See  p.  231,  the  condemnation  of  Acilius  Ghibrio.  I'he  Scipios  were  accused  of  peculation, 
and  Manlius  was  tlireatencd  with  prosecution. 

*  C.  Cornelius  gave  his  soldiers  70  ascs  apiece,  Marcellus  80,  Lenlulus  Il'O,  Plamiuinus 
^50,  Cato  270,  Scipio  400,  Manlius  Vulso  420,  Paulus  .-Emilius  200  denarii  in  Epirus  and  KM) 
after  his  triumph,  Lucullns  i)5()  drachm;c  (Plut.,  Lucullu..9,  54),  Pomi)eius  more  than  1,.500. 
(Phitarch,  Pom]).,  47.)  The  centurions  liad  twice  as  much  as  the  leijionaries.  and  tlio  hor.semeii 
tlu'ce  times  as  much.     (Livy,  pmsim.) 

"  Livy,  xxxiv.  52.  Poly  bins  (xxii.  1.3)  spealcs  of  a  crown  of  1.50  talents  offered  by  the 
yEtolians  to  Fulvius,  and.  Josephus  of  another  weighinir  4,000  gold  pieces  g'iven  to  Pompeius 
by  a  king  of  Egypt.     {Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.  5.) 

vol..  n.  ■  Q 
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tables  uud  side-boards.'  In  Ambraciu,  duee  the  resideuce  of  the 
kings  of  Epirus,  Fuhius  left  uotliing  but  the  bare  walls,  par  ides 
postcsfpie  nudatos? 

The  years  which  foUoAved  were  no  less  productive.  From  one 
campaign  Paulus  ^milius  brought  back  nearly  £2,000,000.'  Then 
came  the  wealth  of  Corinth  and  of  C'arthage  and  the  treasures  of 
Attains.     According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti  there  were  in  283  years 
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181  triumphs,  or  nearly  one  every  two  years.  The  principal  interest 
of  this  celebration  was  the  exhibition  of  the  booty.  It  was  not 
allowed    to   a   proconsul    to    return    with    empty    hands,    though   he 


'  Monopodia  et  ahacos.     (lAyy,  xxxix.  6.)     Polybiu-s  blames  this  pillage  severely  (ix.  10). 

-  Liv}',  xxxviii.  4.3.  This  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  had  distinguislied  himself  in  Spain,  gave 
while  censor  in  175  a  great  example  of  severity.  He  expelled  from  the  senate  his  brother 
i'ulviiis  because  the  latter  had,  without  order  of  the  consul,  abandoned  a  cohort  of  the  legion  of 
which  he  was  tribune.     (Val.  Max.,  II.  vii.  5.) 

'  fTniiis  imperatoris  pra-ila  Jiiiem  attulit  frihutoritm,  says  Cicero  strikingly.  {Qf-,  ii.  21.) 
It  was  customary,  liowever,  still  to  pay  tlie  twentietli  of  the  price  of  enfranchised  slaves ;  cus- 
toms and  port  dues  were  not  suppressed  until  the  year  62  or  til  by  the  tribune  Metellus  Nepos. 
Tliis  tribute  was  re-esfablislied  under  the  consulate  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  in  43. 

'  I'lihiiiff  ilr  France,  No.  2807  and  2808. 
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bad  bL'L'U  making  war  upon  the  poorest  of  men,  upon  those  in- 
tractable tribes  from  Avhom  he  could  not  even  make  prisoners  that 
might  be  sold  as  slaves.  There  was  no  profit  so  small  that  the 
Komans  disdained  it ;  iu  197  C'ethegus  deposited  in  the  ti-easmy 
79,000  denarii  and  Minucius  53,000,'  which  they  had  extorted, 
one  fi-om  the  Insubri,  the  other  fi-om  the  Ligui-ians. 

To  these  revenues  arising  fi-om  the  plunder  of  the  world  must 
be  added  the  gifts  made  willingly,  it  was  said,  by  the  cities  and 
pro\'inces.  The  ^tolians  offered  Fuhdus  a  gold  crown  of  150 
talents;  a  king  of  Egypt  sent  one  to  Pompeius  which  weighed 
4,000  gold  pieces  ;  and  there  was  no  city  favoured  by  exemption 
fi'om  tribute,  no  people  declared  fi-ee  who  did  not  feel  itself 
obliged  to  offer  to  a  victorious  proconsul  one  of  these  crowns, 
whose  weight  was  measiu-ed  by  the  servility  of  the  giver.  At  his 
triumph  Manlius  carried  200  of  them.'  As  the  republican  usage 
of  largesses  to  the  soldiers  prepared  the  way  for  the  imperial  usage 
of  (lonativa  to  the  legions,  so  these  gold  crowns  of  the  proconsuls 
became  the  (mrum  coronurium  of  the  emperors,  a  tax  which 
Em-opean  royalty  inherited  under  the  title  of  "  gift  of  happy 
accession."  The  State,  for  its  part,  received  every  year  the 
tributes  of  the  provinces,  the  product  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
slaves,  the  revenue  fi'om  the  public  domain,  from  customs  and  from 
the  muies,  which  latter  was  very  considerable,  that  of  Carthagena 
furnishing  an  amount  equal  to  25,000  di-achmaj  daily.^ 

Wliat  was  to  be  done  witii  all  this  gold  y  Public  works  con- 
sumed part  of  it ;  the  gods  had  a  share,  which  was  laid  up  in 
the  temples  against  puljlic  emergency ;  ^  the  people  also  claimed 
theu'  share.  The  idle  were  nimierou.s ;  above,  there  was  too  much 
wealth,  below  too  much  poverty.     To  occupy  them  and  amuse  them 


'  [The  denarius,  a  Roman  penny,  was  les.'*  than  a  franc  in  intrinsic  value. — Ed.] 

'  Livy,  .xxxix.  Cf.  Festu.s,  s.v.  Triumphales  corona:.  The  governors  even  who  had  not 
fought  required  them.     (Cic,  in  Pis.,  37.) 

'  Polybius,  xxxiv.  14.  To  the  taxes  regularly  paid  are  to  be  added  the  special  tribute  of 
the  terarii  and  that  of  the  orbi  and  of  the  vidua  for  the  tes  hordiarum  of  the  equites  eque 
publico,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  support  of  the  horses  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  cavalry. 

'  This  usage  lasted  as  long  as  pagan  Rome.  Aurelian  consecrated  in  the  temples  a  grant 
of  the  spoils  of  Palmyra.  Recently  has  been  found  ui  Cyprus  a  treasure  hidden  in  a  chamber 
several  meters  below  the  mosaic  floor  of  u  temple,  which  the  licathen  priests  had  been  pre- 
vented from  carrying  away  by  the  sudden  attack  of  the  persecution  to  which  they  in  tlieir  turn 
had  been  subjected  by  the  tJbristiuns. 
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public  fetes  were  given  incessantly,  some  still  of  u  serious  character, 
others  in  which  li<'ense  Avas  a  part  of  worship ;  in  the  circus  were 
countless  chariot  and  horse-races  and  coui'sing  of  hares  and  foxes. 
But  th(^se  amusements  of  the  good  old  times  seemed  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  Eome.  Men  who  had  run  the  world 
over  SAVord  in  hand,  killing  and  pillaging,  had  need  of  keener  ex- 
citements and  did  not  seek  them  from  Greece,  still  gracious  and 
graceful  even  in  her  decline,  avIio  would  have  for  her  fetes  only 
songs  and  garlands  and  beautifid  dtiucing  girls — all  the  splen- 
dours of  luxury  and  of  nature,  but  no  bloodshed.  The  Komau 
liad  shed  so  much  blood,  however,  that  he  loved  to  see  it  How, 
even  in  his  pleasures.  In  this  Avay  it  came  about  that  the  great 
carnivora  from  Africa  began  to  a])pear  in  Eome,  lions  and 
panthers  who  were  let  loose  upon  each  other,  and  soon  let  loose 
upon  human  prey ; '  and  this  spectacle  of  living  flesh  torn,  of 
limbs  crushed  by  wild  beasts,  caused  such  a  thrill  of  delight 
tlu'ough  the  amphitheatre,  that  to  satiate  the  eyes  of  the  jniblic 
a  new  kind  of  punishment  Avas  devised,  and  tlie  condemned 
criminal  Avas  ifaawn  to  Avild  beasts  in  the  arena. 

Enuius  says  :  "It  is  by  the  virtues  and  the  men  of  ancient 
days  that  the  Eepublic  is  preserved." 

Muribas  antiquis  sfaf  yes  romaiiii  pireisi/ue. 

This  theme  of  the  old  poet  has  been  adopted  by  those  Avho 
do  not  see  that  the  reucAval  of  all  things  is  the  Avorld's  law,  and 
that  the  life  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  a  perpetual  'becoming.' 
IIoAV  many  are  the  declamations  against  the  present  as  compared 
with  the  past,  against  luxury  and  the  perils  hidden  imder 
sumptuous  carpets,  expensive  vases,  and  all  beautiful  useless 
things  !  We  Avill  not  rencAV  the  old  complaint  made  under  this 
head  against  the  Eomau  nation  ;  but  Ave  will  unite  with  the 
Avisdom  of  all  nations  in  saying,  that  wealth  Avhich  is  not  the 
fruit  of  hiboiu-  and  its  kindred  vii'tues  profits  not  to  its  possessor  ; 
that  an  ill-acquired  fortune  goes  as  it  came,  leaving  much  moral 
ndn  beliiud  it ;    and  avc   Avill  add,   Avith  the   experience  of   iJolitical 

'  In  186,  tlie  first  renafio  of  lions  and  pantliers  was  given  by  M.  Fulvius.  (Livv,  xxxix.  22.) 
In  168  wore  seen  at  the  Inili  circeiifies  sixty-three  piUitliers.  forty  bears  and  elepliauts.  From  tliis 
time  on,  tlu-  curtile  lediles  were  obliged  to  furuish  wild  beasts  in  the  shows  that  they  ofiered  to 
the  people. 
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economists,  that  gold  is  like  the  water  of  a  i-i\'er  :  if  it  comes 
with  sudden  overllow  and  iiiimdation,  it  devastates ;  if  it  comes 
thi'ough  a  thousand  channels  slowly  circulating,  it  brings  life 
everj^where.  Eiirope,  in  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy. 
has  seen  such  an  inundation  of  gold  from  American  and  Australian 
mines.  But  this  enormous  increase  of  capital  produced  by  labour 
has  served  to  refit  all  its  industrial  apparatus,  and  there  has 
resulted  a  vast  addition  to  public  wealth  and  individual  comfort. 
15ut  it  was  by  war,  by  pillage  and  robbery  that  Eomo  passed 
suddenly  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  the  conquered  gold  served 
oidy  to  increase  the  sterile  luxiuy  of  those  who  possess(>d  it.  We 
cau,  therefore,  easily  picture  to  oiu'selves  the  disturbanc(>  caused 
bj'  this  sudden  change ; '  morals  coidd  not  stand  against  it  and  the 
contagion  of  example,  the  facility  of  finding  new  pleasures,  rapidly 
cai-rietl  corruption  into  tlie  larger  number  of  thi^  old  lioman 
families.  "After  the  ciiu<|uest  of  Maeedon,"  says  Pol^ybius,  "  men  - 
believed  themselves  able  to  onjoy  in  all  security  the  empire  of  the 
world  and  thc^  spoils'  thereof."  ' 

'\\'e    must,    therefore,    accept    as    historic    fact     these    words    of  ^ 
Juvenal:    "You  ask  whence  arise  our   disorders?     An  liiiiiible   lite 
in   other    days   preserved    tlie    imioccnee  (if    the   Latin  wonien.      Tivi- 
tracted   vigils,    hands    hardened   by    toil,    Hannibal    at    tlie   gates  of 
l\omo  and   Roman    citizcms  in   arms   upon    her   walls    guardinl   from 
vice    the    modest    dwellings    of    our   fathers.      Now   we    endun^    tho^ 
evils  of   a  long  peace  ;    luxury   has   fallen   upon  us  more  formi(hd)le 
llian   the  sword,   and  the  conquered   world  has  avenged  itself   upon' 
us   by    the    gift   of    its    vices.-'       Since    Eomo    has    lost    hi'r    iiublc 
l)overty,   Sybaris    and  Rhodes,   Miletus  and  Tarentum,  crowned   witli 
roses  and  scented  with  perfum(>s,  have  entered  within  our  walls."  ' 

This  plague,  corrupting  the  high  society  of  Rome  to  its  xcry 
core,  lasted  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  Paulus  iEmilius  to  Ves- 
pasian. We  shall  see  that  from  i\\c  to  six  generations  of  [iroiligatc^s 
were  needed  to  waste   the    spoils  of   conquest,  to    satiate   the    tliirst 


'  See  the  sketch  of  these  disoi-ders  given  by  Bindorus  (xxxvii.  ■'?),  ami  wluil   is  said  by 
Vcllciii.s  Paterciilus  (i.  II),  Val.'iins  :\Iaximus  (ix.  1),  Salliist,  and  nthors. 
"  I'olybiiis,  xxxii.  11. 

'  Pliiiv  (//l.'.■^  Nfit..  V.  7:  xxxii  i.  II)  inid  ■i'.irim^  (.!»;(..  ill.  ^>^)  say  I  lie  same. 
'  s„f..  vi.  L'S(i-l>iC. 
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for  pleasure,  and  to  wear  out  that  senatorial  aristocracy  which,  near 
the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  C!hristian  era,  came  to  be 
replaced  in  the  government  by  a  provincial  aristocracy  of  better 
stamp.  In  his  prologue  to  the  Triniimmus^  Plaiitus  represents 
Indigence  as  the  daughter  of  Jjuxury.  Let  a  century  pass,  and 
we  shall  see  these  nobles  as  mendicants  in  the  palace  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius ;    a  hundred  more,  and  they  will  have  disappeared. 

Some  of  the  old  Romans  made  a  vain  effort  to  stay  this  con- 
tagion. In  204,  seven  senators  were  degraded  from  their  position 
by   the    censors ;    seven   also    by    Gate ;    nine   in    174,    and   a    still 


Marble  Lion  found  at  Miletus.' 


larger  number  in  164.-  l')ut  the  censorship  itself  became  the 
reward  of  intrigue.  Valerius  Messala,  formerly  noted.,  obtained 
the  office  in  154.  From  tliat  time  all  disorders  seemed  authorized, 
and  until  the  year  116  there  was  not  a  single  erasure  from  the 
list  of  the  senate.  That  year,  however,  Metellus  at  one  blow 
removed  thirty-two  senators."  Among  those  who  were  expelled 
in  174,  was  a  former  proctor,  and  an  acting  prcetor,  the  son  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  A  Fabius  Maximus  was  leading  so  scandalous 
a  life,  tliat  the  prtetor  Pompeius  interfered  and  put  him  under  a 
guardian. 

The    most    illustrious    personages    disgi-aced    themselves   with    a 

'  Found  in  the  necropolis  at  Miletus  in  excavations  made  at  the  expen.se  of  M.de  liotlischlld 
by  MM.  O.  llayet  and  Alb.  Tliomas  (Milot  ct  Ic  ^olfc  Intmiquc  vol.  i..  pi.  22). 
"  Val.  Max.,  iii.  •') ;  Livy,  xlv.  lo. 
'  Livy,  Epit.,  ixii. 
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scandalous    shamelessness.      In    181,    the    censor    Lepidus,    a    prince 
of    the    senate,    and   also   pontifex   Maximiis,    employed   the   money 
of   the  public   treasury  in  constructing   a  dike  at  TeiTaciua  to  pro- 
serve  his   lands  fi'om    inundation.     Another  censor,   Fulvius,  carried 
off   the   marble   tiles   fi'om   the    sanctuary  of   the  Lacinian   Jimo    to 
cover   a   temple    which   he  was  building  at  Eome.     Public  indigna- 
tion having  forced  the  senate  to  condeimi  this  sacrilege,  the  censor 
contented   himself   with   carrying   the   tiles   back   into  the    court   of 
the   temple.      A   former   consxd,  AciUus    Glabrio,   was  soliciting   the  ■ 
censorship,  when   he   was   accused   of   peculation.     C'ato    swore   that 
there  were    certain  vases  of   gold  and  silver  which  he  had  seen   in 
the   camp    of    Antiochus   that    were   not   prodiiced   in   the   triumph, 
and   the  candidate  for  the  censorship  was   condemned   to  a   fine  of 
100,000  uses.     This  may  have  been  the  revenge  of  the  nobles  upon 
a  parvenu,'  but  these  peculations  wore  only  too  fi'equent.     A  com- 
missioner of   the    senate,   Decimus,  being    sent   into  Illp-ia,   allowed 
himself  to  be  bought  over  by  the  king  of  that  country  to  make  a 
fa\ourable    report.'-      In    141,   a    Metellus  was   recalled   from   Spain, 
where    the   war    at    this    moment    promised    fame   and   booty  ;    in 
his    rage   the    general    disorganized     the   army,    desti-oyed   the   pro- 
visions,   and    killed     the     elephants.       Others,    again,    refused    the 
provinces    assigned    them,    because    they   had    no   hope   of    gaining 
anything  from  them.'     In  Greece,  Licinius  was  tiu'ning  everything 
to     his     own     profit,     selling     even     fiuloughs     to     his     soldiers, 
trafficking    in    the    honoiu"    of    his    army    and    the    safety   of    tlie 
province.      A    Fulvius   Nobilior   disbanded   by  one   order   an  entire^ 
legion.     Two  consuls  were  disputing  for  a  province.     "  I  think,"  said 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  "  we  ought  to  exclude  both ;  for  one  has  notliing 
and    the    other    has   never  /enough."       From    the    time   of    Plautus, 
lioman   faith   had   come    into    discredit.       "  If    Jupiter,"    says    the 
poet,    "  should    open   liis   temple    to    perjurers,    there   would    not   be 
room  enough  for  them  in  the  Capitol."*     At  a  later  period  Lalxiius 
says  in  the  open  theatre:    "What  is  an  oath?     It  is  a   j'laster   to 
heal  debts." 

The   censors  and   tediles,  charged    with    the  care  of   tlie  public 
morals,    having    no    means    of   action    at    their    disposal,    only    from 

'  Livy,  xxxviii.  48.  '  Livy,  xlii.  t;).  ^  Livy,  xli.  l-'>. 

"  Cureul.,  276  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  ii.  5. 
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time  to  timo  made  an  example  wliicli  however  gave  no  general 
ulariii.  In  otlier  days  there  had  not  hcen  need  of  incessant 
watclifulness.  In  tlie  fii'st  place  the  old  Latin  religion  did  not 
legalize  disorder,  and  secondly,  in  these  little  States  where  each 
lived  inidci'  the  eyes  of  all,'  a  chaste  and  laborious  life,  fru- 
gality, disinterestedness,  appeared  virtues  necessary  to  the  State, 
and  the  citizens  themselves  kept  Avatch  over  their  own  morals.-' 
Bnt  in  this  immense  Eome,  the  capital  and  the  sewer  of  the  world, 
how  many  vices  must  have  satisfied  themselves  openlj' !  hoAV  many 
attempts  against  morals  have  been  committed  with  impunity  !  The 
absolute  inefficiency  of  the  administration  of  public  moi-als  and 
g(>neral  security  was  at  Eome  one  of  the  causes  which  precipitated 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Eepublic.  All  excesses  being  pcn-mittcd, 
luimberless  people  gave  way  to  them,  and  when  there  is  no  virtue 
left  in  social,  there  is  none  in  political  life. 

Montesquieu  says,  and  human  reason  admits  the  truth  of  his 
remark,  that  a  Eepublic  where  the  executive  is  always  feeble,  cannot 
endure  without  morality,  which  is  the  self-applied  curli  of  liberty. 
The  governing  class  at  Eome  having  it  no  longer,  and  that  which 
was  called  tlie  people  not  possessing  it,  all  the  ties  wliicli  once 
held  society  together  were  relaxed,  and  reUgion,  the  strongest  of 
all,  was  soon  to  break. 


III. — Decline  of  National  Eeligion  at  Eome. 

Philosophy  had  by  no  means  caused  these  innoA-ations,  but  in 
many  of  her  schools  had  fm'uished  reasons  for  regardiug  them  as 
legitimate.  The  old  Eoinans  held  her  responsible  for  the  changes 
which  were  produced  by  "  historic  fatality."  "  As  for  me,"  said 
"^  Pacuvius,  ''  I  hate  those  men  Avho  pass  their  time  in  philosoijhizing, 
not    in   acting."      This   was   the    protest    of   the    Eoman    conscience. 

'  The  Orcliian  law,  as  late  as  108,  ordered  that  during  late  dinner,  which  was  tlie  priiicipal 
meal  of  the  day,  the  doors  of  liouses  should  stand  open,  so  that  all  might  see  if  the  directions 
(if  the  sumptuarj-  laws  were  observed.  (Macr.,  Sat.,  ii.  18.)  Tlie  Ivomans,  says  Plutarch 
(Cat.,  23),  did  not  believe  that  there  .should  lie  left  fo  each  man  liberty  to  marry,  lo  rear 
children,  to  choose  lii.s  method  of  life,  to  make  banquets,  in  a  word  to  follow  his  own  taster  and 
inclinations  without  regard  to  the  judgment  and  ob.servatioii  of  any,  etc. 

■  .\uhis  Oellius,  xiii.  8. 
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C*uto,   ■\vlin    regarded    Socrates    as    a    l)al:)bler,    and    woidd    liave    con- 
fer   seeking    to    iiiodify    tlie    inaHii"rs    and 


liemember  this  and  hear 


demned  him  over  agani 
customs  of  his  fathers,  said  to  his  son 
it  in  mind  as  tlie  utter- 
ance of  an  oracle,  ^\hen 
this  race  shall  have  in- 
vaded us  -with  literature; 
Borne  ^vill  be  lost."  He 
was  certainlj'  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  famous 
d(>eree  of  101  which  ex- 
pelled philosophy.'  Six 
y(>ars  later,  the  exile  re- 
turned. 

The  senate  desired 
to  keep  peace  among  its 
subjects ;  the  Athenians 
having  pillaged  tlie  terri- 
tory of  a  Eocotian  city, 
the  affair  was  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  Sicyon, 
and  Athens  was  con- 
demned to  an  enormous 
fine  of  rjOO  talents,  which 
she  was  unable  to  ]«iy. 
She  solicited  an  abate- 
ment tVom  the  senate, 
and  in  order  to  obtain 
it,  sent  as  ambassadors  to 
"Rome  the  chiefs  of  the 
Porch,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Academy,  or,  as  I'liny  says,  "th(!  princes 

'  Aulus  Gelliiis,  Noc.t.  Alt.,  xv.  2. 

^Museum  of  tlie  Loiivro,  No.  712  of  I  lie  ( 'larac  catalogiio.  C'f.  Fi'iilmer,  Notice  de.  la 
stnilpfure.  antique  du  mufiSe  tiationnl  flu  Lnun-e,  p.  213-2L''>.  In  this  statue,  one  of  the  be.st 
pre.seiTed  that  we  liave,  lias  lieeii  seen  hy  t  urns  Mercury,  Germanicus,  l'"laniininus,  etc.  Upon 
tlie  shell  of  a  tortoise,  an  animal  eonsecraled  to  Mercury,  an  inscription  in  eliaraclers  of  the  last 
century  ot  the  Republic  gives  us  the  sculptor's  name,  CJleomenes,  son  of  ("leomenes  the  Athenian. 
The  Venus  de  Medici  is  the  work  of  Cleomenes,  .son  of  Apollodonis,  lienoe  it  has  been  supposed 
one  was  the  father  of  the  other.  By  coiumon  consent,  the  statue  i,-- now  called  iln^Oralur:  it 
wus  bought  by  Louis  XIV.  tlirou^i-li  the  agency  of  I'oussia. 
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of  wisdom."  The  throe  philosophers  were — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  C'rito- 
laiis  the  Peripatetic,  and  Carneades  [of  the  new  Academy],  a  great 
dialectician  and  orator,  to  whom  nature  had  given  "  all  the  weapons 
of  strength  and  grace  "  (153).  While  awaiting  the  discussion  of  the 
affair-,  the  thi-ee  envoys  gave  public  lessons.  The  Eoman  yoiith 
crowded  about  them  surprised  and  charmed  at  this  new  world 
which  the  Greeks  unveiled  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
Eomans,  a  people  of  action,  Greek  philosophy  could  succeed  only  u 
by  its  dii-ect  influence  upon  ideas  which  were  limited,  and  morals 
which  were  already  becoming  corrupt.  For  them,  Aristotle  was 
too  abstract,  Plato  too  much  an  enthusiast  ;  indifferent  to  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus  as  to  the  catalepsies  of  Zeno,  they  left  dogmas 
and  concerned  themselves  only  with  results.  Gritolaus  might 
indeed  say  to  them  :  "  The  object  of  life  is  the  perfect  exercise 
of  reason ;  "  and  Diogenes :  "  Virtue  is  the  only  good,  vice  the 
only  evil  ; "  they  admired  without  really  comprehending  this 
austere  morality  and  philosophy  which  sought  to  carry  the  idea 
of  absolute  right  into  matters  where  the  old  Latin  spirit  recognized 
only  practical  wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  individual,  a  con-^ 
sideration  of  his  personal  interest,  for  the  State,  that  of  the  public 
advantage.  But  they  listened  attentively  to  the  founder  of  the 
third  academy,  Carneades,  Avho  undermined  all  schools  of  philo- 
sopliy  by  showing  tlieir  weak  side  ;  who  destroyed  religion  by 
pointing  out  that  the  great  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
namely,  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  had  been  acquired  by  a 
thousand  foolish  mistakes ; — the  worship  of  the  gods,  by  proving 
that  there  was  no  more  reason  for  accepting  one  di\dnity  than 
another ; — the  oracles,  by  opposing  to  them  human  freedom  ;  and 
inorality,  by  victoriously  supporting  contradictory  cases. 

Tlius.  trifling  \\\t\\  the  most  formidable  questions,  Carneades 
exhibited  his  brilliant  talents  before  a  Eoman  audience,  and  gained 
a  popularity  useful  for  his  embassy.  His  famous  discourse  on 
political  sagacity  was  an  indirect  defence  of  Athens,  which,  in 
pillaging  Oropus,  had  committed  an  expedient  but  unjust  act,  as 
Eome  had  done  so  many  times.  It  has  been  said  that  this  school, 
of  which  C'icero  Avas  the  pui)il.  did  not  merit  all  the  discredit  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  this  dangerous  sentence  of  the  great 
orator   has   been   quoted:     "To  plead  all    that  can  be   said,  for   and 
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against,  is  the  surest  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth."  To  plead 
it,  no ;  to  seek  it,  yes ;  for  doubt  and  the  examination  of  all 
sides  of  a  question  are  par  excellence  the  scientific  method,  that 
which  eliminates  false  hypotheses,  and  leaves  only  true  theories. 
Still  further,  it  is  essential  that  from  these  controversies  which 
make  so  many  ruins  something  should  remain  intact  like  the  lamps 
beneath  the  broken  pitchers  of  Gideon.  But  how  often  is  the 
miad  di-awn  in  divers  directions,  and  distm-bed  by  subtle  discussions, 
when  the  conscience  wavers,  and  the  belief  in  abstract  right  is  lost. 
With  this  scepticism  taught  by  the  new  Academy,  the  minds  of 
men  lost  those  iirm  principles  so  necessary  for  living  an  honourable 
life.  Not  denying,  therefore,  that  [even  in  dogma]  the  chemical 
changes  of  death  niay  be  those  also  of  a  new  life  springing  from 
it,  I  can  understand  the  alarm  which  Cato,  that  resolute  defender 
of  the  past,  felt  at  this  destructive  logic,  which,  to  men  weary 
of  their  superstition  and  of  the  darkness  in  which  they  had  lived, 
appeared  a  weapon  for  combat  and  deliverance. 

After  the  great  success  of  C'arneades,  Cato  adjured  the  senate 
to  answer  these  philosophers  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  send  them 
back  to  theii-  own  country.  "They  persuade  men,"  he  said,  "to 
believe  whatever  they  will,  and  truth  and  falsehood  are  so  blended 
in  their  arguments,^  that  no  one  can  separate  the  two.  Let  them 
go  and  teach  the  youth  of  Greece ;  let  us  keep  our  children 
submissive,  as  heretofore,  to  laws  and  magistrates."  But  it  was 
too  late ;  the  initiation  had  been  effected,  and  Carneades,  in  leaving 
Eome,  left  behind  him  a  tatal  ciu'iosity,  that  philosophy  of  doubt 
which  two  centiuies  later  disquieted  Cicero,  even  when  ho  was 
sjieakiug  no  longer  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  statesman.  "  In 
respect  to  the  new  Academy,"  he  said,  "  I  seek  not  to  challenge 
it,  and  I  implore  its  silence ;  for,  if  it  should  fall  upon  these 
principles  which  we  are  now  establishing,  it  would  soon  leave 
nothing  but  ruins."  ^ 

The  influence  of  Carneades  was  maintained  by  his  successor 
I'litomachus,  who,  if  he  did  not  teach  in  Eome,  at  h^ast  pro- 
pagated    scepticism     there     by     his     writings,     one     of      which     he 

'  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.,  vii.  .30. 

^  C'lc,  do.  Ley.,  \.  13:  Mmia.s  edet  ntiwi.i :  ipmm  r/ijii/rm  ly,,  jilticnrp  ritjn'o,  .tu/imoivre  non 
auilco. 
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inscribed  to  the  poet  Ijueilins,  and  another  to  the  consul  Cen- 
sorimis.' 

The  invasion  was  rapid.  Less  than  two  generations  after  the 
senatns-consultuni  had  decreed,  in  that  imjterative  fashion  the  senate 
was  wont  to  employ  :  "  Let  these  people  depart  from  Rome ;  nil 
Ronuc  ne  essent,"  Pompeiiis  went  to  Rhodes  to  salntc  tlic  i)hilo- 
sopher  Posidonius,  and  lowered  the  consular  emblems  befor(^ 
science,  forbidding  his  lictors  to  strike,  as  was  the  custom,  at 
the  door  of  the  house.- 

The  impulse  towards  tliis  new  way  was,  however,  independent 
of  Carneades  and  of  all  schools  of  philosojjliy.  The  enfeebling  of 
tlic  national  religion  dates  fi'oui  an  early  day.  When  any  mis- 
fortime,  pestilence  or  famine,  fire  or  military  disaster  fell  upon 
the  city,  the  Romans  were  more  exasperated  at  the  evil  which 
tlunr  gods  had  not  prevented,  than  grateful  for  the  victories  in 
-^A'liich  they  were  well  a\\ar(>  that  the  courages  of  their  soldiers 
had  tlie  chief  part,  and  they  came  to  fi'ol  that  these  protectors 
of  their  ancestors  had  grown  powei'less.  In  vain  during  the  dis- 
astrous times  of  the  second  Punic  war  liad  they  multiplied  their 
temples  and  sacrifices,  their  expiations  and  sacred  games,  heaven 
^  liad  long  remained  deaf  to  their  snjiplications,  and  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  foreign  superstitions.  Tlien,  Hannibal  being  dead 
and  tlie  danger  past,  the  credit  of  these  divinities  of  the  con- 
cpiered  had  in  its  turn  diminished,  at  least  among  the  nobles, 
for  whom  Ennius,  a  dependent  of  C'ato,  had  translated  into  Ijatin 
the  work  of  Euhemerus.''  This  traveller  asserted  that  he  had  seem 
in  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Arabia  a  golden  column,  upon  which 
-were  inscribed  the  actions  and  the  death  of  Saturn,  Jupiter  and 
odier  gods,  former  kings  of  the  country,  deified  by  popular 
credulity.  To  people  Olympus  with  deified  men  was  to  destroy  at 
one  l)l()Av  all  tli(^  lieathen  religions.  Ennius  was  no  more  respectful 
towards  the  i)i-iests  than  toAvards  their  gods.  His  sarcasms,  which 
prof(!sse(l  to  be  aimed  only  at  (charlatans,  struck  higher.  ''  I 
despise,"    he  says,    "  the  auguries  of   the    country  of   the   Marsi   as 

'  Cic,  Acnd.,  ii.  .S1..S2. 

-  Winy,  Hixf.  Xnf.,  vii.  •'!!,  on  Cariu'adt's,  (Of.  M.  M:n-llia.  in  tlu'  Tlrnio  iliv  di'u.r  Muix/i'-- 
for  ISOS.) 

■*  'lepa  at'ttynaipii.  I'^ilu'iiuTiis  \v:i-  a  disciple  (if  TIihoiIdi'iis,  siii'iiamrd  tlw  Allii'ist.  {Dii.d.. 
V.   It  -!().) 
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Avcll  as  the  fortime-tellers  of  the  vilUige,  and  the  astrohigers  'of 
the  market-place,  the  prognosticators  of  Isis,  and  the  interpreters 
of  dreams.  They  have  neither  divine  art  nor  hnnian  knowledge. 
They  are  impudent  liars,  idlers  and  fools,  or  beggars  urged  hv 
hunger.  They  know  not  whither  to  go,  and  they  assume  to  lead 
us ;  they  promise  treasuries  while  they  beg  an  obol.  I.et  them 
raise  then-  obol  upon  the  credit  of  this  promised  wealth,  and 
give  us  what  remains."  ^ 

But  we  must  speak  seriously  of  things  which  believers  hold 
as  serious.  That  which  Ennius  despises,  and  with  .-ucli  good 
reason,  was,  nevertheless,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Latin  religion, 
since  the  ancient  Romans  considered  the  signs  interpreted  by  the 
priests  as  a  diA'iue  revelation  constantly  renewed  by  gods  ever 
present  in  the  midst  of  their  people.  For  this  reason  the  Eoman 
statesmen,  wliile  they  left  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  at  liberty 
to  say  whatever  they  pleased,  for  their  oami  part  carefully  sup- 
ported the  ancient  institution.  "It  is  not  well,"  said  the  poutifex^ 
Aurelius  Cotta,  "  to  deny  in  public  the  existence  of  the  gods  ;  but 
in  private  it  is  a  different  matter ;  "  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
do  so.-' 

Polybius,  who  was  a  friend  of  Cato,  the  comisellor  of  Scipio 
uEinilianus,  and  the  most  honest  man  of  his  time,  being  disgusted 
with  the  popular  religion  which  had  become  for  some  a  school  of 
scandal,  while  it  remained  for  others  a  rude  and  gross  superstition, 
banished  Providence  fi'om  his  history,  and  replaced  it  hj  a 
stern  sentiment  of  personal  and  public  duty.  lie  denied  that 
there  was  suffering  reserved  for  the  Avicked,  but  he  maintained 
a  severe  resj)onsibility  to  society  and  to  a  man's  OAvn  conscience ; 
finally,  Avith  that  jiroud  scorn  of  the  crowd  so  common  to  superior 
minds,  he  regarded  a  system  of  Avorship  merely  as  a  useful  method 
of  governing  and  restraining  men.^  When  wc  see  Cato,  augm-  and 
censor,   unable  to  comprehend  how  tAvo  soothsayers  could  look  eacli 


'  Cic,  de  Dh'in.,  i.  58. 

"  Cic,  Je  Xat.  deor.,  i.  26;  ii.  .3;  and  <li^  Dii:,  ii.  24.  Cfe.«av,  pontitVx  .Miiximu.s,  was  an 
agnostic.  [This  was  very  iiuicU  the  attitude  of  many  ecclesiastics  in  the  Renaissance,  notably  at 
the  conrt  of  Leo  X. — -E^.]^ 

'  Polybius,  vi.  56.  To  Varro,  to  Ihe  pontifex  Scferola,  to  Cicero  hini.self  (Cf.  de  Nat.  deoi:^ 
and  dc  Dii in., passim)  the  old  religion  was  no  more  than  this.  AVc  liave  already  seen  that 
l'"laniininns  feared  being  detained  by  pretended  prodigie.s. 
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other  in  the  face  without  laughiug,  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
that  the  government  should  allow  the  gods  to  be  insulted  with 
impunity,  so  long  as  the  magistrates  were  held  in  respect.' 

Clever  reasoners,  Varro  for  instance,  and  the  pontifex  Scsevola,'- 
who  was  consul  in  95,  escaped  from  the  difficulty  by  distinguish- 
ing many  kinds  of  theologies ; 
that  of  the  poets,  at  most  good 
for  the  theatre ;  that  of  the 
philosophers,  discussed  by  reason; 
that  of  the  State  and  the  people, 
which  the  laws  were  bound  to 
respect  and  defend.  The  last, 
as  we  have  seen,'  consisted  only 
in  diy  and  empty  formalities 
which  touched  neither  the  in- 
tellect nor  the  heart ;  the  second 
remained  inaccessible  to  the 
crowd,  and  brought  forth  nothing 
but  doubt;  the  tii-st  alone,  that 
of  the  poets,  was  dear  and  vital. 
But  what  instrucMon  could  be 
derived  from  those  scandalous 
imitations  of  the  licentious  plays 
of  Athens,  where  the  gods  were 
given  up  to  the  ridicule  of  their 
worshippers '? 

It  was  in  vain  that  the 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  had 
been  expelled  from  Eome,  their 
influence  remained  there,  and  Greek  education  taking  the  place 
of  the  Eti'uscan,  spread  abroad  in  families  and  in  the  heart  of 
new  generations  contempt  for  the  old  customs  and  the  religion 
of    their   forefathers.       Besides,    decrees    of   expulsion   reached    only 


Provideuce.* 


f 


'  St.  Augustine,  de  Cir.  Dei.,  ii.  12:  Poetas  Romanos  nulli  deorum  pejiereisse.  (Cf.  Cic,  de 
Nat.  dear.,  i.  26.) 

^  St.  Augustine,  de  Civ.  Dei.,  vi.  27  :  Prima  theulogia  marime  accommodata  est  ad  theatrum 
seeunda  ad  mundum,  ferfia  ad  urhern. 

^  Vol.  i.,  p.  04,  ■■<,y. 

*  Statue  iu  the  Ltnure,  No.  32.3  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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the  distiuguished  musters,  and  uot  the  ob.scm-e  erowd  gathered 
in  the  great  city/  those  Gneculi  who  entered  everywhere  as 
slaves,  as  sculptors,  painters,  teachers,  parasites :  a  crafty  and 
deceitful  race  greatly  in  demand  for  their  acuteness  of  mind  and 
skill  in  speech.^  In  ancient  Greece  the  education  of  the  young- 
was  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  government ;'  the  Romans,  with 
rare  exceptions  when  the  magistrates  intervened,  left  this  matter 
to  private  enterprise.  Poly- 
bius  reproaches  them  for  it, 
and  it  appears  from  a  sen- 
tence in  Plautus  what  fruits 
were  borne  by  this  liberty  : 
"  Am  I  youi"  slave,  or  are 
you  mine  ? "  says  a  scholar 
to  his  tutor  in  the  Bac- 
vhides.  Consider  also  the 
lamentations  of  poor  Lydus, 
and  his  comparison  of  the 
new    manners  witli    the  old.^ 


Terence, 


enumerating 


th( 


tastes  of  fashionable  young 
men  at  random,  places  philo- 
soi)hers  along  with  horses 
and  hunting-dogs.''  Mean- 
while the  most  illustrious 
Romans    of     the    time,    the  Sculptor." 

Scipios,   Paulus  iEmilius,  all 

tlu!  nobility  and  all  who  strove  to  copy  fine  manners,  suiTounded  their 
children  with  Greek  instructors.  But  how  coidd  conquered  men, 
slaves  bought  in  the  market,  bring  up  the  sons  of  the  eoncjuerors 
in    tlie    strong    vu'tues   of   the   earlier   age  ?      "  The    Romans,"    said 


'  noXif  cii  Ti  tpvXov  uTTu  rz/c  'KXXtie^D*;  l-mppiov  oput  Kctrti  to  irapov  Tixiv  Towvruiv  avOpwmuv. 
(I'olybius,  xxxii.  10.) 

''  Seo  Oip.,  da  Orat.,  \.  'I'i.,  -A,  also  \\w  pro  FUicai  iiiid  lii.s  lutters. 

'  riiuy,  Hut.  Nat.,  xxxv.  11.  Cf.  Suet.,  de  III.  (/ramm.  Soo  tlu!  Ephcbie  attiiiue  of  M. 
Albt'rt  Duinout. 

'  Tlacchides,  202,  473,  seq. 

'  .  .  .  .  Aut  equim  alere  aut  cane.i  ad  venandum,  nut  ai/  p/nl'i.iap/ii/-^.     (Andr.,  .5.5.) 

"  From  the  niuseuin  in  llio  J'ilta  Atbcmi. 
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Cicero's  fatlier,    ''are  like  the  Syriau  slaves;    lie  who  knows  Greek 
best  is  the  worst."  ^ 


IV. — Increasing  Porularitv  of  Oriental  Eeligions. 

If  we  must  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  morals,  and  tlic  intro- 
duction of  new  vices  into  the  Roman  life,  is  it  right  also  to 
regret  the  work  of  destruction  accomplished  iu  the  matter  of 
religious  beliefs  ?  ■  In  the  first  place,  the  decay  of  the  old  faith 
was  inevitable,  and  this  alone  is  a  reason  for  resigning  ourselves 
to  it.  liut,  furthei',  the  place  these  eri'ors  occupied  in  men's  minds 
was  now  ready  to  be  filled  by  a  better  idea  of  divinity,  an  idea 
of  wliich  Cicero  had  a  glimpse.  This  death  then  was  but  a  \, 
renewal  of  life.  A  certain  amoimt  of  time  must  pass,  for  the 
doul)t  ■\\'hich  was  the  herald  of  a  purer  faith  came  as  yet  but  to 
few,  and  the  old  religion  had  too  strong  a  hold  on  all  the  habits 
of  life  to  be  easily  wrenched  from  them.  Although  Eoman  poly- 
theism gaA'o  verv  little  comfort  in  this  life  or  hope  for  another, 
although  it  was  worn  out  by  hard  usage,  the  crowd  could  not  free 
themselves  fi'om  the  superstitious  fears  they  had  so  long  enter- 
tained. The  futm-e  was  still  sought  in  the  entrails  of  victims, 
and  in  the  flight  of  birds,  a  strange  superstition  which  has  not 
long  been  extinct,  if  indeed  it  be  so  now,  since  it  yet  siu'vives 
in  Grreece.^  Prodigies  were  still  regarded,  and  must  be  solemnly 
expiated  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods  ;  the  senators  themselves 
were  tilled  with  terror  when  the  consiils  made  known  to  them 
that  a  five-legged  calf  had  been  born  ;  and  two  men  of  iron  will, 
]\Iarius  and  Sylla,  were  no  more  than  children  before  omens.  One 
took  coimsel  of  a  Syrian  projAetess  named  Martha,  and  an  ass 
seeking  to  drink,  and  two  scorpions  fighting,  showed  him  what 
he  must  do ;  the  other  had  faith  iu  dreams  and  in  amulets. 
Such  are  the  imbelievers  of  om-  day  who  are  afraid  of  bad  luck, 
and  that  personage  in  the  play  who  is  frightened  at  the  soimd  of 
his  own  thimder-machine  which   he  has   just   had   mended   by    the 

'  Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.  60. 

-  Tdh  biiLs,  i.\.  10. 

^  Pt'i'rot.  Mim.  iTarrhinl.,  p.  388. 
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blacki^inith  roimd  the  comer.  Superstition  and  fre(>-tliiiikiiio'  keep 
house  together  in  certain  minds,  as  do  the  two  Masters  in 
others.  Some,  after  being  sceptical,  recover  theii*  faith  under  the 
stroke  of  misfortune ;  this  is  common  to  all  times.  As  for  the 
mass  of  the  population,  it  kept  its  lares  and  peuates,  its  rustic 
gods,  and  its  faith  in  that  Jupiter  opflmus  maximns  who 
reigned  in  the  Capitol,  and  who  caused  Eome  to  reign  over 
the    world.      But    many   whose   religious    sentiment   was   not   fully 


Peuates. ' 

satisfied  by  the  arid  formalism  of  the  national  religion,  sought 
new  heavens,  and  called  down  from  them  foreign  gods.  Already 
had  Apollo,  vEseulapius,  Venus  Erycina,  and  the  Phrygian 
Cybele    received    rights  of   Eoman  citizenship,'-    and  the  old   Italian 


'  The  peuates  nre  represented  on  coiu9  ami  inednls  in  different  aspects.  The  Virgil  of  the 
Vatican,  from  which  the  above  repre-sentation  is  taken,  has  given  to  the  protectors  of  /Eneas  a 
venerable  air  and  the  costume  of  priests  and  priestesses  offering  sacrifice,  -n-ithout  however, 
assigning  them  any  names.     See,  upon  these  divinities,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

"  See  vol.  i.,  p.  554,  seq.  In  the  worship  of  Cvhele,  the  liturgy  was  altogether  (3reek 
(Serv.,  in  Georg.,  ii.  .394);  it  was  nearly  the  same  with  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  (C'ic,  de  Leg., 
ii.  9;  II  in  I'en:,  \.  72.)  The  priests  of  Ceres  were  generally  called  from  Naples  or  Velia. 
(Die,  prn  liatho,  24  ;  Val.  Ma.x.,  i.  1 .) 

VOL.  11.  .  R 
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diviiuti(\s  hail  List  tlnir  special  character,  assuming  a  Greek  form 
and  less  austere  manners.  Faunus  and  Sylvanus  had  become  Pans, 
Satyi's,  and  Silcnuses.  Djanus  Djana  gave  up  the  double  foi-m 
and  Home  retained  the  huntress  Diana.     Tages  had  given  place  to 


Maluta  01-  Leucothea  (the  dawu).- 

Mcrcury,    Libitina    to    Proserpine,     Sancus    to    Hercules.       Matuta, 


'  S_ylvauus  had  lost  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  higher  classes,  but  this  guardian  of  the  house 
cud  field  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  and  142)  retained  the  coutideuce  of  the  poor.  The  nancfiis  saeer 
had  brotherhoods  in  all  the  provinces,  cultorei  Silvcmi;  there  were  some  in  Lutetia,  and  some 
have  been  found  in  Macedon.  See  two  curious  inscriptions  on  one  of  these  colleges  in  lieuzey, 
MUaion  de  Maccd.,  p.  71,  and  in  Orelli,  1800. 

'"  Koux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  iv.  3i-d  series,  pi.  39. 
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the    goddess    of    the    inoming,    had    been    changed    iuto     Leiicuthea, 
aud  Poi-tunmus  into  Pahemon  or  j\Iclicertes. 

An   example  will  show  the  effect  of  this  transformation.     The 
ancient    Faiunis,    the    revered    diAiuitv    of    fields    and    tioeks/    the 
infallible    oracle,    revealing    the    futiu'e    now   by    tlreams,    now    by 
mysterious  voices,  as-    . 
sumes    horns    and    a 
goat's    tail,    and    be- 
comes the  merry  and 
amorous       satyr       of 
Greece,  pm-suing   the 
nymphs  when  intoxi- 
cation did  not  retard 
his  footsteps. 

Following  these 
Greek  divinities,  the 
more  dangerous  gods 
of  the  East  slipped 
into  the  city,  as  early 
as  220  ;  Isis  and 
Serapis  had  temi)les 
which  the  s(>nate 
ordered  to  be  de- 
stroyed.'- 

An  attempt  was 
made,  even  in  181, 
to  establish  these  in- 
novations by  a  pious  iSai>r. 
fraud.  "  Some  la- 
bourers on  the  farm  of  T.ucius  Petilius,  a  notary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Janiculum,  digging  the  grovmd  deeper  than  usual,  discovered 
two  stone  ch(>sts,  al)out  eight  feet  long  and  foiu-  broad.  Both  the 
chests  had  iiisci'iptidiis  in  (ireck  and  Latin  IcttiTs,  one  signifying 
that  thci-ciii  was  buried  Numa  INmipilins,  the  dtlicr  that  therein 
were  contained  his  books.  .  .  .  in  flic  latter  were  fo\md  two 
bnndk^s,    each    cuntainiug    seven    budks  ;    seven    were    in    Latin,    and 


'  llur.,  (.'«/•)«.,  iii.  16  ;   \  irg.,  .En.,  vii.  bl  :  Cic,  de  Xat.  </eor.,  ii.  'J:   iii.  (i. 
'■'  Vul.  Mux.,  i.  a. 
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related  to  tlie  pontifical  law,  aud  seven  in  Greek,  containing 
philosophy.  .  .  .  The  praetor,  on  reading  the  contents"  [of  the 
Latin   books],    "perceived   that    most    of    them   had   a   tendency   to 


-^.^/^f^ 


Worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis.' 

undermine    the    established    system   of    religion,^ 


and    declared 


'  From  a  painting  in  Pompeii.  Tlie  temple  is  built  near  a  sacred  -n-ond  :  the  statue  of  Isis 
stands  upon  a  little  column,  Egyptian  in  cliaracter;  in  front,  a  sphinx  with  human  head  seems 
to  represent  Serapis-Bacdnis  or  Liber,  a  priest  of  whom,  earrvinar  a  cymbal  and  the  mystic 
basket,  seems  to  be  conversing  with  the  priestess  of  Isis.  (Cf.  Roux,  Kercidanum  et  Pompei, 
vol.  i.  pi.  58.) 

-  Plerrique  dissolvendarum  religiormm  esse.  (Livy,  xl.  29.)  Tlie  same  historian  asserts 
that  certain  of  these  books  appeared  to  be  entirely  new  :  recentissima  specie.     Numa  could  not 
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that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  that  those  books  ought  not 
to  be  read  or  preserved,  and  the  senate  decreed  tliat  they 
should  withont  dehiy  be  V)urned  in  the  comitium,''  which  was 
done  (181). 

The  Oriental  divinities  gave  a  new  cast  to  the  religious 
convictions  oi  men,  to  whom  a  very  crude  form  of  worship  had 
so  long  sufficed.'  Born  in  the  scorching  East,  these  deities  required  i^ 
savage  rites  and  pious  orgies.  Dramatic  spectacles,  intoxicating 
ceremonies  affected  violently  the  dull  Eoman  mind,  c^xcitiMl  religious 
frenzy,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Roman  felt  those  transports 
which,  according  to  the  character  of  the  doc- 
trine and  the  condition  of  the  mind,  produce 
effects  diametrically  opposite — absolute  purity 
of  life  or  the  excess  of  debauchery  sanctified 
by  religious  belief.  Asiatic  slaves,  now 
numerous  at  Eom(>,  certainly  carried  on  an 
unnoticed  proselytism,  as  happened  later  in 
the     beginnings     of    Clmstianity.       We    may  sei-ipis  und  isis.- 

clearly     indicate    by    descril)ing    the    rites    of 

two  of  these  faiths  into  what  new  and  hitherto  untried  paths 
the  religious  spirit  of  tlie  Emnans  had  drifted.  Lucretius  thus 
pictures  the  feasts  of  Gybcle,  omitting  the  scandalous  details : — 

"  The  Greek  poets  when  they  sing  of  the  earth  represent 
her  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  lions,  her  brows  girt  Avith 
a  mural  crown.  .  .  .  ]\[utilated  priests  accompany  her  .  .  .  .  ; 
drums  resound  under  tlieir  hands ;  cymbals  and  trumpets  mingle 
tlieir  strident  tones  witli  tlie  intoxicating  harmonies  of  the  Phrygian 
flute.  .  .  .  Javelins  they  bear,  the  weapons  of  tlieir  fury,  and 
tlie  mute  image  of  the  goddess  traverses  the  great  city  without 
manifesting  her  sireut  beneficence.  Silver  and  bronze  coins, 
and  flowers  strew  the  route  by  which  the  procession  moves.  The 
goddess  and  her  priests  are,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
roses.      Then    a    troop    nf    iii'iiied    men   with   crested   heads    dance, 

Imve  written  in  Greek,  and  the  pr:etor  of  the  year  Isl  could  not  have  understood  the  Latin  of 
Nunia. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  01. 

"  Serapis  coiffed  with  tlie  niorlin.-;  and  Isis  wiili  ihe  loins  Howpv  standing-  face  to  face,  each 
lienriner  ears  of  corn,  .syiuhol.s  of  fertility.  Uever.-ie  of  a  bronze  coin  of  Antoninus,  struck  at 
.•Vle.\andria. 
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leaping   in   time    to    the    music,    while    tlio    blood    nms    from    the 
wounds  they  give  each  other."'  ' 

These  strange  .solemnities  made  part  of  the  public  worship,- 
and  a  certain  decency  was  observed  in  them.  But  tlie  mysteries 
of   Piacchus,  carried  (m  secretly,  liad  no    such  restraints.      We  give 

the  story  nearly  in  the  words 
of   Livy : — 

A  Greek  of  mean  con- 
dition came  into  Etruria, 
bringing  with  him  these 
secret  and  noctm-nal  rites. 
They  were  at  first  imparted 
to  but  a  few,  but  after- 
wards communicated  to  great 
numbers,  both  men  and 
women  ;  the  infection  of  this 
mischief,  like  the  contagion 
of  disease,  spread  fi-dm 
Etruria  to  Eome,  where  the 
size  of  the  city  affording 
greater  room  for  such  vil- 
lanies  and  more  means  of 
concealment,  cloaked  it  at 
first ;  but  information  of  it 
was  at  length  brouglit  to 
the  consul  Postumius  in  the 
following  manner :  ^Ebutius, 
whose  father  had  held  eques- 
trian rank  in  tlie  army,  was 
left  fatKerless,  and  his  guar- 
dians dying,  he  was  brought 
up  by  his  mother,  Duronia, 
and  his  stepfather,  Eutilus.  Duronia  was  entirely  under  the 
influence   of   her   husband,    and    Sempronius   having    so    dealt    with 

a    good    account    of 


=^r  ^      r 


Cybele. 


llis 


ward's    property    that    he    could    not    give 


'  Be  Xaf.  ret:,  ii.  601-6,34. 

^  Id  20.5  a  decree  of  the  senate  established  the  worship  of  Cvbele. 

^  Cybele,  crowned  with  Jpwers.     Bronze  statuette  in  the  Cabhief  de  France,  No.  2919. 
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it,  -wished  to  have  tli(>  voimg  man  made  away  with  or  boimd 
by  some  tie  to  submission.  The  Bacchaualian  rites  furnished  a 
way  to  effect  tlie  ruin  of  the  youth.  His  mother  told  liim  t]i:;t 
she  had  made  a  vow  in  his  behalf  during  a  recent  illness  that 
if  he  should  recover  she  would  cause  him  to  be  initiated  into 
the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  This  vow  she  called  upon  him  to 
fulfil ;  the  young  man  consented,  having  no  idea  of  anv  evil 
or  danger  in  so  doing,  and  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
a  fre(>(lwoman  named  Ilispala  Fecenia  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
Upon  hearing  this  the  woman  in  great  terror  broke  out,  "  May  the 
gods  preserve  you  from  it  !  "  and  went  on  to  imj^recate  Aeugeance 
and  destruction  upon  those  who  had  advised  him  to  such  a  step. 
Tlie  young  man  informed  her  that  it  was  his  mother  who  had 
counselled  it  ^itli  the  approbation  of  his  stepfather.  "  Your  step- 
father, then,"  she  said,  "  is  eager  to  destroy  you,"  and  being 
greatly  urged,  she  went  on  to  say,  after  imploring  pardon  of  tlie 
gods  and  goddesses,  if  in  the  excess  of  her  affection  for  licr  lover 
she  was  about  to  disclose  what  ought  not  to  be  revealed,  that  when 
a  slave  she  had  once  gone  to  that  place  of  worship  as  an  attendant 
upon  her  mistress,  hut  that  since  she  had  obtained  licr  liberty 
she  had  never  re-visited  it,  and  that  she  knew  it  to  bo  a  receptacle 
of  all  kinds  of  debaucheries.  She  entreated  the  young  man  to 
escap(!  the  danger,  and  not  plunge  himself  into  a  situation  where 
he  must  suifei'  and  commit  all  that  was  infamous. 

Ui^on  making  known  to  his  mother  his  determination  not  to 
obey  her  in  tlic  affair,  ^-Ebutius  was  at  once  driven  out  of  the 
house,  and  went  to  his  aunt  ^butia,  wlio  advised  him  to  reveal 
to  the  consid  tlie  whole  matter. 

The  consul  having  satisfied  himself  that  ^-Ebutius  had  spoken  truly, 
desired  his  own  mother-in-law  to  send  for  the  freedwoman  Ilispala. 
The  latter  on  finding  herself  sunnnoned  to  the  liouse  of  a  woman 
of  high  rank  and  respectable  character,  was  much  alarmcHl,  and  on 
ccmiing  to  the  door  and  s(n'ing  the  lictors  in  attendance  believed 
herself  lost.  Both  the  consul  and  his  mother-in-law,  Sulpicia,  ex- 
erted themselvi^s  to  reassure  h(n',  and  she  after  declaring  Ikt  dread 
of  offending  the  gods  by  betrayal  of  these  secrets,  and  still  more 
her  anxiety  lest  tlie  men  implicated  sliould  tear  lier  in  piee(>s  when 
they  knew  of  it,  at   last  consented  to  speak.     The  rites  at  first,  she 
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said,  were  performed  by  ■women,  no  man  being  admitted ;  there  were 
tlu-ee  stated  days  yearly  when  persons  were  initiated,  and  the  cere- 
monies took  place  by  day.  The  matrons  were  appointed  priestesses 
in  rotation,  and  finally  one  of  them,  a  Campanian  woman,  had  made 
alterations  in  all  tliese  particiilars  as  if  by  the  direction  of  the 
gods.  She  introduced  men  into  the  ceremonies,  changing  the  time 
from  day  to  night,  and  instead  of  tlu-ee  in  a  year  there  were  now 
five  days  of  initiation  in  every  month.  From  the  time  that  the  rites 
were  thiis  changed,  there  was  nothing  scandalous  that  had  not  been 

practised  among  them,  to 
tliiidv  nothing  unla^vf^d 
being  the  great  maxim  of 
their  religion.  The  men, 
as  if  bereft  of  reason, 
uttered  predictions  with 
frantic  contortions  of 
tlicir  bodies;  the  women, 
clad  as  Bacchantes,  witli 
dishevelled  hair,  ran 
down  to  the  Tiber 
carrying  blazing  torches, 
wldch  they  dipped  into 
the     water     and     drew 


tlu'm 


up 


burning,      the 


1     still 
torches 


SaioipliiigiiN  i)f   iJiUxljiuutes.' 

being  made  with  native 
sulphur  and  charcoal.  Those  who  shrank  back  from  any  crimes 
were  dragged  away  into  caverns  under  groiuid  and  slain,  the  noise 
of  di'ums  and  cymbals  and  savage  yells  stilling  the  cries  of  the 
victims.  The  number  of  the  initiated,  slie  said,  was  extremely 
large,  making  almost  a  second  State  in  themselves,  and  many 
among  them  were  persons  of  noble  families  in  Rome. 

IIa\ing  completed  her  deposition,  Ilisjiala   fell  upon   her  knees 
and  entreated  the  consul  to  send  her  r)ut   of    the  country  into  some 

Slie  was,  however,  received 


region  Avhere  she  might  live  in   safctA*. 


'  This  magnificent  sarcoplia<rus  is  at  Rome.  (Cf.  ^\'e_v,  Iiame.  p.  597.)  Baoclius  was  also 
a  divinity  of  the  dead,  0njc  x"'"''"?-  (Pansan.,  viii.  .37,  §  S  ;  Arnobius,  Adv.  ffenfes,  v.  19.) 
Hence  representations  of  his  worship  upon  tomhs. 
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instead  into  tlie  liouso  of  Sulijicia,  an  apartment  being  given  lier 
in  the  upper  storey  and  the  egress  to  tlie  street  vailed  np,  so  that 
there  -was  no  way  of  reaching  the  rooms  except  from  the  inmost 
com-t  of  the  house. 

Having  both  his  witnesses  within  reach,  Postumius  now 
made  a  report  to  the  senate,  and  his  words  struck  terror  into 
the  Conscript  Fathers,  not  merely  on  the  public  account,  lest 
such  assemblies  and  nightly  meetings  might  be  productive  of 
treachery  and  mischief,  but  also  on  account  of  their  oavu  families, 
lest  some  of  then-  relations  might  be  involved  in  this  infamous 
affair.  Eevolts  of  slaves  had  recently  taken  place  in  Etrmia  (196)' 
and  in  Latium,  A\here  Setia  and  Prteneste  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  by  them,'-'  and  all  the  Apuliau  herdsmen  were  in 
tumult,  so  much  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  send  against  them, 
a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalian  orgies,  an 
army  and  a  praetor,  who  put  to  death  7,000  of  them.'  The  senate 
bad  never  been  favom-able  to  secret  meetings,  and  here  they  had 
them  in  Eome  at  th(>  very  gates  of  the  senate  house,  while  all 
through  Italy  there  was  reason  to  suspect  theii-  existence. 

The  senate  voted  that  thanks  shoidd  be  given  to  the  consul 
for  his  extraordinary  promi^tness  and  discretion  in  the;  investiga- 
tiun  of  the  matter.  They  then  ordered  the  consuls  to  hold  a  special 
inquiry  concerning  the  Bacchanals  and  their  nocturnal  orgies ;  to 
take  the  utinost  care  tliat  no  harm  should  come  to  the  informers, 
^butius  and  Foccnia.  aud  to  offer  rewards  for  still  further  in- 
formation. They  ordered  tliat  all  oificers  in  the  Bacchanalian  rites, 
whether  men  or  women,  sliould  bo  sought  for  not  only  at  Eome, 
but  thi-oughout  all  the  Italian  towns,  and  should  l)e  delivered  over 
to  the  consuls  ;  also  that  proclamation  be  made  in  tlie  city  of 
Eome  and  through  all  Italy  that  no  persons  initiated  in  tin* 
Bacchanalian  rites  should  presume  to  come  together  or  assemble 
on  account  of  those  rites  or  to  ]ierform  any  kind  of  worship ;  and, 
above  all,  that  search  should  he  made  fen-  all  tliose  assembling  for 
flagitious  practices  of  whatever  kind. 

The  consuls  then  directed  tlie  euruU^  irdiles  to  searcli  out  and 
aiTest    all    priests    and    priestesses    of    Bacchus ;    they   charged    the 

'  Livy,  .xxxiii.  3H.  ■'  Livv,  xxxii.  26.  '  Livy,  xxxix.  20. 
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plebeian  sediles  to  take  caro  that  no  religions  ceremonies  slmnld  be 
pei-forined  in  private ;  tliev  gave  orders  to  the  capital  triTimvirs 
to  establish  posts  in  all  qnarters  and  break  np  noctiu'ual  gather- 
ings, and  five  assistants  were  added  to  the  trininvii's  to  keep 
special  watch  against  incendiary  attempts  upon  the  buildings  of  the 
city. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then  convoked,  and  one  of  the 
consuls  addressed  the  crowd,  giving  them  some  account  of  what 
had  been  done.  He  recalled  to  them  the  edicts  of  theii-  fathers 
prohibiting  foreign  religious  rites,  banishing  strolling  sacrificers  and 
soothsayers,  searching  out  and  burning  books  of  di^"iuatiou,  and 
abolishing  every  mode  of  sacrificing  that  was  not  confcirinable  to 
the  Eoman  practice.  The  assembly  then  listened  to  the  reading  of 
the  decrees,  closing  with  the  edict  that  no  person  should  buy  or 
sell  anything  for  the  purjjose  of  leaving  the  coimtiy,  nor  receive, 
conceal,  or  aid  any  fugitives. 

•  Great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  city,  and  the  excitement  soon 
spread  thi-oughout  Italy  when  letters  were  sent  by  the  patrons  of 
cities  and  piiblie  guests,  with  copies  of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  of 
the  consul's  address,  and  of  the  edict,  offering  rewards  to  informers, 
warning  offenders  to  appear  within  a  given  time  and  make  their 
confession,  and  forbidding  all  citizens  to  harbour  the  accused  or  to 
facilitate  theii-  flight. 

The  actiiin  of  the  government  was  prompt.  Guards  were  at 
once  placed  by  the  triumvirs  at  all  the  gates  of  the  city.  !Manv 
were  aiTcsted  seeking  to  escape,  and  others  tm-ning  back  at  sight 
of  the  guards  ejideavoru'ed  to  obtain  shelter  in  the  city ;  some 
desti-oyed  themselves  The  guilty  persons  were  over  7.000  in 
niunber.  Four  of  tlie  fomiders  of  the  sect,  being  broTight  before 
the  consuls,  confessed  theii-  guilt,  and  were  put  to  deatli.  Tliose 
who  had  merely  been  initiated  and  taken  the  oath  were  condemned 
to  prison,  and  those  who  had  shared  in  the  rites,  a  much  greater 
number,  were  executed.  The  women,  delivered  over  to  those  who 
had  control  of  them,'   were  judged  and  punished  in  private. 

A   senatus-consultum,  of   which  Ave  have  a  copy,''  decided   tliat 

'  .  .  .  .  Cognatis  auf.  in  quorum  munu  essent.     (Livy,  xxxix.  18.) 

-  With  the  consul's  letter,  ordering  obedience  to  it.     This  letter  was  found  in  1640  [at 
Tu'iolo.  near  Catanzaro,  in  southern  Calabria]  engraved  on  a  bronze  plate.     It  was  addressed  to 
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thero  sliduld  Ix'  iin  move  Bacclianalia  at  Komo  or  in  Ital}-,  but  that 
the  ancient  altars  and  statues  consecrated  to  Bacchus  shouhl  be 
left  standing.  Tt  was  also  provided  that  in  case  any  person  should 
believe  that  seme  such  kind  of  worship  was  necessary  and  incum- 
bent upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not,  without  offence  to  religion 
or    fear    of    calamity,    omit    it,    he    should    represent    this    to    the 
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pnetor,  who  should  lay  th(^  matter  before  the  senate.  If  per- 
mission M"ere  granted  by  the  senate  wlien  not  less  than  10(1  members 
W(>r(>  present,  he  then  might  jjerform  tlie  rites  provided  that  no 
more  tliaii  five  persons  were  present  at  the  sacrifice,  and  that  they 
should  have  no  coiiimon  stoclc  of  money,  nor  any  president  of  the 
ceremonies,  noi-  jiriest.  Tiie  \vorshipi)ers  were  also  forbidden  to 
bind    themselves     by    mutual    oaths.       And    that    no    one    luiglit    be 

the  people  of  Toiiru,  uiid  uU  the  other  eilies  of  Imly  liad  received  a  simiUir  one.     Tiiis  bronze  is 
now  in  Vienna,     ((hrjrns  Inscripf.  Lat.  of  Berlin,  vol.  i.  p.  iZ.)     [It  is  of  great  interest  as  one    ^ 
of  onr  oldest  [-peci men.s  of  Latin  with  arr'haic  forms,  suHi  as  the  ablative  in  rf,  not  to  be  found 
in  I-atin  literature. — I'd.'] 
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io-norant  of  this  decree,  it  was  directed  that  it  be  read  iu  the 
public  assembly  on  three  market  days,  and  engraved  on  a  table 
of  bronze,  Avhich  should  be  fixed  in  some  jKiblic  place  most  easy 
of  access;  finally,  that  all  offenders  should  be  pmiished  with  death. 
Another  decree  of  the  senate  gave  to  ^butius  and  Hispala 
the  sum  of  100,000  ases  apiece  ;  it  was  fm-ther  dii-ected  that  the 
necessary  steps  shnuld  he  taken  to  exempt  ^butius  from  military 
service.      Hispala    received   the   privilege  of   disposing   of    her   o^vn 

property,  of  marrying  out  of  her  ranlc,  and 
of  choosing  a  guardian,  also  that  she  might 
marry  a  man  of  honom-able  bii'th,  and  such 
marriage  should  not  be  a  cause  of  loss  or 
ignominy  to  the  husband ;  finally,  that  con- 
suls and  pra}tors,  present  and  future,  shoidd 
watch  particularly  over  her  safetj'.^ 

These    events    ocern'red     in     the     year 
186 ;    search    continued    during    the    follow- 
ing  years,    and   other   victims   perished ;    of 
these,    most,    doubtless   were    innocent,    like 
many  of   those  who   were   put   to  death  in 
186.      There  appears  to  have  been  no  con- 
spiracy   in    the   matter.       Crimes    were   im- 
puted   to   the   accused    as   they    were   later 
to  the  Jews  and  Christians.      The  scenes  of 
debauchery    are    but    too    certain,    and    the 
initiated  probably  made    away  with   certain 
persons  now  and  then   whose  indiscretion  they  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  terror  and  confessions  of  Hispala,  much  more  than  the  testimony 
of  paid  informers,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  this  question.      Eut  this 


Bacchus.^ 


'  III  other  words,  the  decree  of  the  people  suggested  by  the  senatus-consultum  conferred 
upon  Hispala  all  the  rights  of  tlie  Roman  matron  ;  without  it  her  former  owner  would  have  in- 
herited her  property  ;  he  would  have  authorized  no  marriage  except  with  one  of  his  o\y\\  freed- 
men ;  he  would  have  been  her  guardian  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Livy,  "  Seu  quid  ei, 
qui  earn  rfw-riwe?,  ob  id/raudi  ignomiyiiceve  esset"  to  wliat  the  free  Roman  would  otherwise  have 
been  exposed  in  marrying  her.  Augustus  forliade  sndi  marriages  to  senators,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  earlier  times  they  were  forbidden,  in  the  interest  of  morality,  to  any  citizen. 

-  Bacchus  holding  a  vase  in  the  right  hand  and  stretching  the  left  towards  a  little  figure 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  to  which  Clarac  {Mtisee  de  sculpt.,  vol.  iv.  p.  207)  gives  the  name  of 
Hope.  This  gi-oup  was  found  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum.  (London, -Ho/^e  Collection;  Cf. 
Saglio,  fig.  71o,  p.  0.30.) 
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orgiastic  worship,  celebrated  b}  nigbt,  tliis  secret  association,  "wbicb 
elected  chiefs  and  levied  assessments  from  its  members,  caused 
alarm  to  statesmen  as  well  as  to  the  conservative  iu  matters  of 
religion.  Those  whose  descendants  came  to  call  Christians  the 
enemies  of  the  hiiman  race  had  but  little  trouble  in  believing  that 
the  worshippers  of  Uacchus  were  the  enemies  of  the  Eepublic.      In 


Riiius  of  the  Temple  of  Health  on  tlie  road  to  Alhani.' 

substance,    the    jnmishment   of    the    Bacchanalians   was   the   first   of 
the  religious  persecutions  ordered  by  the  Eoman  government. 

This  pretended  conspiracj^  liad  throAVU  men's  minds  into  a  con- 
dition which  shows  how  (>asily  these  Eomans  became  excited  by 
superstitious  terrors.  \  frightful  jilague  ravaged  Eouie  and  all 
Italy.  It  carried  off  a  pnctoi-,  a  consul,  many  persons  of  im- 
portance, and  so  large  a  number  of  I  lie  ])eople  that  recruiting- 
became  difficult.  This  s(!Ourge  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  celestial 
anger.      Tlie  pdntifex    Maximus   caused    tlu'   Sibylline    books    to   be 


From  au  engraving  iu  the  Bibliotheque  nalionale. 
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consulted.  Offel•ing^^  aud  gilded  statues  were  vowed  to  the  healing 
gods,  Ai^ollo,  ^Esculapius,  aud  Health,  aud  a  supplieatiou  was 
offered  for  two  days  iu  the  city  aud  the  uiarket  to^^■us  aud  villages 
by  all    persons    over   twelve   years    of   age,   the   suppliants   wearing 

garlands  on  their  heads  aud  carrying 
lam-el  branches  iu  their  hands.  But  the 
over-exeited  iiuagiuation  of  the  people 
saw  human  villainy  iu  this  wide-spread 
luortalit}".  The  word  poison  was  whis- 
pered, aud  ran  through  the  city  with 
extreme  rapidity,  as  happens  in  cases  of 
pauic.  and  an  investigation  resulted,  if 
we  may  believe  Valerius  of  Antium,  in 
the  condemnation  of  2,000  persons,  among 
them  Quarta  Hostilia,  the  wife  of  the 
consul  who  had  died  of  the  pestilence.' 
It  Avas  a  fresh  holocaust  offered  to  fear. 
The  proceedings  against  the  Bac- 
chanalians are  Avorthy  of  oiu'  fiu'ther 
attention,  for  mauy  important  facts  are 
thereby  brought  to  notice.  VTe  see  that 
the  senate  suggested  decrees  to  the 
popular  assembly,  aud  itself  uuide  laws 
aud  set  in  mutiou  the  whole  adminis- 
tration, consuls  and  prsetors,  oediles  and 
trilmues  of  the  people,  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Eome  and  of  Italy.  We  see, 
moreover,  to  what  extent  had  grown 
the  dependence  of  the  Italians  upon  the 
.\vollo.-  city,    now    tlieii'    capital    aud    theu-    mis- 

tress, since  the  senate  was  able  to  forbid 
to  them  certain  forms  of  worship,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  giving  the  Jus  civifafk  to  uew  diAiuities.  Still  further  serious 
consequences  followed  from   the  affair,   since  the  emperors   inheriting 


'  In  tliU  statement  facts  are  collected,  which  Livj-  separates.  (Cf.  xxxix.  41.  aud  xl.  37.) 
The  acciisatious  of  poisoning'  began  ag-ain  in  \v2,  Tvlieii  two  noble  matrons  were  put  to  death  in 
their  own  houses. 

-  At  I.  ilu  Bull,  archiol.,  vol.  viii.  pi.  l:i.     \  From  a  I'ompeian  bronze.] 
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the     senate's     jealousy    of     fureinu    rcligii  iii<     and     secret    societies,  u 
accepted    the    decree    in    the    aiJair    of    the   Bacchanalia,    as    a    rule 
fur  their  dealings  witli  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Details  of  maun(>rs  may  be  noticed.  The  rights  of  the  domestic 
tribunal  still  recognized  ;  the  demi-servitudt"  (if  tlie  freed  person  : 
the  facility  of  recognized  intimacy  with  a  courtesan ;  the  duty  of 
a  city's  patron  to  keep  that  city  informed  of  Eoman  affairs ;  lastly, 
the  use  of  informations  olitained  by  offer  of  reward,  a  shameful 
legacy  from  the  Itcpublic  to  the  Empire.  Another  point  is  of 
greater  importance — tlu;  fact  that  llispala  entertains  no  doubt  of 
the  religious  character  of  these  mysteries,  that  she  believes  them 
of  divine  origin,  that  sli(>  cbeads  the  anger  of  the  gods  on 
account  of  her  revelations,  that,  finally,  the  S(>nate  regards  the 
matter  in  the  same  light,  neither  jn'oscribing  tlie  god  nor 
his  worship,  and  solely  striving  to  repress  its  immoralities.  But 
to  us  these  lawless  doings  make  part  of  a  numerous  category  of 
analagous  facts,  which  the  history  of  religions  records.  Within 
the  pale  of  an  association  employing  the  usual  methods  of  secret 
societies,  the  mysterious  initiation,  the  solenni  oath,  the  menace 
(sometimes  the  poniard)  for  those  who  break  tlu'ir  plighted  faith, 
Ave  find  teaching  of  esoteric  doctrines,  impiu'e  rites,  the  over- 
excitement  of  the  senses  and  the  souls  of  men.  Whatever  allowance 
may  require  to  be  made  for  exaggeration  in  the  story  of  tliesi^ 
horrors,  there  must  remain  enough  truth  to  reveal  a  certain  con- 
dition of  mind  which  had  never  before  existed  in  Eome,  but  luuce- 
forth  would  exist  and  develop.  The  proscribed  Bacchanalia 
re-appeared ; '  the  priests  of  Jupiter  Sabasius  repeated  the  same 
scandals.  In  14U  it  became  necessary  to  expel  these  pious 
profligates  from  Ronu",  together  with  the  Clialdiean  astrologers,- 
but    they    soon   retiu'ned,    and   many  others   in    their   train.       k^yUa, 

'  T.ivy,  xxxix.  8-10.  Not-svithstandiiig  the  severities  of  the  year  186,  the  Bacchanalia  cou- 
tiiiuod  wi(h  a  little  more  deconoy  at  first,  Ijut  later  without  any  restraints,  merely  ceasing-  to 
seek  concealment,  a  change  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  removed  its  dangerous 
character.  -Vt  Laviniuni,  says  S.  Augustine  (  ('ii\  Dei,  vii.  '11),  they  were  celehnited  during  an 
entire  mouth  with  the  most  shameful  olxscenities.  It  is,  however,  justice  to  add  that  the 
Komaius  never  introduced  into  their  pul)lic  worship  those  consecrated  prostitutions  wliich  dis- 
honoured so  many  of  the  Oriental  religious.  Tlie  reserve  of  the  Western  nations  preserved 
them  from  this  shame.  Upon  the  subject  of  tliese  immoralities  considered  as  acts  of  devotion, 
see  tl.  I'.iissac,  Les  On'r/ines  de  la  relii/i(>?i  (iS77). 

•  Val.  MejL.,  1.  iii.  1  ;  Oic,  de  Le;/.,  ii.  lo. 
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conservative  in  the  extreme,  introdnced  tlie  Enyo  of  the  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Yarro  says,  "All  the  gods  of  Egypt  have  come  doAvn 
upon  Eome." 

We  have  therefore  just  witnessed  the  very  humble  and  the 
very  shameful  beginnings  of  a  mnral  revolutinn  dt'stined  to  exercise 
the  greatest  influence  iipon  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

If  we  compare  this  narrative  's\ith  what  was  said  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  A'olume,  we  shall  find  that  in  religious  things 
the  Eoman  mind  before  arriving  at  Chi'istianity  passed  through 
three  phases,  which  natiu'ally  ensue. 

The  fii-st  is  marked  by  the  narrow  and  prosaic  character  of  the 
Latino-Sabine  religion. 

The  second  apjieared  Avhen  the  weighty  slavery  of  this  formal 
ceremonial,  good  for  the  rude  peasant,  became  insujiportable  to 
men  who,  haAing  conquered  many  provinces  and  many  ideas,  began 
to  believe  that  human  foresight  had  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Avorld  than  Jupiter's  favour.  They  retained  the  old  forms  of 
worship  as  a  means  of  government,  leaving  religious  institutions 
blended  with  political  until  the  very  end  of  the  pagan  empire,  but 
for  themselves  they  renounced  the  old  l)eliefs  while  seeking  for 
no  new  ones,  and  the  best  of  them  stood  in  that  middle  path  of 
good  sense  and  indulgent  doubt  where  Horace  chooses  in  those 
Iraes  which  must  have  appeared  most  irreverent  to  the  de^'out : — 

Sed  satis  e.if  oirire  Jovem  qiue  donrit  et  aufert 

Vet  I'itam,  det  vjies :  ceqimin  mi  animum  ijise parabo.^ 

This  is  the  epoch  which  we  have  reached — that  of  scepticism.. 

Ah'eady  the  third  was  beginning  to  appear.  The  philosophic 
doubt  of  the  consulars,  Avhose  education  Greece  had  superintended, 
was  not  for  everj"  man's  use.  Those  whom  a  nervous  and  excitable 
organization  predisposed  to  ardent  passions  and  lively  imaginings, 
women  especiall}-,  began  to  weary  of  the  national  gods,  too  long 
deaf  to  their  prayers,  and  carried  their  offerings  to  the  divinities 
who  came  to  them  from  the  East  with  a  whole  train  of  sti-ange 
rites,  by  which  mind  and  senses  were  alike  excited.  It  was 
the  preparation  for  the  final  phase.  But  foiu"  centuries  were 
yet    needed    before    these     cold    and    selfish    soiils    could    arrive    at 

'  JEji.,  1.  xvili.  111-112  ;   Cann.,  ii.  3. 
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mysticism,  before  these  men  wnuld  exeliauge  their  mud  pkasures 
for  religious  gloom,  the  worship  of  life  for  that  of  death.  We 
have  seen  ho\\-  in  this  early  Eome  all  tottered  to  its  fall,  morals 
and  faith  alike.     We  shall  soou  see  a   new  Eome  arise. 


V. IXFLIEXCE    OF    GeEECE    UPON    EoilAN    LlTERATVKE. 

In  respect  to  letters,  shall  mo  say  that  these  conqnered  people 
who  subjugated  theii-  conquerors  exercised  a  happj*  influence  upon 
Eome  y  Xo  Latin  tongue  had  yet  cried  out  with  the  grief  or  love 
that  the  true  poet  utters.  Poetry  is  something  personal  and  in- 
dividual, and  in  Eome  the  severe  discipline  of  laws  and  custom, 
mos  niajoruiji,  had  not  permitted  the  flight  of  individual  genius. 
Accordingly  this  phenomenon  had  been  produced,  unique  in  the 
history  of  nations,  that  a  people  had  arrived  at  high  political 
eminence  Avithout  having  kindled  the  flame  of  patriotism  and  noble 
thought  upon  the  hearth-stone  of  letters. 

When  the  Eomans  accepted  Greece  as  their  instructor  thevv 
hail  not  yet  formed  theii'  language  or  theii'  taste.  Hence  their 
literatm-e,  fi-om  its  very  earliest  days,  was  marked  bj-  the  character 
that  it  always  retained,  namely,  the  imitation  of  Greece,  and  this  - 
tamely  accepted  dependence  prevented  it  from  making  a  path  for 
itseK.  It  remained  an  echo  of  the  voices  to  which  Ilellas  had 
Ustened. 

Early  Eome  had  had,  no  doubt,  songs  of  a  rude  and  primitiv(> 
nature,  which  time  would  have  softened ;  she  possessed  also 
traditions,  legends,  glorious  memories  which  would  have  been 
precious  material  for  a  national  poet.  But  this  poet  ne'^er  appeared, 
and  from  the  time  when  Ennius  the  Calabrian '  substituted  the 
Greek  hexameter  for  the  old  Saturniau  verse,  native  jjoetry  fell 
into  neglect  and  was  lost  without  hope  of  recovery.  Carried 
away  by  the  brilliant  forms  of  Greek  literature,  the  Eoman  nobles, 
especially  the  Scipios,  popularized  it  M'ith  a  zeal  that  alarmed  the 
patriotism    of     C'ato.       Everyone    spoke    Greek,-     Scipio    Africanus 

'  Emiius  was  bom  in  2;jy,  iiud  died  iii  JtiU. 

■  The  numerous  liostages  brought  fi'Oin  Greece  into  Italy  brought  Greek,  for  many  families, 
into  the  relations  of  private  life. 

VOL.  IL  .        S 
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no  less  thau  Paulus  ^milius,  wlio  brouglit  home  tlie  books  of 
Perseus,  Flaminiuus  as  Avell  as  Scipio  JiCmiliauiis,  who  knew  Homer 
by  heart.  The  poutiJex  Maximus,  P.  C'rassus,  knew  all  the  Greek 
dialects,  Cato  himself  learned  the  language,  and  Eunius  opened 
upon  the  Aventine  a  school  for  instruction  in  Greek.  The  year  of 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  Crates  of  Mallos,  Homer's  commentator, 
coming  to  Eome,  gave  lessons  there  which  di-ew  a  crowd  about  him, 
and  Sylla  even  permitted  the  Greek  envoys  to  harangue  the  senate 
in  theii'  own  tongue. 

Do\ibtless  in  this  intercom-se  the  rude  speech  of  Latium  gained 
more  softness  and  elegance.  But  it  did  not  stop  with  the  gi^Tng 
of  ideas ;  words  were  copied,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  blend 
the  two  languages,  like  Lucilius,  whose  style  is  sometimes  hke 
a  mosaic  of  Greek  and  Latin  words.^  Fabius  Pictor  had  ah'cady, 
in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  written  a  Roman  history  in 
Greek.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  senator,  followed  this  example,  and 
excused  himself  in  his  preface  in  case  he  should  have  made  any 
errors  in  the  foreign  tongue,  to  wliich  Cato  replied,  "But  were 
you  obliged  to  "wiite  in  that  language  ? "  Flaminiuus,  it  is 
certain,  committed  no  barbarisms  in  the  Greek  verses  engraved  on 
the  silver  bucklers  he  Inmg  up  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  at 
Delplii. 

Horace,  the  most  original  of  the  Latin  authors,  began  by 
Greek  verses,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  exhorted  his  fellow 
Romans  to  read  the  Greek  authors  night  and  day. 
How  many  novelties,  indeed — jjhilosophy  and  science, 
amorous  gallantry  and  the  dainty  refinements  of 
society,  lji-ic  and  elegiac  verse,  were  now  to  find 
expression  in  that  language   which   for  centimes   had 

Dioscuri  on  i  .-,  i     ^i  i      j?     j. 

Horseback.''       done  no  more  thau  speak  the  I'ude  fact,  as  a  weapon, 

which  is  still  covered  with  the  slag  of   the   foundry, 

smites,  but   does   not   flash.      At    the  same    time,    whatever   Roman 


'  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.  X.  23 :  Sermo  lingua  concinnus  utrdgue  suavior.  Cicero  (de  Off.,  i.  31)  takes 
up  the  same  ridicule,  altbougli  lie  himself  uses  Greek  words  in  almost  every  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus.  (.See  also  Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.)  A  prsetor,  Albicius,  went  so  far  as  to  forget  his  moth.er 
tongue.  (See  Fragm.  Lueilii.)  Lucullus  wi-ote  in  Greek  as  well  as  Cicero,  but  the  latter  was 
careful  not  to  leave  barbarisms  therein,  which  Lucullus  did,  as  he  said,  expressly. 

^  P.  PAETVS  llOMA.  The  Dioscuri  on  horseback.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the  ^Elian 
familv. 
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literature,   trained    iii   the    schools    of   Greece   lost   in   originality,    it 
gained    in    rapid    development,    by    having   access    to   their    richest 
storehouse  of    literary  treasiu'es.       From   the   time  that    contact  was- 
-well  established  between  Eomau  and  Greek  genius,  a  brilliant  light 
shone  upon  Italj",  and  Rome  produced  great  poets. 

In  this  fli'st  period  of  Roman  literature,  therefore,  we  find 
everyAvhere  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the  Greek.  There  are  trans- 
lations and  imitations,  and  even  the  rhythm  is  copied.  The  form 
M'liich  succeeds  best,  comedy,  has  nothing  Roman  about  it,  but 
neither  is  it  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes.  The  nobles  ^vere  too 
powcn-fid  at  Rome  to  suffer  the  liberties  which  the  Greek  poet 
had  allowed  himself  at  Athens,  and  the  terrible  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  against  offensive  verses  was  still  in  force.'  "What 
folly  is  mine,"  cries  Plautus,  with  a  modesty  which  was  really 
but  prudence,  "what  folly  to  concern  myself  in  public  affairs 
when  we  have  magistrates  to  watch  over  them  !  "  '-'  They  copied 
Menander,  Philemon,  and  Diphilus,^  and  in  the  plays  of  Plautus' 
and  Terence  the  reader  feels  himself  at  Athens,  although  the  former 
Avas  an  TJmbrian,  the  latter  a  Carthaginian.  Thej-  made  no  secret 
of  it :  "  Without  the  aid  of  an  architect,"  says  one  of  them,  "  I 
have  transported  Athens  to  Rome," ''  and  he  promises  countless 
Attic  Jokes."  The  higher  praise  that  Csesar  gives  to. Terence  is  to 
call  him  a  demi-Menander.  Instead  of  a  pictm-e  of  national  life 
and  manners  there  is  nothing,  except  in  some  rare  allusions, 
liut  a  weak  representation  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
wlicre  art  loses  biitli  force  and  genuineness.  And  still  nuw  and 
tlien  Plautus  remembers  tliat  ho  is  at  Rome,  and  the  senator, 
hastening  to  the  senate  house,  because  offices  are  there  distributed; 
the  poor  devil  who  goes  to  receive  his  share  of  a  coiu/iariun/ ;  the 
young  fop  who  does  not  hesitate  to  bilk  a  courtesan  \\\\\\o  Avait- 
ing   his    opportunity    to    plunder   a   province  ;    these    A\(iuK'n    whose 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

''  Persa,  i.  2. 

■'  To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  Menander  over  the  Latin  comic  aiitliors,  liis  imitators,  see 
Aulus  Gellius,  Xoct.  Aft,  ii.  2:5. 

■'  Plautu.s  was  born  in  Sarsina  in  Umljria,  about  254,  and  died  in  184;  Terence  at  Carthage, 
and  being  taken  by  pirates  in  his  childhood,  was  sold  to  Terentius  Lncanns,  a  Uoniau  senator. 
He  died  by  .shipwreck  at  the  age  of  tliirty-five. 

'  Plant.,  Truciil.,  in  t\i6  proloyue. 

'  Persa,  III.  i.  67. 

s  2 
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luxury    exasperates    Megadorus    as    iiiucli 


Meiiaiider.^ 


boards ;  *    Plautus    shows    liim    to 


as  it  does  C'ato — Avives 
with  teu-tak'iit  dowries/ 
faithful  but  termagauts, 
as  a  good  numljer  of 
those  matrons  miist  have 
been,  whom  their  lius- 
bands  could  not  hinder 
from  making  a  riot  on 
a  question  of  toilette ; 
the  client  who  will  not 
(lishonom-  his  station 
by  carrying  on  business, 
but  sells  his  testimony 
and  lives  iipon  his  per- 
juries ;  the  old  bachelor 
'whose  sensual  egotism 
displays  itself  so  com- 
placently ;  and  the  pre- 
cocious profligate  who 
threatens  his  slave-tutor 
Avith  the  Avhip — all  these 
characters  must  indeed 
have  lived  in  Eome.'- 

We  may  add  an- 
other, the  parasite,  lately 
arrived  from  Athens, 
henceforth  to  be  foimd 
in  swarms  arovmd  those 

in 


us    reading    oA'er, 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Koct.  Aft.,  ii.  23. 

-  Tnicul.,  V.  80-90:  Pa'nulus,  659.  For  other  allusions  of  Plautus,  see  the  Vaptim, 
Asinariri,  Vasina,  and  in  Curculio  (IV.  i.  478-500)  his  description  of  Rome :  "  Do  you  require 
ii  perjiu'er,  go  to  the  comitium ;  a  liar,  seek  him  beside  the  temple  of  Veuus  CloacLna  ...  :  in 
the  Tuscan  quarter  you  will  iind  people  ready  to  sell  themselves;  in  the  Velabrum, diviners  and 
profligates  haunting  the  house  of  Ijeucadia  Oppia.''  See  also  in  the  Menachmi,  scenes  of  villainy  in 
which  the  two  heroes  of  the  piece,  though  young  men  of  good  family,  allow  themselves  to  figure. 
Atthecow't  of  LouisXlV.it  was  common  to  clieat  at  play,  at  that  of  Augustus  a  man  put  his  hand 
ill  his  neighbour's  pocket  (Catull.,  Carm.,  xii.  2o),  and  the  usage  was  of  considerable  date  then. 

^  Statue  in  the  Vatican. 

■*  Epicharnuis  first,  and  then  Alexis,  introduced  the  parasilc  in  the  Athenian  theatre.  See 
p.  200,  the  words  of  one  of  the  parasites  of  .Alexis. 
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preparation  for  the  next  supper,  his  ohl  store  of  jokes,  or  fretting 
about  the  recent  importation  of  sun-dials  so  slowly  marking  the  hours 
as  they  advance   towui-ds  the   appointed   time   for  tlie  feast.      "  May 


A  Raiiqiu'.t  {,Si/mposiuin).' 

the  gods  confomid  tvIio  invented  hours  and  was  the  first  to  place  a 
sun-dial   in  this  city  !     The  traitor  lias  cut  iny  day  up  into  morsc^ls  I 


Painliiig  fnmi  I'onipeii :   illiisliiuiiiii  (linwii  fmm  Nirnlliiii,  Miiseo  lioibonico. 
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In    my   boyhood    the    appetite    was    a    much    more  correct    guide. 

Never  did  it  fail  to  give  me  notice  in  time,  and  never  was  it  mis- 
taken,  unless   indeed   there 
were  nothing  to  eat.     Now, 
however    much    there   may 
be,  there  is  nothing   to  be 
had  till  it  please  the  sun  !  "' 
It  must  be  remembered  tliat 
the   comic   poets    who   pro- 
fess to  paint  society,  really 
depict  only  its  eccentricities, 
its  follies,  and   exceptional 
vices ;    that  a   single   verse 
of  theirs,  well  turned,  makes 
more     noise    in    the    world 
than  the  virtue  of  a  thou- 
sand  women,    because   that 
virtue,     not      having      the 
theatre    for     its      dwelling 
place,    is    hidden   from   the 
public   view.      In    spite    of 
all   the    GrceciiU,   therefore, 
we  must  believe  that  there 
were  honest  people  in  Kome, 
as     there     doubtless    were, 
notwithstanding     Epicurus, 
many    devout    ones.       The 
every-day  life    of   a  people 
oiily    alters    with    extreme 
slowness.      It   is   the   man- 
ners   of     those    who     have 
lately    made   fortunes     that 
are  liable   to  rapid    change.      Every    day    we    see  this   in   the    case 
(if     individuals.       Eome    saw    it    in    tlie    case   of    many   for   whom 


The  Goddess  Chastity.^ 


'  Fragment  of  "  the  Bosotian  woman."  These  words  of  Plautus  wcuild  jml  rUny  in  tlie 
wrong  {Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  60),  who  says  that  the  first  sun-dial  was  brought  \o  Home  liy  Papirius 
Cursor  twelve  years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.    See  vol.  i.  p.  547. 

-  Statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lou\Te,  No.  124  of  the  Clarae  catalogue. 
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the  passage  from  poA-erty  to  Troalth  -vras  a  sudden  transition.  But 
amidst  conspicuous  profligacy  certain  families  still  retained  all 
the  early  austerity  of  Eoman  manners.  Tliere  were  still  Vir^iuii, 
who  chose  for  theii-  childi-en  death  rather  than  shame.'  There  are 
still  matrons  who  can  enter  with  head  erect  the  temple  of  Chastity, 
and  upon  the  tomb  of  more  than  one  can  be  inscribed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Claudia,  "  Gentle  in  words,  graceful  in  manner,  she  loved 
her  husband  devotedly ;  she  kept  her  house,  she  spun  wool " 
(domum  servavit,  lanam  fecif).'  Plautus  himself  puts  these  words 
in  the  mouth  of  Alcmene .  "  My  dowry  is  chastity,  modesty,  and 
the  fear  of  the  gods ;  it  is  love  to  my  kindred ;  it  is  to  be 
submissive  to  my  husband,  kind  towards  good  people,  helpful  to 
the  brave."  Lucretius,  so  severe  upon  love,  grants  to  the  wise 
man  that  he  may  also  find  happiness  in  a  vii-tuous  marriage,  as 
was  the  case  in  early  days,  and  is  still  possible  at  the  present 
time.  This  Alcmene  of  Plautus  reappears  in  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Scipio  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

We  have  not  a  single  pky  remaining  by  Ca?cilius,  a  native  of 
Cisalpine  Gaiil,  who  has  been  compared  with  Terence,  and  may 
have  aided  tliat  author's  early  work,  but  does  not  merit  the  honour 
of  being  likened  to  him,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quotations  of 
Aulus  Gellius. 

Two  other  poets,  one  preceding  Plautus,  the  other  following 
him,  Na-viiis,  a  soldier  in  the  fii'st  Punic  war,  of  which  he  sang 
in  a  poem  admired  by  Cicero,  and  Lueilius,  who  was  with  Scipio 
yEmilianus  at  the  siege  of  Xumantia,  had,  if  not  more  talent,  at 
least  more  courage  and  originality.  Najvius  wi'ote  in  the  old 
national  rhythm,  in  Saturuian  verse,  and  the  Latin  titles  of  many 
of  his  pieces  show  that  he  took  pleasure  in  representing  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  at  Eome.'  We  know  also  that  li(> 
did  not  scruple  to  attack  the  most  powerful  citizens.  Twice  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  honour  of  persecution.  History  must  give  him 
credit    for  tlie  position   he  took    so    audaciously    against  the   nobles, 

'  Pontius  Aufidinims  and  Atiliiis  Philisciis  slew  thou-  ilaughters ;  Fnbiiis  MaxLmus  Ser- 
vilianus, his  son;  Menius,a  favourite  freedman.  For  a  breach  of  morals  a  tribune  of  the  people 
is  condemned,  and  none  of  his  coUeag-ues  interpose  ;  a  centurion  dies  in  prison ;  adulterers  are 
put  to  death,  and  no  punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  slayer,  etc.     (Val.  Max.,  VI.  i.  3-L3.) 

''  Orelli,  4848. 

'  Ayitatoria,  Ariohis,  Bubulcus,  Cerdo,  Fiffidm.  Fullnnes,  Lif/naria,  Tunicularin. 
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and  associate  tlio  namo  of  tho  jioor  Campanian  with  the  sjreat 
struggle  waged  by  C'ato  against  the  Scipios.  Unfriendly  toAii-ards 
the  Greek  iuilueuce,  whose  beginnings  he  saw,  he  left  this  iuserip- 
tion  for  -liis  o^\ti  tomb  :  "If  the  gods  conld  weep  for  mortals 
the  muses  woidd  weep  for  Xa?vius  the  poet.  When  he  went 
down  into  the  treasiu'e-hoiise  of  I'lutu  the  Latin  language  was 
forgotten  at  Eome."  He  had  reason  to  dread  this  invasion  of 
Greek  ideas  and  forms ;  the  Athenian  comedy  [pnUidfa)  effaced  the 
Eoman  (tof/ata),  and  time  has  left  almost  nothing  of  the  works 
of  Xa^vius  save  a  few  verses,  among  which  is  this  one,  which  does 
liim  hiiuour  :  "  Always  have  I  preferred  liberty  to  wealth."  Those 
who  likt^  himself  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  painting  of  national 
life  had  no  better  fortune.' 

r>ut  Lucilius  was  a  rich  knight,  friend  of  ^Emilianus  and 
grand-micle  of  Pompeius,-  protected  by  his  rank,  who  wi'ote 
with  impunity  thirty  satires,  a  style  created  l)y  himself,  and, 
thanks  to  Horace,  Perseus  and  Juvenal,  one  which  remained  xerx 
liomau.  In  these  satires  he  rails  at  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
peojjle  and  the  nobles,  "  who  from  morning  till  night  run  up 
and  down  tlie  Forum,  occupied  with  but  one  anxiety,  to  feign 
honesty  and  to  deceive  each  other."  Consuls,  triumphant  generals, 
the  Metelli,  Carbo,  the  rude  Opimius,  C'assius,  Cotta,  who  would 
not  pay  his  creditors,  Torquatus  Tuditaniis  "  the  coward," 
Calvus  "the  bad  soldier,"  —  uo  man  escaped  his  keen  wit, 
neither  Lupus,  prevaricating  and  impious  judge,  nor  Gallonius, 
the  glutton,  nor  even  "  the  nose  of  the  prtetor  elect."  ^  "  They 
believe  that  they  can  commit  all  crimes  with  impunity.  They  are 
of  noble  rank  ;  that  is  enough  to  shut  the  mouths  of  all  objectors." 
"To-day,"  he  says,  elsewhere,  "gold  holds  the  place  of  virtue; 
by    what    thou     hast     thy    ^vorth    v>i\\    he     measm-ed."      Whether 


'  Afranius,  Fabius  Dosseimus,  Titinius,  Quinetius  Atta.  and  the  famous  farce  wi-iter 
(AtellcnKe  fahulre),  Pomponius  of  Bologiia. 

-  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  born  iu  14.^  at  Suessa  .\urunca,  but  tlie  true  date  is  pro- 
bably earlier.  The  longest  of  his  800  fragments  ha.s  only  thirteen  verses.  (Lucil.  reliq.,  edit. 
Douza.)  It  has  been  said,  but  -nithout  reason,  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  of  noble  condition 
■who  gave  a  part  of  his  life  to  literary  pui'suits.  He  at  first  gave  much  of  his  time  to  business ; 
later  be  made  a  fortune  in  the  public  farms,  and  both  Cato  and  Fabius  Pictor  had  written  much 
before  his  time. 

^  Xea  ilfiju'ffnafi  ri/xfrum  prafori-s.  He  spared  only  virtue,  says  Horace:  mil  o-tjiiiix  rirtnli. 
(Sat.,  IT.  i.  70.) 
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it  be  b)-  fliancc  ov  the  result  of  the  poet's  iuteution,  there  is  to 
be  foimd  in  liis  fragments  neither  the  name  of  NtTp-^ins  nor  that  of 
Plautiis,  while  the  imitators  of  Greece,  Vai- 
uius,  Pacuvius,  Caecilins,  are  rudely  scourged. 
The  world  loves  to  laugh  at  itself.  This 
satire  on  the  nuni  of  his  time  gave  Ijucilius 
immense  po^jularity.  At  his  death  the 
citizens  of  Eome  paid,  it  is  said,  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral. 

Of    Terence,    who,    says    ^fontaigne,    has 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  we  have  nothing 
to    say.       He    is    a    correct    poet   who    never    "boils    over,"    as   was 
said   of   X«vins,   who    addresses  La^lius  and  Scipio  rather  than  the 


Tevenee. 


Scene  of  a  Comedy. - 

crciwd.  He  paints  the  characters  of  all  time,  and  if  he  dilights 
tlie  scholar  by  the  elegance  of  his  language,  he  furnishes  the 
historian   with    no   useful   fact    except    this,    that   there    liad    at    hist 


'  Medal  (imir/ue)  in  the  Museum  of  Gotha.  (Visconti,  Iconoff.  rmnaine,  p.  148,  No.  3.) 
'  Koux,  Tlei-rulaiium  et  I'omjwi,  ^ol.  iii.  p.  (iO  Gl,  pi.  12;5.  It  .seems  that  the  artist  ha.'; 
borrowed  the  de.^igu  for  his  fresco  from  the  Miles  Ghiriusu.i  of  J'laiitus  or  the  Enmwhm  of 
Terence.  The  man  with  tlie  lance  may  well  be  tlie  swagfrcn-ing;  bull}-  who  calls  himself  the 
Tttk<'r-<if-Cities.  In  this  case  the  actor  wlio  is  spealdug'  to  liim  would  be  the  slave  Pdle-ttrion, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  French  Mascarille.  Tlie  two  old  men  sealed  at  the  right  and  left 
appear  to  be  statues  represenliiig  two  authors,  as  we  now  place  in  tlie  entrance  halls  of  our 
theatres  the  names  or  busts  of  writers  whose  pieces  are  played  within.  Theatrical  nia.sks, 
orig-iiially  used  in  .Vtlieiis,  were  first  employed  by  actors  in  the  Afcllnna:  fabuhc  (see  vol.i.  p.oSO); 
they  .seem  to  have  been  introduced  info  comic  represent al ions  by  Ho.scius  about  the  year  100 
(liulschius.  Gramm.  Laihuc  amt.  ant.,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S(i.) 
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been    formed   at    Eome    a   society  of   ^ts.      And   here    we   have   a 

featnre  of  the  new  Eome. 

We  shall    only  mention   tlie   dramatic    attempts   of    K'fevius  and 

Ennius,  the  Education 
of  Bom  II I  MS  of  the 
former  and  the  Sief/e 
of  Amh'acia  of  the 
latter.  The  Greek 
Melpomene  never 
crossed  the  Adiiatie 
Sea.  In  tragedy  an 
ideal  was  needed, 
which  the  Eomans 
did  not  possess.  tEs- 
chylus  and  Sophocles 
lived  near  the  gods 
and  heroes,  but  the 
gods  of  Eome,  shut 
up  in  the  Capitol 
near  the  place  where 
grave  senators  delibe- 
rated, were  themselves 
too  serious  to  have 
adventures,    and    her 


great 


men,     soldiers 


f>f  dut}',  wore  indeed 
the   civic   crown,  but 
Thalia.'  tad    not    upon    their 

brows  the   anreole  of 
heroes.     Neither   could  supply  a  great  poetic  inspiration. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  Eoman  literatm-e  of  this  period 
is,  like  that  of  the  Greek  at  the  same  epoch,  towards  impiety.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  Ennius  translated  the  book  fif  Eu- 
hemerns ;  in  his  fragments,  and  in  those  of  Pacuvius,  the  augiu's, 
auruspices,    and    soothsayers    are    seen    to    mock    upon    the    stage, 


'  Musce  Pio  Clemmtino,  vol.  i.  pi.  18,  and  Clavac,  Musce  rfe  sculpt.,  pi.  509,  No.  1025. 
This  statue  was  fouii<l  in  the  olive  grove  at  Tivoli.  in  the  place  called  Piaiiella  di  Cassio.  Any 
.sitting-  representations  of  the  comif;  muse  are  rare. 
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amid  the  tq^plause  of  the  people,  says  Cicero,  those  gods  whom 
in  the  temples  they  worshipped.'  Lucilins,  who  no  more  spared 
the  denizens  of  heaA'en  than  of  earth,  represents  the  twelve 
seated      in 


great 


gods 


eoimcil  and  langhing  at 
mankind  who  call  them 
fathers  ;  Xeptnne,  also, 
being  embarrassed  in  a 
discxission  where  he  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it, 
saying  by  way  of  excuse 
that  C'arneades  liimself 
conld  not  have  argued  his 
way  out.'-'  Again  he  mocks 
at  the  Eomans  "prostrate 
and  trembling  before  those 
vain  images  invented  by 
I^nma,  like  children  who 
take  statues  for  living 
beings,  giving  life  to 
bronze  and  marble,  taking 
for  truth  that  which  is 
only  a  lie."  From  time 
to  time  Plautus  is  tempted 
to  believe  in  a  supreme 
being  and  in  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  his  Rudcns  has  a 
certain  moral  and  religious 
tone.  The  play  opens 
with  a   prologue  recited  by   a    divin 


Melpomene.^ 
personage,   the   star  Aroturus, 


'  De  Dip.,  ii.  ."JO  :  H^miiu-i,  qui  magna  plniimi  loquitur,  mt'^entiento  pnpulo  :  Ki/o  deuyn  r/enus 
esse  semper  diji  et  dicam  ca/iium,  sed  eos  non  eurare  upinor  quid  nrjat  humanuin gmu.i.  Else- 
where he  says,  in  the  character  of  Telamon  (Cic,  de  Nat.  dear.,  iii.  32) :  Cur  di  homines 
negliyant :  nam  d  curenf,  bene  honis  dt ;  male  malis  ;  quod  nunc  ahest.  Cicero  assures  us  that 
ill  liis  time  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  pliilosophers :  ....  nee  ira-sci  deuni,nec  noeere.  (de 
Off.,  iii.  2S.)  He  speaks  of  the  oracles  willi  very  little  respect  (de  Div.,  ii.  56'),ancl  believes  that 
the  representations  that  have  been  made  of  the  Elysian  Fields  are  .wmnia  ojifantis,  non 
probantis.     Caesar  openly  professed  atlieism.     (Of.  iSlariha,  Luertce,  p.  1.30,  ■■<eq.) 

^  Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  (J.  He  also  derided  the  worsliip  of  images:  eorum  stultitiam  qui aimu- 
lacra  deos putant  esie deridef.     (Lact.,  In.it.  Div.,  xiv.  22.) 

'  Colossal  statue  in  the  Louvre,  believed  to  have  adorned  tlie  ilientve  r,f  Pompeii  ;  Xo.  Sifi 
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ajipearing  on  the  stage  in  tlie  midst  of  clouds,  his  forehead  snv- 
rounded  M'itli  a  starry  aTxreole,  and  saying  to  the  spectators :  "I 
am    a    dweller  in   the   sky,   (ine   of   those    genii   who    rule    the    night 

amongst  the  stars,  whom  by 
day  Jupiter  sends  to  earth 
to  watch  the  actions  of  men 
and  report  to  him  faithfully 
thereon.'  He  revises  the 
sentences  of  the  judges  and 
of  those  in  axithority ;  if  a 
man  gains  his  cause  by  in- 
trigue and  fraud,  tli(>  amends 
which  Jupiter  inflicts  sooner 
or  later  greatly  exceed  the 
unjust  gain.  By  his  orders 
crimes  and  virtues  are  in- 
scribed upon  the  eternal 
registers.  It  is  I  who  have 
to-day  called  down  a  temj^est 
upon  the  traitor,  whom  you 
will  see  dragging  himself 
upon  the  shor(\"  '  Tint  all 
these  gods,  reciters  of  pro- 
logues, are  not  equally  re- 
spectable, his  Jupiter  is  of 
scandalous  behaA'ioxu'.  And 
■\^-hat  must  the  devout  have 
thought  when  Plautus  repre- 
Anxibis.-  sents  the  father  of   gods  and 

men  inhaling   the  odour  that 
arises  from    the  frying-pans  of   a  chattering  cook,   or  going   to  bed 


of  the  Clarac  catalogue.  Rome  had  some  translations  or  imitations  of  the  Greeli  traq-edies, 
especially  of  those  of  Euripides.  The  writings  of  Aecius,  some  of  which  were  on  Roman  sub- 
jects, liave  been  lost.  Cicero  (pro  Planro,  24 ;  jn-o  Sestio,  56)  speaks  of  him  with  high  praise  ; 
there  remains  from  his  Promethnts  a  monologue  not  unworthy  of  -'Eschylus.  (Egger,  Lat.  serm. 
vet.  relig.,  p.  197.  Cf.  Neuliirch,  Diss,  de  l-'ab.  togata  m  de  L.  Afranio ;  Bothe,  Poet.  seen, 
latin.,  and  Maittaire,  Oper.  ctfi:  vet.  poet,  lat.) 

'  Est  prof ecto  deus  qui  qwe  nos  gerimtis  auditque  et  videt.     (Capt.,  24:?.) 

-  Naudet,  vol.  viii.,  p.  23.3  of  Ids  translation  of  Plautus. 

■^  Anubis  {Miisf'i'  Cn/iihi/i/i,  iii..  pi.  8.i).     A  Roman  statue  found  at  Poi-lo  d'.Xnzio  (.Viitium) 
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M'ithout  his  supper  wlicu  this  cdok  did  imt  work  tor 
when  Sosia  explaius  that  the  day  is  hite  in  appearing 
ApoUo  is  lazy  after  (biiiMng  too 
mueh  the  night  before.'  A  little 
later  than  this  biiifoous  exhibited 
daily  to  the  people  "  Anubis,  the 
adulterer,  Diana  beaten  with  rods, 
and  three  starved  Hercules."  '^ 

A  poet  of  the  next  age,  but 
in  style  and  thought  kindi-ed  to 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Lu- 
cretius, has  developed  with  eloquent 
audacity  the  materialistic  doctrines 
of  Epicurus.  He  has  come,  he  says, 
to  free  men's  minds  from  the  cliaius 
of  superstition,^  to  lift  up  the  h(>arts 
that  are  bowed  with  fear,  to  put 
an  end  to  those  offerings  of  victims 
that  men  in  their  terror  are  con- 
stantly bringing    to   the  altars.     In 


liis  uiaguificent  iuvneation  in  the 
iirst  book  he  addi'esses  A'enus,  but  he 
means  the  Yenus  who  is  Xature 
herself,  repairing  with  lier  mighty 
forces  the  ravages  made  by  di-atli. 
The  gods  he  relegates  to  some 
distant  abode  where  they  repose 
in    idleness,    no    longer    concerned    with    tin 


him,    or 
because 


emis  Aiiailyuiufiie.' 

affairs    of     men.     and 


ill  1749, showing  the  blendiugof  lloninn  and  Egyptiau  ideas.  Instead  of  the  head  of  the  jackal, 
which  the  Egyptians  give  to  their  Aimhis,  leadei-  of  souls,  we  find  a  dog's  head  :  the  caduceiis 
of  Mercury,  also  the  leader  of  souls  into  the  infernal  regions,  takes  the  place  of  the  sceptre  with 
greyhound's  head,  and  the  left  liaiid  holds  asistnun.  This  sacred  instrument  was  nmde  of  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold,  and  consisted  of  three  or  four  metallic  rods,  loosely  inserted  in  an  oval  frame  ;  it 
was  shaken  at  the  festivals  of  Isis,  giving  forth  musical  sounds.  Plutarch  (de  Iside  et  Osir.) 
maintained  that  it  symbolized  the  four  elements  composing  the  world,  by  means  of  which  all 
things  are  constantly  destroyed  and  recomposed. 

'  Pseudolus,  854  and  860.  -  Tertidl.,  Apul.,  15. 

'  Reliyionum  animum  nodin  cimtrere  pi-njo  (i.  t>.'$r),  and   he  terminates  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigeiiin  with  the  famous  verse  : 

Tantum  rc/i'/iu  jiutuit  suadcre  muhirum. 

*  Or  Venus  rising  from  the  waves.     Museum  of  the  Vatican,  nuucu  brucciu,  No.  tX). 
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the  very  tlmnder-bolt  itself  is  no  longer  the  weapou  of  diAine 
vengeance.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "that  blind  tiame  which  falls 
njion  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  wastes  itself  in  deserts  oi' 
iip(jn  the  sea,  and  passes  by  the  guilty  man  to  smite  an  inno- 
cent head."  In  the  creation  all  things  are  explained  for  him  by 
physical  causes,  and  he  clothes  this  empiricism  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent poetry.  "  The  thunder  is  the  wind  taking  fii-e  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion;  life  is  the  rapid  succession  of  beings  dis- 
solving and  re-forming ;  ^  death,  the  unalterable  calm  of  the  sweetest 
sleep ;    and  hell,  an  invention  of  poets  or  of  the  timorous  conscience 


Sisyphus 


Ixioii  upon  tlie  wheel." 


Tantahis. 


of  the  guilty.  This  Tantalus  chilled  Avith  terror,  under  the  rock 
M-liich  threatens  him,  is  only  the  human  being  alarmed  at  imaginary 
tlu-eats  of  tlie  gods,  and  believing  himself  overwhelmed  by  their 
anger,  nuder  the  woes  which  a  blind  destiny  brings  upon  him. 
What  Iteing   could   suffer  eternal  pains   and  furnish  eternal  food  to 


'  The  principle  of  modern  soieuce  :  nothing  perishes,  all  is  transformed. 

"  From  a  bas-relief  engraved  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  tlie  .-Ennil,  published  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  (VEneide  di  Vin/ilio  recata  in  versi  italiani  da  Annibale  Caro,  1810; 
2  vols.,  fol.,  164  copies  only  printed).  The  Greeks  were  not  disposed  to  represent  sad  or 
terrible  subjects;  we  ha-se,  accordingly,  few  representations  of  punishments.  We  give  tliose  of 
the  tliree  most  famous  of  the  immortal  sufferers  of  paganism  :  Ixion  upon  his  wheel:  Sisyphus, 
bearing  his  rock  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  whence  it  forever  falls  back;  Tantalus  a  prey  to 
devouring  thirst,  and  trying  with  his  two  hands  to  bring  to  his  lips  the  water  which  forever 
flows  below  them.  A  fainous  picture  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesehe  at  Delphi  represented 
Tantalus,  phmged  iu  water,  a  tree  loadi'd  witli  fruit  out  of  reach  above  him,  and  a  rock  forever 
threatening  to  fall  upuii  him.     (I'ausaii.,  .\.  51,  §  1.) 
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Lis  tormentors?  To  fill  one's  soul  ^.vith  all  yuud  and  never  satisfy 
it,  is  not  that  the  punishment  of  those  maidens  M'ho  endlessly 
pour  the  flying  stream  into  a  bottomless  vase  ?  Like  man,  the 
vrorld  also  will  die.  Some  day,  and  perhaps  you  yoiu'self  may 
behold  it,  this  great  vault,  battered  by  the  shocks  of  doom,  Avill 
give  way,  and  then  bm-ning  fragments  Avill  be  scattered  tkrough 
space.  These  verities,"  he  dares  to  add,  "are  surer  than  the 
oracles  from  Apollo's  tripod."  ' 

Presently,  Caesar  in  the  open  senate  declares  that  death  is 
the  end  of  all,  and  Cicero,  the  man  who  wi'ote  the  Dream  of 
Scijno,  will  treat  as  an  idle  fable  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come.- 
"  .  .  .  .  What  harm  can  death  do  us,  unless,  beUeviug  in  childish 
stories,  we  think  the  wicked  may  suffer  punishment  in  hell.  If, 
however,  these  be  chimeras,  as  no  one  doubts,^  what  is  it  that 
death  takes  from  us?  The  feeling  of  pain."  And  not^^ithstanding 
all  the  hy])ocritical  worship  that  the  official  world  lavished  upon 
them  in  the  temples,  the  gods  were  none  the  less  dead ;  people's 
minds  in  growing  more  enlightened  saw  the  folly  of  those  fables 
created  by  the  imagination  of  childish  days,  and  as  they  became 
older,  they  had  less  and  less  need  of  the  gods. 

But  not  alone  did  the  old  religion  vanish  away ;  the  very 
earliest  viilue  of  Eonie,  patriotism,  began  to  lose  itself  in  that  im- 
mense empire,  where  it  was  no  longer  clear  where  the  affection  should 
be  directed.  Lucilius  satii'izes  that  Albutius  Avho  "preferred  to  be 
at  Athens  rather  than  at  Eome,  and  those  who  in  the  very  Forum 
salute  with  the  Greek  Xatpe ; "  in  vain  does  he  say  that  "  a  man 
shoidd  subordinate  his  personal  interests  to  those  of  his  neighboiu's, 
and  the  interest  of  his  neighbom-s  to  that  of  his  country  ;  "  here 
is  Lucretius  wi'iting  a  poem  of  7,UU0  or  8,UUU  lines,  and  never, 
save  once,  and  by  chance,  introducing  the  Eoman  name.*  And 
yet  Rome  had  more  than  ever  need  of  resolute  and  devoted  citizens ; 
but  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  Lucretius,  splendid  as  it  was,  that 
could  give  them  to  her:    "Sweet  is  it  when  the  tempest  raises  the 

'  Virgil  also  believed  that  there  would    be  an  eiid  lo  the  world,  but   ho  hoped  for  its 
renewal. 

-■  Pro  Cluentio,  61  :  .  .  .  .  ineptiu  acfabulis. 

'  (jiKC  si  falsa  sunt,  id  quod  onmex  intelliguiit  ....  (ibid). 

'  The  line  where  he  supplicates  Venus  to  beg  from  Mars  an  end  to  conflicts : 

.  .  .  .  petens  placidam  Ritmanis,  incluta,  pacem. 
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luight)'  seti  to  contcmijlate  from  the  sliore  tlic  luarmor  tossed  by 
tlie  Avuves  ....  to  look  ui30ii  perils  wliieli  oue  does  not  iueur, 
to  be  a  spectator  of  battles  waged  in  the  plain  and  have  no 
share  in  the  danger.  Bnt  sweeter  yet  it  is  to  dwell  u]jon  the 
serene  heights  of  science,  in  the  inviolable  sanctuaries  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  wise  have  constructed,  Avheuce  one  sees  afar  otf 
men  wandering  to  and  fro  in  life,  striving  for  the  rewards  of 
gi'uius,  disputing  for  i)recedence,  and  exhausting  themselves  night 
and  day  with  intinite  efforts  to  seize  upon  power  and  fortuue. 
0  miserable  human  beings  !  blinded  minds,  Avho  do  not  understand 
\vhat  is  needed  for  the  soul,  namely,  to  be  delivered  from  cares 
aud  from  superstitious  fears." 

This  is  tine  rhetoric,  but  the  poem  can  never  be  a  lesson 
in  i)atriotism.  liefore  the  time  of  Lucretius,  another  author 
trained  in  the  school  of  Greece,  Pacuvius  the  Apulian,  had  said, 
"  Your  native  coimtry  ?  it  is  the  place  where  you  live  most  at 
your  ease."' 

Heaven  and  hell  correspond ;  he  who  denies  one  denies  the 
other.  It  was  no  longer  believed  that  there  were  reAvards  and 
penalties  beyond  the  graA-e.  Men  of  k'tters  ceased  to  speak  of 
that  sad  aud  silent  life  of  the  shades  so  dear  to  the  Eomau  of 
early  days.^  Panretius,  the  Stoic,  a  friend  of  .Emilianus,  main- 
tained, M-ith  most  of  the  rhetoricians  gathered  m  Piome,  that  the 
soul  perishes  together  Avith  the  body.''  C'atidlus  repeats  it  in 
uuicli  imitated  verse:  "The  sun  may  be  set  aud  rise  again; 
l)ut  Ave,  Avhence  once  the  fugitive  light  of  our  days  is  gone,  must 
sleep  in  an  eternal  night."  *  It  is  needless  to  ask  Lucretius 
wliat  he  thinks  on  this  subject ;  Ave  know  it  abeady.  But  a  poet, 
boru  before  the  second  Punic  Avar,  more  allied  consequently  to  the 
earlier  manners,  ends  human  destiny  at  tlu'  grave  as  the  play  ends 
at  the  theatre,  Avith  the  call  for  applause,  phauUtc,  cioes.  In  the 
ejiitaph  Avhich  lie  composed  for  liims(>lf,  he  says :  "  Young  man, 
passing    by    so    quickl)',    this    stone    calls    to    thee  :     look    and   read. 

'  Cic,  Timml.,  \.  .'i7.  Tucin  in;;,  the  iiepliew  of  Eniiius,  was  born  at  BruuJusium  about 
220,  and  died  at  Tareiitiim  iu  132.  He  cultivated  the  two  arts,  painting  aud  poetr^v,  thus 
following  tlie  example  of  Fabiua  Pictor. 

-  See  vol.  i.,  p.  88. 

■'  Cic,  (If  Amic,  4. 

*  Cm-i/i..  V.  4  7.     rAdinil"d  froui  AIosclius]. 
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Here  arc  tlic  bones  of  Paeuvius.  the  poet.  1  liuve  uotliiiig-  else 
to  teaeli  tliee.     Fill■e^yell."  '      Luciliiis  siiys  no  more  than  this. 

Of  all  these  achersaries,  ItniiKiu  polytheism  found  Lueretius 
the  most  formidable  ;  for  lie  substituted  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature  iu  place  of  the  capriees  of  the  gods,  and  followed  up  sarcasm 
which  had  made  men  laugh  by  a  system  which  made  them  think. 
Evcrybodj-  read  his  poems  anil  borrowed  from  them,  even  Virgil, 
Avho  at  least  pays  him  homage  in  these  noble  lines :  "  Happy  he 
who  has  kuoA\Ti  how  to  peuetrati'  the  first  causes  of  things,  and 
tread  under  foot  ])U('i'ile  terrors,  inexorable  destiny,  and  the  vain 
sounds  of  greedy  Acheron ; "  '  no  one,  however,  ijuotes  liim  ;  the 
religious  hypocrisy  of  official  society 
forbade  the  mention  of  the  illustrious 
reprobate. 

The  direct  iuHuence  of  Greece  is 
not  visible  in  liomau  })rose.  Fabius 
I'ictor,  whom  Polybius  regards  with 
but  little  respect,  had  probably  read 
neither  Herodotus  nor  'i'hueydides ; 
at  least,  nothing  of  tlu-  grac(>  of  tiie 
one,  or  the  depth  of  the  other  appi-ars 
in  the  little  we  have  left  of  his 
[Greek]  Avritiugs.'  Cato  was  even 
purely  Eoman  in  his  treatise,  de  Re 
rnsiic((,  whi(;h  wi'  have,  and  in  his 
Oriffines,  which  is  ou(^  of  our  greatest 
losses.  There  remain  to  us  the  names 
of  a  great  niunber  of  annalists,  whose 

works  would  be  pri'cious  for  iho  historian,  but  doubtless  not  so  for 
the  man  of  literary  taste.  Cue  of  th(>m,  however,  C'assius  Hemina, 
seems  to  have  been  a  scholar,  for  ISallust  has  not  disdained  to 
borrow  from  him  this  thought ;  Omnia  ortu  occidmit  et  nmta  semscimt^ 
"all  that  has  been  born  must  die;  all  that  lias  grown  must  decay."' 


Isofl'lltt: 


'  Tlie  nutlieiiticity  of   these  line.s  lias  been  disputed;  if  they  are  not   liv  Paciuiiif;,  tLey 
belong,  however,  to  his  ajje. 

^  Oeori).,  ii.  490.     (Strangely  enough,  Uicero  says,  he  writes  :   Majore  cum  )/iifnn  ingenio.) 

'  See  vol.  i.,  p.  07. 

'  Jm/..  2.     llominaV  wurds  are:   Qiue  natn  stmt  ea  omnia  deiiasci  aiiinf.      (Xonius.  s.v. 
dentuii. ) 

vol..  II.  T 
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In  a  Eepublic,  the  platform  i^  a  battlefield,  where  lie  wlio  ran 
conqner  wins  all  lionour  and  power.  Often  enough  elocpience 
even  takes  tlie  plaee  of  wisdom  and  experience,  words  having 
more  value  than  action.  At  Rome,  where  certainly  men  were 
capable  of  action,  the  art  of  persuasion  was  also  cultivated.  These 
assemblies  of  senate  and  people,  these  tribunals  in  the  open  air, 
this  custom  of  funeral  orations  and  military  harangues,  had  formed 
great  orators  at  Eome  before  men  had  read  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  a  Philippic  of  Deinostlienes,  or  one  of  the  elaborate 
discoiu'ses  of   Isocrates. 

All  the  liarangues  that  we  read  in  Livy  were  constructed 
by  himself,  and  we  dare  not  quote  tliem  as  specimens  of  the 
early  Latin  eloquence.  But  in  the  time  of  C^icero,  certain 
addresses  liad  been  preserved,  wliich  lie  greatly  admired.  Tlie 
last  century  of  the  Republic  was  fruitful  in  great  orators ;  at  their 
head  stand  Cato  and  Chains  Gi'acclius,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
later.  Aft(>r  them  two  men  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  Forum . 
Antonius  and  C'rassus.  Thanlvs  to  Cicero  the  first  has  great  renown 
as  an  orator  ;  we  willingly  add  to  this  another  distinction,  for  he 
was  the  finished  type  of  the  advocate  who  considers  himscdf  above 
all  an  artist  in  the  use  of  language,  to  whom  success  is  the  one 
thing  desiretl,  whatever  bo  the  means  employed  to  obtain  it  or  the 
nature  of  the  cause  for  wliich  he  pleads.  For  tliis  reason  he 
would  nev(>r  wi'it(>  any  of  his  pid)lic  addresses,  so  tliat  lie  could 
always  deny  his  wcnils,  if  he  were  at  any  time  charged  with  con- 
tradicting himself.  This  able  man,  M'ho  boasted  of  owing  nothing 
to  Greece,  had  then  no  need  to  study  the  sophistries  of  Athens, 
having  them  all  within  himself. 

Crassus,  his  ri\al,  possessed  true  eloquence;  we  will  (piote 
some  of  his  burning  words,  which  show,  besides,  a  scene  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  rieading  one  day  against  a  profiigate  young  man, 
M.  Brutus,  who  dishonoured  his  rank  by  an  idle  life,  he  perceived 
the  funeral  proiuission  of  a  certain  Junia,  his  ad-\'ersary's  aunt, 
(entering  the  Forum;  upon  this  he  stops,  and  exclaims:  "What  will 
you,  BrutTis,  that  this  woman  shoidd  recomit  to  your  father,  to  the 
illustrious  men  whose  statues  you  see  carried  there,  1o  that  Brutus 
Avho  delivered  the  Roman  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  kings? 
What    will    she    say   of    your    occupalioiis  ?      To    what    duties,  what 
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bonoiu",  Tvhat  virtue  \\nll  she  represent  yoii  as  devoted  ?  Is  it  to 
uug'ineutiug  your  patriiiiouy  ?  Xuue  remains  to  you ;  yoiu'  excesses 
have  devoured  it.  To  the  s-tudy  of  law?  That  has  beeu  hauded 
down  to  you  by  yoiu-  father ;  but  she  will  say  that  in  selling  your 
house  you  did  not  even  reserve  fi'oni  the  paternal  fm-nitiu-e  the 
eousulting  chair  of  the  jurisconsult.  To  military  science?  but  you 
have  never  seen  a  camp.  To  eloquence?  but  you  have  prostituted 
whatever  talent  of  this  kind  you  maj'  ha\'e  to  the  infamous  tra(U> 
of  calumny.  And  you  dare  to  look  yoiu-  judg(>s  in  the  face  !  you 
dare  to  present  youi'self  in  the  Forum  before  the  eyes  of  yoiu- 
fellow-citizens !  And  you  do  not  tremble  with  sliame  in  the 
presence  of  this  dead  woman,  and  before  the  pageant  of  yoiir 
ancestors  !  "  ^ 

Men  capable  of  speaking  thus  had  no  occasion  to  borrow  from 
the  Greeks.  The  latter,  however,  assimied  to  give  them  rhetorical 
precepts,  whicb  never  made  an  orator,  and  they  furnished  to  tlicm 
certainly  very  dangerous  examples.  The  rhetoricians  had  made  an 
art  of  language  ;  but  they  enervated  thought  while  striving  to 
guide  it,  and  the  idea  was  of  little  importance  to  them  provided 
the  expression  had  a  pleasing  mi'lody.  Cicero  owed  to  them  th(> 
excessive  luxuriance  of  his  (>arliei'  works.'-' 

Jm'isin-udence  was  also  a  purely  Eoman  product.  Xotwithstand- 
iug  some  foreign  importations,  the  decemviral  code  is  truly  in- 
digenous in  its  spii'it  and  as  a  whole ;  as  a  science,  liowe\er, 
Roman  law  borrowed  its  principles  from  Greece.  The  brevity  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  confusion  introduced  into  legislation  by 
the  diversity  of  the  praetorian  edicts  {lex  annua),  the  difficulty  of 
mastering  the  formulae  and  allegorical  pantomimes  used  in  legal 
proceedings,^  had  already  produced  a  class  of  men  Mho  de\oted 
themselves   to  the    explanation  of   th(>  laws.     Coruncanius,   tln'    tirst 

'  Cic,  de  Orat.,  ii.  5.5.  [He  refers  to  the  wax  masks  worn  by  mutes  in  state  dress  at  funerals.] 
'  He  himself  condemns  the  turgidity  of  certain  pa.ssaf^es,  in  the  pro  Huncio  for  e.xample. 
'  There  e.xisted  no  mure  juridic  secrets  after  S.  /Elius  PiCtus  had  puhhshed,  about  the  year 
201,hi.f  book  of  the  Tripartite^  or  j«.«  .'Elianum,  conia'unn^  the  te.xt  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables, 
their  interpretation,  and  ilie  ln/i.s  actioiie.s.  To  establish  one's  rig^ht,  it  was  necessary  at  first 
to  perform  certain  acts :  manii-s  in/Wlio,  »ianuum  cmixcrtio,  pit/ii'irix  captio,  etc.,  and  to  pro- 
nounce certain  fnrinuUe.  The  legix  artiimv^  were  ab<dislied  except  in  a  few  cases,  by  the 
.Ebutian  and  .Julian  laws,  whose  date  is  uncertain.  (Gains,  iv.  30 ;  Aul  Gell.,  xvi.  10.)  In 
the^co  Murena  (i.  12  and  1.3)  Cicero  ridicules  the  jurisconsults:  "  Rusy  as  I  am,  if  you  urge 
me  to  it,  in  three  days  I  will  become  a  great  jurisconsult ;  "  but  elsewhere  he  renders  them  full 

justice. 

T  •> 
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pk'beian  who  uttuiued,  tibout  the  year  254,  tlie  graud  pontificate, 
had  founded  tlie  public  instruction  in  jurisprudence,  and  ^Elius 
Pietus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  liad 
revealed  all  the  secrets  connected  with  the  forms  of  justice.  i*'ol- 
lowing  their  exainjjle,  a  few  of  the  most  important  citizens  devoted 
tlieiiiselves  to  this  new  cult,  and  the  responsa^  of  tlie  juris- 
consults became  a  new  source  and  perhaps  the  most  abundant  one, 
of  Koman  law. 

The  science  thus  taking  shajjc  from  day  to  day  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  moment,  lacked  a  rational  principle.  In 
Greece,  meantime,  C'hrysippus,  the  iStoic  plulosoplier,  had  founded 
a  theory  of  jurisprudence,  proclaiming  a  uatui'al  law,  "queen  and 
sovereign  of  all  things  liuinan  and  divine."'"'  Men,  being  e([ual 
and  social,  he  said,  there  existed  between  them  necessary  relations 
whence  reason  should  deduce  laws.  The  civil  law,  therefore,  was 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  arbitrary  agreements;^ 
tradition,  usage,  texts,  must  no  longer  ha\'e  an  absolute  authority, 
and  the  strange  customs  and  imperative  formulas  of  a  forgotten 
juridic  conflict,  must  be  submitted  to  the  reason.  Sca^vola,  tlie 
great  jurisconsult,  a  Stoic  like  Chrysippus,  wliom  we  shall 
presently  see  playing  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  the  (iracchi 
worthy  of  liis  emiu(-nt  character,  commenced  this  revolution  in 
linm(>.  Cicero  continued  it  in  his  magnificent  definition  of 
moral  law.  "There  is  a  law  which  no  man  has  written. 
but  which  is  born  in  us,  which  we  have  neither  learned 
from  our  teachers,  nor  received  from  our  fathers,  nor  read  in 
books  ;  we  have  it  from  nature  herself  ;  ^  .  .  .  .  an  immutable  law, 
calling  us  to  goodness  by  its  commands,  deterring  us  from  evil  by 
its  thr(>ats,  which  neither  senate  nor  people  can  abrogate.  It  is 
not  one  law  at  Eome  and  another  at  Athens  ;  one  to-day  and 
another  to-morroAV.  Et(>rnal,  unalterable,  it  rules  at  once  all 
nations  and  all  times." '  Elsewhere,  he  says  again :  "  The  law  is 
nature,   and   nature  being   such  that    all  the  human   i-ace   are   bound 


'  Ju,it>'/ia  ciijua  meriio  (/uiK  Kacerdute,^  nos  appellct.     (Ulpiaii,  in  the  Dig.,  I.  i.  1.) 
^  'O  vnftog  TTfivriov  ifrrl  /3off(\er(;  Odtov  n  Kai  ovOpunriinoi'  TrpayftaTiOV,      i^Di(/.,  I.  ill.  2.) 
'  Cic,  de  Fin.  hijyi.,  iii.  I'O. 
'  Pro  Milone,  4. 
'  De  Rep.,  iii.  22. 
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by  a  sort  of  civil  right ;  ho  who  respects  that  right  is  just ;  lie 
who  violates  it  is  unji'st."  ' 

These  were  iudced  Udvclties.  The  patricians,  whu  had  de- 
fended with  such  jealous  zcnil  the  evil  laws  of  early  days,  might 
have  shuddei'ed  in  their  tniii1)s  at  such  utterances.  Tlie  Twelve 
Tables  still  remained  a  monument  venerable  for  its  antiquity ; 
^Elius  Poetns  had  just  prepared  an  edition  of  them  with  com- 
mentaries ;  but  the  study  of  the  pontifical  law,  that  is  to  say,  the 
religious  part  of  the  ci^■il  laws,  had  fallen  into  disuse,-'  to  the  great 
profit  of  jurisprudence,  properly  so  called,  for  it  was  freed  from  the 
bonds  which  all  religions  seek  to  render  immutable,  and  answered 
the  developments  of  life  by  enlarging  the  narrow  circle  of  legal 
precepts,  and  bringing  into  them  at  once  more  justice  and  more 
humanity. 

Cicero  reproaches  Scfevola  with  bringing  legal  advantages 
within  reach  of  those  who  sought  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
obligations  of  the  sacra  gentiliUa:^  The  absolute  authority  of  tlie 
father  and  of  the  husband  was  breaking  down.  The  remancipatio 
permitted  the  woman  to  ask  for  divorce ;  and  the  diffarrpatio  broke 
even  unions  which  the  pontifex  Maximus  and  tlie  jlainm  of  Jupiter 
had  solemnized.'  Finally,  bj-  successive  developmcmts  of  the  theory 
of  peculium  (private  property),  and  by  the  institution  of  the  dowry, 
they  went  on  to  authorize  the  son  and  the  wife  to  hold  property 
independently  of  the  head  (if  the  family,  thus  rendering  possible 
what  early  Eome  had  never  seen,  a  son  sunnnoniug  his  father  to 
appear  in  coiu-t.'^  If,  however,  the  family  tie  was  in  a  degree 
relaxed,  it  was  not  broken,  and  n(Mth(>r  the  son  nor  the  wife  wei'e 
excused  from  any  of  their  obligations  of  respect  and  obedience. 
With    tlie    increased    liberty    for    individuals    came    also    libertv    in 

'  Dk  Finibus,  iii.  20  nml  21.  In  chapter  i.  •'5,  he  say.<i  afjaiii :  "  We  must  seidt  in  tlie  breast 
of  pliilosophy  the  source  of  x\^t, penitus  e.r  intima  philonophia." 

'  Cic,  de  Oral.,  iii.  .33. 

•''  De  Leg.,  ii.  19-21 ;  de  Orat.,  i.  .56;  and  Topic,  4,6,  where  Scaevola's  Aefimiion.  ot  gentiles 
Mi  fovmd. 

'  See  in  Cicero  {ad  Fam.,  viii.  7)  the  piquant  letter  of  the  clover  CtUms.  Marvia<res  by 
eonfarreatio  were  g-rowinp  rarer  every  'lay  ;  ami  nnion.s  by  simple  consent  took  ibeir  place. 

'  Tliey  introHuoerl  also  n  new  kind  of  ^wnrHmnahv^,  r/enerii  tiititrxim  ijure  pitteslnfo  fpininarmn 
mntivrnfur  [V\c.,  pro  Mtir.,  12),  the  testamentary  t.ablets  (Gains,  ii.  110;  [Tlpiaii,  fr.  28,  6), 
and  the  tnuitee,  until  Ibis  time  unltnown  io  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  To  evade  the  Voconian 
law,  an  heir  wa.""  appointed  capable  of  inheritin<r  Ie<rally.  who  made  an  agreement  to  transmit 
ibc  inheritance  to  thi-  person  wliom  the  law  rxchidi  d. 
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respect    t(i   property  :    parallel   A\itli  Quiritary  ownersliip   was   placed 
honifurt/,  destined  eventually  entirely  to  supplant  the  former.' 

Eelijiious  duties  required  that  there  should  always  be  an 
heir  established,  so  that  the  family  sacrifices  be  never  inter- 
rupted. On  the  other  hand,  the  T^velve  Tables  had  left  the  citizen 
the  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  freely  by  gift  or  legacy.  The 
Furian  law  (ISo)  and  the  Yoconian  laM-  (109)  restricted  this  right, 
and  the  Falcidiau  law  later  (40)  established  the  riile  that  not  over 
three-fourths  of  an  estate  could  be  left  as  legacies.  The  Plietorian 
law  protected  against  himself  the  citizen  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,'^  establishing  a  severe  penalty  for  creditors  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  inexperience.'^  The  old  hn\-,  horrendum  carmen, 
did  not  idutain  these  paternal  precautions. 

These  serious  jurisconsults,  lovers  of  the  past,  but  also  lovers 
of  justice,  attained,  by  the  influence  of  historic  cii-cumstances,  much 
more  than  by  the  doctrines  of  Stoic  philosophy,  a  more  hiuuauc 
conception  of  law.  The  growth  of  the  Republic  had  brought  with 
it  the  development  of  ideas,  and  new  social  relations  had  called  fur 
new  legal  rules.  The  edicts  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  more 
especially  those  of  the  pnefor  pernfjnmis,  foimded  necessarily  upon 
th(>  maxims  of  the  jus  gentium,  which  were  more  equitable  than 
those  of  the  ,/«-y  cirile,  contributed  much  to  this  infiltration  of  the 
law  of  nations  into  the  civil  law.  Those  A^ersed  in  law,  and  the 
magistrates  themselves,  favoured  unconsciously  the  process  of 
evolution,  which  was  to  substitute  the  broaden-  spirit  of  universal 
citizenship  for  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  Eoman  city. 

This  evolution  is  marked  everyvrhere  by  the  same  sign,  a 
breaking  away  from  old  methods.  In  legislation  we  sec  usage, 
mns  mKjorum,  formerly  so  powerful  that  it  took  the  place  of  law, 
forced  to  yield  more  and  inore  to  logical  deductions  from  new 
principles.     Philosophy  does  not  concern  herself  with  public  affairs, 

'  See  in  the  Code  (vii.  lo)  how  scornfully  .lustinian  speaks  of  Quiritiiry  ownership,  whit-li 
he  considers  an  anfigtirt  subtilitath  ludibrium,  and  in  the  Diyest  (xxxviii.  1,  .'{,  §  2)  the  defini- 
tion which  Ulpian  gives  of  bonoi-um possessio.  Cf.  Giraud,  Ilixtoire  des  droits  rom.,  and  in  the 
.Tonriud  des  xavants,  of  1^70,  the  treatise  on  les  Successiottx  en  droit  romain. 

-  The  date  of  this  law  is  uncertain,  hut  was  anterior  lo  the  l-xpiidohisioi  Plant  us,  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  (I.  iii.  69). 

'  Cicero,  dc  Xat.  door.,  iii.  .30.  There  was  at  this  time  judicium  publicum  ag-ainst  the 
creditor,  while,  twenty-five  years  earlier,  the  dehtnr  complainin^'^  of  a  fraud  had  asrainst  his 
adversary  only  the  actio  dc  dolo  malo  ;  it  was  a  private  fjuand. 
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her  business  is  with  morals ;  vainly  does  comedy  wear  tlie 
pallium  or  the  toga,  in  truth,  she  is  neither  of  Athens  nor  of 
liome  ;  even  when  she  copies  characters  and  depicts  mamiers, 
there  is  something  general  about  her  which  cannot  be  shiit  in 
a  city's  walls.  A  slave  in  I'lautus  dares  to  say  U>  liis  master  the 
words  which  revolted  serfs  in  the  Middle  Ages  will  repeat:  "  l?u( 
I  am  a  man  like  yourself ;  "  '  and  Lucilius,  a  Roman  of  the  old 
school,  honours  one  of  his  slaves  with  a  tomb  and  an  epitapli  : 
''Here  lies  a  slave,   faithful  to  his  master,  who  never  did  harm   to 


Tlic  ( iaiiies  of  the  Circus." 


any  person,  Metroplianes,  the  depeiuhnit  of  Lucilius."  Observi^  that 
when'  the  citizen  ceases,  the  man  begins.  By  degrees,  humanity 
comes  in.  Cicero  utters  the  word  later,  and  already  Terence  has 
wrilten  his  famous  line  [received  with  acclamations]: 

Homo  .lum.  iiiliil  liuynani  n  me  (ilii'iivm  inito. 

Thu.s  We  liiid,  in  this  lloman  transt'nrinatidU.  togethei'  with 
the  dissdlutidu  ei  the  nioj-als  and  religidus  faith  of  early 
times,  tliose  forces  of  renewal  which  wer{>  to  make  Rome  the 
second  and  glori(ms  stage  of  classic  civilization.  TTuhapjuly,  this 
transformation  was  not  general.  Whilst  the  nobles  became  llel- 
leuised,  th(>  p(H)ple  remained  in  their  native  rudeness.  They 
interested  themselves  little  in  these  new  arts,  this  dawning  litera- 
ture,   whicli    remained    as    it    were    a     foreign    iniportation,    useful 


'  .  .  .  .  Tarn  eijo  homo  sum  qiKim  fit.     {Axiti.,  IT.  iv.  83.) 

"  From  a  .anrroplinnfiis  in  tlio  mii.spuin  of  tlio  Viiliran,  No.  I">(i.     Si^i:  vol.  i..  p.  541,  a   li; 
rrlicf  from  tlip  I.ouvrr  ri'im'sciitiiifr  tlio  .•sami"  suliji-ot. 
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merely  to  nmuse  the  minds  of  the  great.  Instead  of  that  intelli- 
gent and  viAacious  people,  which  crowded  th(>  marble  seats  of  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
which  caught  the  most  delicate  points,  the  Roman  pfc/y.v, 
standing  up  in  their  wooden  theatres,  lent  attention  only  to 
loose  pantomime,  to  the  coarse  mimicry,  which  was  the  only 
debt     of     the     poet     to     those    whom     Horace     disrespectfully    calls 


Boar  Hunt.' 

asses.  Twice  th(>  Ilefiira  of  Terence  was  deserted  by  the 
spectators  for  a  boxing  match  or  a  combat  of  gladiatoi-s."^  "  If 
Demoeritus  were  yet  aliv(\  says  Horace,  he  would  laugh  to  s(>e 
tlie  audience  i>laying  him  a  better  comedy  than  the  actors.  And 
the  author  might  as  well  relate  his  fiction  to  an  ass — nay,  to 
a  deaf  ass.  And  indeed,  ■what  stent or's  voice  could  sound  above 
the  noises  of  our  theatres'?  It  is  like  the  roar  of  the  forests  of 
Mount  Garganus,  or  the  waves  of    the  Tyrrhenian  Sea."' 


'  From  a  paiiitinfj  on  the  tomb  of  the  Nasos.  in  the  Flaraiuiaii  way. 

-  The  usage  of  g-laduitorial  combats  wa-s  broug'ht  from  Greece  in  186  by  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
At  tlie  funeral  games  on  the  doatli  of  Valerius  Lmvinus  in  200,  twenty-five  couples  of  gladiators 
fouglit.  (Livv,  xxxi.  .50.)  These  games  lasted  four  days,  those  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Scipio 
.isiaticus  contimied  for  ten  day-s.  (Livy,  xxxix.  22.)  In  182,  a  law  fixed  the  maximum  of 
expense  allowed  for  these  games.  But  it  shortly  fell  into  di.^use.  /Emilius  Scauru.s  exhibited, 
ill  .58,  five  crocodiles,  a  liippopotamus,  and  1.50  panthers.  (Pliny,  Ilixf.  Nat.,  vii.  40,  and  Val. 
.Max.,  II.  iv.  6.)  About  the  year  108,  there  was  an  ostrirli  race.  As  witli  us  at  tlie  present  day. 
dramatic  acting  on  the  stage  was  overlaid  with  all  the  effects  of  scenery.  Of  this  Horaci- 
comjilained  sharply.  Before  his  time,  Cicero  had  asked  why.  at  the  representation  of  Cli/teyn- 
nesfra,  an  immense  number  of  mules  shoiilil  be  on  tbe  stage,  and  thousands  of  bucklers  in  The 
Trojnn  Horse,  etc.,  etc. 

'  Horace,  Ejii--^.,  II.  i.  1!I4,  sf-r/. 
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Aiiiduu'  tlic  iKililcs  tli(Miis('lvos,  soriuN  it  is  true,  cither  retained, 
or  affected  td  rctaiu,  the  primitive  rusticity  of  Roimui  luaimers. 
After  tlie  sack  of  C'oriuth,  Muiiniiius,  seeing  Attahis  oiier  a  great 
Sinn  of  money  for  a  picture  on  wiiicli  liis  soldiers  were  tlirowing 
dice,  believed  tliat  tlie  canvas  liad  some  mysterious  virtue,  and 
required  it  to  lie  given  up  to  liini.  When  ho  sent  his  precnous 
boot\'  to  l\'o7ue,  he  notified  the  pilot  that  any  pictures  or  statues 
lost    or    damaged    cm    the    voyage    must    be    replaced.'     Anicius,    tiui 


Musicians." 


con([ueror  of  Tllyria,  had  no  moi'(>  i'efin(Mnent  in  his  taste  foi' 
music  ;  he  had  called  tog(>th(>r  upon  on(^  slagi>  the  most  celebrated 
musicians  of  (ircece;  but,  as  they  played  the  same  air  all  together, 
ho    reganled    this    as  a   very   unsatisfactory  perf'oi'inance,   and    called 


'  Voll.  Pa^.,  i.  13.  What  is  said  of  the  l)arl)iiri.sm  of  tli«  Roman  .sohlier.s  i.s  hut  too  true ; 
Poiybius  (xl.  7)  .saw  tliem  throwing  dice  on  the  famou.s  picture  of  .Vrislidi's.  whidi  n^prf.sonted 
Dinnysus;  hut  is  the  ipiorance  of  Mumraius  equally  well  estahlislied?  There  were  scholars  in 
Ills  family;  his  hrofher  wrole  from  ihe  cam])  of  Ooriiidi  letters  whioli  a  century  hilar  were 
vahieil  for  llieir  clevonipss,  and  Mnmmius  himself  ijained  the  esteem  of  the  Ori'elcs  by  the 
respect  lie  showed  I'nr  thi'ir  fT'ids  ;uid  tlieir  customs. 

"'  Mosaic  of  Dioscorides  at  i'ompeii.     (IJoux,  Ilrrcul.  rl  I'umjiri,  vul.  iii..  pi.  Il'I.) 
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out  to  them  to  play  different  airs,  iu  order  the  better  to  earn  their 


Rome,  therefore,  in  respect  to  art  remained  a  semi-barbarous 
city,'-  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  pictures  and  statues 
heaped  in  her  teinpk\s  and  public  squares  and  porticos.  In  \ain 
dill  lier  consuls  adorn  her  with  the  si)oils  of  the  world  ;  in  vain 
did  tliey  covet  for  her  the  beauty  of  Athens  and  Corinth;  art,'' 
brought    home   as   part    of    the   plunder,    with   the   baggage    of    the 

army,  became,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tibei-,  a  mercenary  laboiu",  abandoned 
to  the  freedinen ;  and  its  nature  is 
too  noble  t6  endure  ser\"itud('  ;  like 
poetry,  it  requires  a  lofty  soul  ami 
fr(>e  hands. 

Th(^  Romans  were  (^veu  less 
capal)le  of  science  than  of  art. 
\\lien  a  sun-dial  was  brought  from 
Catana  to  Rome,  in  the  year  203, 
no  one  ever  suspected  that  the  dif- 
ference of  tliree  degrees  in  the  longi- 
tud(^  of  the  two  cities  ought  to  set 
tile  dial  back  at  Rome,  nor  was  it 
until  a  century  later  that  this  error 
was  corrected.  In  158,  Scipio  Nasica 
brought  home  tlie  first  water-clock 
by  which  the  time  of  day  could  be 
markeil  in  the  absence  of  sun-shine.  Rut  a  people  who  saw  a 
sign  from  lieaven  in  eveiy  uatiu'al  phenomenon  could  not  study 
nature  for  the  })iii-pose  of  discovering  hn-  laws.  The  versos  of 
Lvicretius  did  not  prevent  the  Roman,  when  he  heard  the 
thundci'  rumbling  overhead,  from  experiencing  the  same  anxiety 
as    the    peasant    of     to-day,    who    makes    the    sign    of    tlie    cross 


Sim-dial  nr  (iiiomon.' 


'  See  the  account  of  tliis  grotesque  scene  in  I'olybius,  xxx.  LS. 

-  The  city  was  not  even  paved  until  174,  the  time  when  Fnlvins  and  Poslumiiis  Alliiniis 
were  censors. 

^  The  artists  and  architects  of  tlie  time  were  nil  of  them  Grei'ks.  (Pol.  xxx.  1;!:  Livv. 
xxxix.  22.) 

'  Gnomon  hroufrlit  from  Periramiis.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  s(K)  of  the  Cliirac 
catalogfue. 
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wlieu    he    sees    the    tiash    of    li,i;litiiiiif'-.       Furthermore,    it    was    an 
easy    task    for    the    Eoman    religiou    to    ch'ter    its    believers    from 
scrutiiiiziug    that    world    whose    conquest    the    moch^rns    have    under- 
taken.     And    even    if    rebels    against    the    gods    of    the    Capitol    did 
exist      in     Home,      still 
their      early      education 
had    gixcn    their    minds 
a    bias    on    the    subject 
which     was    never     re- 
moved.       These       con- 
(pierors     of     the     wei'ld 
used,    jnorcover,    to    say 
to       themselves        that 
sci(>nc((     and     art    wer(> 
the    share    of    the    con- 
(piered,    nay.    ev(>n    th(^ 
cause    of     their    defeat; 
and    Virgil    expi'esses   a 
characteristically  Roman 
sentiment  when  h<^  says : 
"  Let    others    make    the 
iironze       breathe       and 
draw  living  forms  from 
marble  ;    let  them  plead 
elii(|iiently,  and  expound 
the      celestial      motions, 
and       th(>        rising       nf 
the     stars  ;     but     thou, 
lloman     p(>ople,     forg(^t        i'-'l'/^  - -Jibjyiii|||iliiiiiiii|lSiiiiillw 

not     that    to    govern     the  F.uimis  willi  tliu  C'luld,  ..r  Silenus  ai.d  r.atclms.' 

nations,  to  imi)ose  peac(> 

iipiin    them,   to    hnml)le    the    proud    and    spare    the    lowly,    these    ai'c 

thy  arts."  - 

None  ever  knew  as   Rome  did,  how  to  compier  and  te  pr(-serve 


'  \Vi'  Imvo  nil  rcasciii  tn  iloulil  lliiil  iliis  t'limoiis  ijr, mp.  finui'l  in  llir  si.vd'i'nili  (■•■nliirv  in  llii' 
liliico  wlioro  were  fnrmi'ily  llie  ^iirdcii!"  of  Sallii.-<(,  and  n'f^ardi'il  a.-;  a  \v(irl<  liclongin^r  to  tlio 
scliiiol  nf  Praxitclof,  was  lironplil  to  Rome  among  otlioi'  spoils,  (Museum  of  I  lie  Louvre, 
I^rilhnev,  No.  2^).  and  Clarae,  Nn.  iKKt.l 

"  yEneid,  vi.  6i7 ->ib'd. 
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her  conqueste,  but  in  the  matter  of  civilizatiou  she  was  always 
superficial.  The  higher  portiou  of  society  alone  became  eu- 
lightened,  and  this  very  enlightenment,  not  penetrating  to  the 
lower  strata,  merely  widened  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  tlie 
poor.  Hence  this  mingling  in  the  same  people  of  elegance  and 
coarseness,  or  sce[)ticism  and  superstition,  of  lofty  studies  and  of 
savage  amuseiiieiits,  of  austerity  in  some,  and  nameless  debauchery 
in  others.  To-day  in  the  social  body  the  plebeian  blood  for  ever 
rises  and  renews  the  impoverished  vitality  of  the  governing  classes. 
In  Eome,  at  tlie  time  which  we  are  now  considering,  this  was  no 
longer  th(^  case  ;  between  the  great  and  the  humble  then;  was,  ns 
we  shall  sliow,  an  abyss,  into  which  the  Republic  was  destined  to 
fall. 

'  Rome  nrmi'il  willi  tlip  .Tg'i.';,  am!  sf-atpil  iipnn  ilic  Oiipifiiliiie  rock,  a  .svinbol  of  tlie  solidily 
of  hev  power,     (Miiseuiii  of  the  Louvre,  No.s.  1  ami  i'  of  llie  I'larac  catalogue.) 


Romp.  Mistres.s  of  the  WorM. 


CllAl'TEi;   XXXVI. 

CHAN&ES  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

I. — Apparent  Stability  of  the  Constitution. 

IN  the  preceding  pages  we  have  exainiuecl  tlio  iullueuoe  that 
(jri-eece  and  the  I'ast  and  the  new  conditions  of  Iloiiian  life 
exerted  npon  private  iiuirals  and  niauners,  npon  religion,  literature, 
and  iurisprudeuee.  Wo  sliall  now  consider  the  effect  of  all  tlR'se 
wars  and  coucnu'sts  ujiuu  tlio  social  and  jwlitical  ('(inilitidii  ol 
lioiiie. 

Two  centuries  of  battles,  in  giving  to  Rome  Italy  and  ten 
provinces,  had  cdnstitutcd  an  empire  that  could  no  longer  be 
governi>d  by  the  orators  of  the  nmrionrx  or  the  crowd  of  the  Forum. 
The  wicUn-  the  sway  extended  the  more  centralized  the  government 
necessarily  became,  and  it  had  jiassed  natirrally  from  the  comitium 
to  tlie  curia,  from  the  peoi)le  to  the  senate,  ^^•ithout  abdication  on 
the  onc^  hand  or  iisurpation  on  the  otlui-.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  historic  circumstance's  end  by  creatin;;-  a  force  which 
di'ives  societies  towards  a  future  they  had  not  di-eamed  of.  Thus 
it  happened  at  Eome.  What  woidd  have  been  the  astonishment  of 
the  founders  of  repiddicau  equality  if  they  could  havi'  seen  these 
plclieians,  for  whom  tliey  had  fought  so  oftc^i,  bcconiing  a  debased 
nndtitude,  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  these  i)atricians,  whom 
they  had  condemned  to  the  division  of  their  rights,  recovering  a 
power  and  a  fortune  well-nigh  regal. 

And  yet,  on  the  siu-face,  all  things  seemed  to  remain  in 
their  bjrmcr  condition.  "  The  second  Punic  war,"  says  Sallust, 
"had  put  an  end  to  civil  discords."'  Peace  and  union  jirevailed 
in    the    city ;     the    people    were    docile,    the    senate     moderate,    the 

Ue  Brotises,  Hint,  tie  lu  Hep.  rom.,  vol.  i.  p.  21)0. 
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triliuues    pacific,    and    the    powerful    and    peaceful  'Republic    seemed 
advancing   towards    a    long   and    brilliant    future.       The    sovereignty 
still   was   vested   in   the   people,   assembled   in   comitia   by  centiu'ies 
and  by  tribes,  the  centuries  appointing  the  higher  magistrates  and 
exercising    jiirisdiction   in    grave    criminal    cases,  the    tribes    electing 
the    inferior    magistrates    and    judging    in    causes    of     secondary    im- 
portance,   both    making    laws  and  plehiscita    equally  obligatory  upon 
all    citizens.       The    rich    had    the    majority  in    tlu'    centuries,  and   if 
the    city  tribes,   where    the    common    people    and    the    freedmen    had 
the  majority,   escaped    fi'om    their   leadership,   the   possession   of   vast 
domains    restored    to    them    their    influence    in    the    rural    tribes,    so 
that    unless    some    popular  feeling    united    all    the    poorer    classes  in 
one  opinion,  the  rich  disposed  of  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-five  votes, 
liut   these  popular  excitements,   destined  later  to  become  formidable, 
were    at    the    time    of    which    wi>    speak    becoming    every    day    more 
unfret|uent.      Vainly  did   Flaminius  and  Varro,  at  the  beginning  of 
the    second    Pimic    war,   seek    to    reanimate    the    old    disputes.      The 
tribunes,   formerly  party  chiefs,  were    now  menibers   of   the    govern- 
ment, and    respected   in    the    senate,   which    they  could   convoke    by 
their    own    authority,    like    a    consul.'       Therefore    they    were    upon 
the    side    of    order,    justice,    and   morality.       In    198    Porcius    Lecca 
compelled  a  prsetoi-  to  renounce    an  ovation  Avhich  he  had  unjustly 
ol)tained    fi'om    the   senate.'      Flamininus  offered   himself   as   a    can- 
didate   for    the    considship    on    the  expiration    of   his    term   of    ofhi'c 
as    qu'.estor ;     the    tribunes    opposed    this    in    the    name    of    the    law, 
and    later,   when    he    had    justihcd    the    confidence  of    the  people  by 
iiis    services,    they    caused    him    to    continue    in    the    connuand   that 
he    held,     notwithstanding    the    opposition    of     the    consuls.       Two 
generals,   long  left  in   Spain,  instigated  a  plchkcitum,  ^\\i\^ih.  recalled 
them.''     A  consul  was   anxious  to   recommence   the  war  -with    I'hilip 
immediately    after    the    battle    of    Cynoscei)hake,    and    the     tribunes 
opposed    their-    veto ;  ^    many    times    they    huuiiliated     the     cimsular 
auth(jrity,   and   once  they  went  so   far  as  to  threaten  with   imjirisdn- 
ment  the  two  censors  then  in  ofhce.' 


'  It  is  uot  known  in  wliat  year  they  gained  possession  of  this  important  rio-ht,7«-«  refereiuli, 
but  they  were  in  possessiou  of  it  as  early  as  216.     (Livy,  xxii.  til.) 

^  Livy,  xxxii.  7.  ^  Livy,  xxxi.  50.  '  Livy,  xxxiii.  25. 

^  Livy,  xliii.  Hi.     Twice  they  imprisoned  consuls. 
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Their  power  was  great,  tor  they  eoukl  liy  the  plebificild  and 
by  theii-  veto  do  or  stop  auything.  Their  authority  was  not  con- 
tested because  they  mIio  had  beeu  chiefs  of  the  plebeiaiis  sat 
now  amoug  the  ruh'rs  of  the  entire  peojile,  and  tlie  Voleros  of  an 
earlier  day  had  become  nobh^s  in  this.  Thus  we  sec  the  most 
iUustrious  persons  held  the  ofHce  of  tribune — MarceUus,  Fulvius. 
Xobilior,  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  afterwards  twice  consul,  Seiu}). 
Gracchus,  censor,  twice  consul  and  general  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  Metellus  Numidicus,  ^Elius  Partus,  and  Scaavola,  the  great 
jurisconsult.  liendered  illustrious  by  names  like  these,  the 
tribuneship  of  the  time  had  no  longer  the  revolutionary  character 
it  once  possessed.  It  was  a  high  magistracy  to  whicli  were  Anv  -i^ 
the  best  laws  of  the  time — the  VlUia  (180),  the 
Voconia  (169),  the  Orcltia  (181),  the  institution  of 
[)ermai\ient  tribunals  (H'J),  the  establishment  of  the 
ballot  and  of  constant  accusations  against  j)vcv<u-i- 
i-ntors}  Faithful  to  their  origin  and  to  the  policy  poichiTLocca ' 
which  had  renderi'd  liome  so  str(mg,  they  asked  in 
!S8  for  the  right  of  suffrage  for  Fundi,  Formia-,  and  Arpinum,  the 
future  birthplace  of  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  For  the  soldiers  of 
Scipio  and  for  the  veterans  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  tribunes 
obtained  grants  of  land  ;  '  they  caused  the  sale  of  corn  at  a  low 
price  to  the  people ;  '  and  in  tlie  s^jace  of  twenty  years  they 
W(>r(>  instrumental  in  fouuding  twenty-three  colonies.''  At  their 
instigation  the  anliles  prosecuted  the  fariuers  of  the  public  pasture 
lands,    the   usurers    and    their    Italian    confederates."       Finally,    the 

'  [P/rcnn'm/iV/ ■"■"s  C'ollu.sion  witli  an  iidvei'sarv  in  a  sr.it. — Fa17\  Fur  all  these  laws,  See 
in  §  iii.  of  the  ihifty-sevenlh  chapter,  on  the  ceiLsorehip  of  Calu.  In  the  yeai'  142  a  praetor, 
iillowinfi^  liimself  to  be  brihed  by  men  accused  of  murder,  wa.'i  prosecuted  liv  the  tribune  Sca;vo!a 
and  compelled  to  go  into  e.xile,  where  he  soon  after  put  an  end  to  hi.-;  life.  It  \va.<  al.vo  a  tribune. 
Scribonius,  who  proposed  the  law  to  restore  tlieii-  liberty  to  the  Lu.iitaniaii.-*  .sold  h\  (lallia. 
(Livy,  Epxt.,  xlix.) 

-  PllOVOCO.  Mag-istrate  extending  \\\»  hand  over  a  Roman  citizen;  behind,  a  lieUir  armed 
with  rods,     lleverse  of  a  coin  of  the  I'orcian  family. 

'  Ijivy,  x.xxi.  4,  40,  xxxii.  1. 

'  Livy,  x.\x.  26,  xxxi.  4,  .50,  xxxiii.  42. 

•'  Livy,  passim,  beginning  at  xxxii.  2!);  let  u.s  remember  that  tlu!  citizens  paid  no  tax  while 
they  were  under  the  flag  (ibid.,  iv.  (iO,  v.  10"),  and  that  even  the  priests  were  sub)ect  to  the  wai- 
lax.     (Ihiil.,  xxxiii.  52.') 

''  Mnlfos  pecunrio-i  tlamnitniiit  (Livy.  xxxv.  10)  :  multus  pccii/irins-  ail  pupuli  Jiidiciinii 
aihliiierunt  (xxxiii.  42).  See  (xxxv.  7)  the  plebi.-Jcitum  of  the  tribune  ."^enip.  (uacchn.'*.  v  liich 
extended  the  Roman  laws  upon  usury  to  citizens  of  the  allied  towns. 
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Valerian  law  was  ai!,ain  soleiimly  renewed,  the  tribune  Torcius 
Lecca  obtaining  a  decree  in  1U8  that  nu  eitizen  sliuuld  lie  lit'ateu 
witli  rods.' 

Meanwliile,  as  the  constitution  Avas  not  written,  it  ^yielded 
according'  to  circunistauees  to  the  eneroaehiiients  of  tlie  senate,  as 
well  as  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  people  sometimes  saw  the  power 
of  their  eliiefs  cheeked  by  a  senatns-consultuni.  In  the  year  190 
Livy  ti'lls  US  of  a  tribune  whose  opposition  was  annulled  by  the 
senate.'-  This  uncertainty  of  the  magistrates  and  the  great  govern- 
ing bodies  as  to  the  limits  of  their  authority,  this  facility  which 
all  jjossesst'd  of  \erging  upon  the  arbitnuy,  was  a  danger  for 
liberty.  Diu'ing  a  century  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  one  side, 
the  moderation  of  the  other,  and  mutual  concessions,  which  saved 
public  order. 

The  st'nate  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  kind  of  dictatorshii* 
with  which  the  dangers  of  the  second  Punic  war  had  invested  it, 
preserved  a  respect  for  the  i)opular  body  which  deluded  men  into 
the  belief  that  the  early  constitution  was  yet  in  force.  Two 
consuls  being  rivals  for  the  command  in  ^Vfrica  before  the 
battle  of  Zama,  the  Conscrii)t  Fathers  referred  the  (piestion  to 
th(!    people. 

In  2{){)  a  plebeian  solicited  for  the  first  time  the  office  of  grand 
curio;  re^nilsed  by  tlie  patricians,  he  appealed  to  the  tribimes,  who 
far  from  supporting  him,  referred  the  affair  to  the  senate.  The 
higher  assembly  declined,  and  the  tribuni's,  comjuered  in  this 
new  kind  of  strife,  Avere  compelled  to  let  the  people  decide. 
On  their  part  the  peoijle,  in  the  affair  of  the  Canipanians,  after 
C'apua  had  been  recovered  from  Hannibal,  had  made  the  following 
decree  :  "  That  Avhich  the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  has 
determined,  we  also  Avill  and  decree."  ''  Finally,  in  the  election 
of  Flaminiuus,  the  senate,  extending  the  poi)ular  rights  in  spite 
of    the   tribunes,   maintained    that    the    power  which    made    the    laws 


'  Iiivy,  X.  'J:    J'in/a/!  ah  oiHitium  cimiim.  Rumtiiinniin  utirperc  iimooit.     (C'w.,pro  Mali.,  3,  i 
Cf.  de  Rep.,\'i.  ai.) 

-  Senatax  ti-ihunum  plebis  aucturitate  mm  rompulit  ad  remitteiidain  interct-ssionem.  (Livy, 
xxxvi.  40.)  In  rt.'oard  to  tlie  auctoritas  patruin,  Cf.  Livy,  x.xxi.x.  30:  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  the  .senate  wlio  appuiuted  tlie  dictatur.     (Livy,  xxii.  o7.) 

■'  Livy,  xxvi.  -S:?,  xxvii.  \,  8.  and  xxxvii.  8.  On  tlie  subject  of  this  good  understanding-,  see 
also  .xxxvii.  8f),  and,  in  gemMal,  from  xxvi.  lo  xlii. 
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could  excuse  from  the  keei)iiii;'  (if  them.  A  few  years  hiter,  aftei' 
the  conquest  of  Maeedon.  tlie  senate  declared  that  the  treasury 
had  no  lonarer  need  of  the  citizen  taxes.' 

The  senators  filled  all  judicial  offices,  hut  they  -n-ere  only 
anxious  as  yet  to  render  exact  and  speedy  justice.  Rather  arbitrators 
than  judges  in  the  Judlcid  priratu  or  ciA'il  cases,  they  could  be 
changed  at  will  by  the  parties  to  the  suit.-  In  respect  to  juris- 
prudence, if  it  was  no  longer  a  mystery,  it  remained  at  least 
a  science  rendered  difficult  l)y  the  multiplicity  of  laws  and  edicts. 
The  schools  opened  by  jurisconsults  were  not  enough  to  populiu'ize 
the  study  of  the  law.  but  the  [)leader  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  judge. 

The  people,  therefons  did  not  seem  ti)  have  been  deprived  of 
any  of  their  prerogati\-es  ;  they  preserved,  as  in  the  past,  the  right 
of  sentencing  to  death,  exile,  or  banishment,  of  appointing  to 
public  offices,  of  determining  peace,  war,  and  alliances.  In  seeing 
the  extent  of  their  rights  and  the  boundless  authority  of  theii- 
tribunes,  Polybius  was  led  to  say  that  some  day  this  people, 
abxising  their  power,  would  overthrow  the  State,  and  tliat  the 
Eomau  r(>public  would  end  in  a  demagogy.'^ 

The  constitution  was  so  little  changed  in  its  (>xterual  forms, 
a  few  years  befon;  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  that  in  the  eyes  nf  the 
same  writer  who  prophesied  its  destruction  it  appeared  still  the 
most  perfect  government  the  world  had  known.  There  existed  even, 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  scepticism,  an  apparent  respect  for  the 
early  religious  forms.  Prodigies  wcn-e  as  luunerous  aud  grotesque 
as  ever,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  and  rhe  soldiers  were  as  ignorant 
and  credulous.  The  generals  vowed  temples,  but  like  Sempronius 
(iracchus,  in  order  to  engrave  upon  them  the  story  of  tluMr  (ex- 
ploits or  to  paint  their  victories.  They  sacrificed  a  great  number 
of  victims  before  the  action,  but  like  Taulus  .Kinilius,  in  imlei'  to 
restrain   the   impatience  of   the  soldiers  and  lo  await    the   favnurablc 

'  I'lLiiy,  Hkt.  Xat.,  .\.\.viii.  17.  The  puyiiieiil  of  ii  t went iet h  upuii  saU;  or  eiifraiiclii.seiiii'Ml 
of  slaves  was  still,  however,  vetaiued,  and  ihe yortvrittm,  or  customs  tax,  was  not  abolished  till 
the  year  62. 

^C\c.,pro  Cliieat.,  iii,  §120.  'She  judicia  priratu  dealt  also  with  ci-itaiii  ci-iines :  .  .  .  . 
reliiti  si quis  furtum  fecerit,boiia  rapuerit,  damnum  dcderit,  iiijwiam  tummi/nrit.  (^(iaius,  Insf., 
iii.  182.) 

'  Tol.,  vi.  .".r,  i). 
VOL.  U.  U 
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iiioiiicnt.'  TliOY  gravely  watched  the  >sky  before  the  coinitia  met 
aud  during-  the  session,  but  iu  order  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
means  of  dissolving  that  assembly,  ohiiunfiafin,  if  tli(»  votes  seemed 
likely  to  oppose  the  senate's  designs.  "  When  Pauhis  ^l^milius," 
says  his  biograjjher,  "had  obtained  the  office  of  augur,  he  studied 
the  ancient  rites  thoroughly,  and  then  allowed  himself  no  in- 
novation or  omission  however  trivial.  Even  although  the  divinitj' 
might    be    indulgent,    he    said,    and    willing    to    pardon    these    negli- 


A  Sacrifice.- 


gences,  ijct  it  would  he  fatal  to  the  Rejmhiic  to  unthorize  themy 
The  tribunes  even  now  took  auspices,  and  later  Cicero  invoked, 
like    Paulus  ^milius,  reasons  of  State  for  legitimating  the  augural 


'  At  I'vJna,  the  Ipn-ions  having  the  rising  sun  in  their  eyes,  Paulus  -Emilius  made  twenty- 
oue  sacrifices  until  the  day  had  turned. 

'^  A  sacrifice  of  two  bulls.  The  ten  personages  are  clothed  in  Komau  style;  the  limus, 
a  sort  of  shirt  worn  by  the  assistants  at  sacrifices,  is  bordered  with  fringe,  and  the  girdle, /('ciH»i, 
goes  many  times  around  the  waist ;  a  camillus  holds  the  acerra,  or  box  of  perfumes ;  tlie  priests 
wear  wreaths  on  their  heads,  one  carries  a  torch  to  light  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  Bas-relief  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  772  iw  of  the  Clarac  catalogue. 
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science,  reduced  to  an  iiistniineiit  in  tlic  hands  of  politicians.  This 
people  of  formalists  reiuained  attached  to  tlic  outward  signs  of 
things  rather  than  to  their  true  meaning  ;  in  the  time  of  Ciesar 
a  certaui  Metellus  caused  an  assembly  to  be  broken  up  by  lowering 
the  flag  on  the  Janiculum. 

Thus  the  Eepublic  lasted,  and  yet  liberty  was  dying.  The 
people  were  not  oppressed,  and  yet  they  were  in  a  state  of 
frightful  distress ;  the  census  indicated  a  larger  population  than 
ever,  yet  soldiers  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  number. 
The  social  conditions  had  changed,  while  tlu;  laws  remained  the 
same,  and  the  constitution  was  but  a  hollow  form  whence  the 
life  luid  departed  ;  the  Eoman  people  was  already,  as  Catiline 
said  later,  a  body  without  a  head,  a  head  witlKjut  a  body — an 
immense  crowd  of  pijor  whom  the  old  law  refused  to  admit  into 
the  legions,  and  far  above  them,  a  few  nobles,  richer  and  more 
haughty  than  kings.  A  century  of  w^ars,  of  pillage,  and  of  cor-_ 
ruption  had  devoured  the  class  of  small  proprietors  to  whom  Rome 
owed  her  strength  and  her  liberty.  This  is  the  great  fact  of  this 
period  and  the  cause  of  all  the  t(!mpests  that  were  to  follow; 
for,  witli  tliis  class  disappeared  patriotism,  discipline,  and  tlie  austere 
morality  of  early  days ;  with  it  perished  tlie  equilibrium  of  the 
State,  which  henceforth,  given  up  to  the  sanguinary  vicissitudes  of 
parties,  oscillated  between  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  great,  until  the  day  when  all,  nobles  and  proletariat, 
rich  and  i)oor,  found  rest  under  a  master. 


II. — -New  Social  Conditions. 

Many  facts  reveal  this  disappearance  of  the  middle  class.  it 
alone  furnished  soldiers  to  the  legions,  and  from  the  year  188 
Ijivv  '  confesses  that  there  was  much  difficulty  in  completing  nine 
legions.  In  1-jI,  Lucullus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  devotion  of 
Scipio  ^Enuliauus,  coidd  not  have  made  the  levies  required  for  the 
army  in    Spain,'  and  a   few  years  later   C.  Gracchus  was   obliged  to 


'  x\.  -Hi :  i-1  ipse  c.vcixit u.i  ccyre  e.qjlfbatur :  Cf.  il/.,  xli.  :.'l  :  delectus  cuntiili/iiij!  difficilior. 
■  Polybius,  XXXV.  I 

u  2 
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f(>rl)i(l  the  culistincnt  of  soldiers  less  than  seventeen  years  of  age.' 
The  census  of  the  year  159  gave  33S,ol4  citizens;-  it  was  n(it  the 
number  of  legionaries  that  had  increased,  Init  of  proletarii,  whom 
a  well-foimded  distrust    kept    out  of    the   army.'      The   census   itself 


^.x^« 


liouian  Marriage.' 


diminished  ;     in    lol    it    indicated    only    ol7,82o    citizens,'^    and    the 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  tif  Cuius  Gi-acclniti. 

-  Livv,  Ejiit.,  xlvii.  The  censors  prepared  lists,  first  of  those  wlm  might  he  called  active 
citizens,  that  is,  -nho  served  or  could  serve  in  the  legions,  then  of  inhahitants  not  comprised  in 
the  tribes,  the  orbi.  uvhie,  and  i-ithue,  represented  by  (heir  lufores,  and  l.istly,  the  ecrarii,  or 
citizens  fine  siiffrayio,  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tahithc  crifumie. 

^  The  jir'/cfnrii  v,-ew  never  regulaidy  enrolled  till  the  time  of  Mariiis.  Before  that  time 
tliey  were  armed  only  in  exceptional  cases.  (Orosius,  iv.  1  ;  Cass.  Hemina,  nji.  Non.,  s.\.  pro- 
Ictiirii:  Anhis  Gellius,  xvi.  :  .Instus  Lipsins,  dr-  Mil.  l\i»n.,  i.  2.)  In  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing  those  had  less  than  400  dracbmse  served  in  the  ileet.     (I'olybins,  vi.  IS.) 

'  I!as-relief  from  I  lie  Louvre,  No.  492  of  the  Clarae  catalogue.  The  woman  is  half  veiled 
witli  lier  ample 7v«//«,  or  mantle.  The  herm  that  the  hu.sband  wears  over  his  tunic  suggests  that 
he  is  a  fiamen.  (Cic,  Brut.,  14.)  Tlie  child  offering  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  doubtless  an  emblem 
of  prosperity. 

'  According  lo  Livy,  in  the  year  200  there  were  but  six  legions  ;  from  VM  to  10."),  eight  ; 
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censor,  Mctcllus,  nlarined,  prnj.dscil  in  n  sini;'ular  address  to  compel 
all  celibates  to  marry;'  "Eoiiians,"  he  said,  ''if  it  W(>re  possible 
to  dn  ^vith(lut  M'ives  great  cares  wonld  be  spared  us.  but  since 
nature  lias  so  arranged  that  Ave  cannot  live  comfortably  with 
a  wife  nor  live  without  her,  we  ought  to  regard  the  pci'petnity  of 
the  State  more  than  our  own  satisfaction."  It  would  seem  from 
tlie  coucludiug  words  of  his  discourse  that  he  regarded  this  resigna- 
tion t(i  marriage  as  a  virtue,  wliicli  the  gods  did  not  give,  but 
would  recompense;-  and  lu>  Mas  right  in  believing  it.  Later,  in 
consequence  of  many  conc(>ssions  of  th(>  right  of  citizenship,  the 
census  enumerated  o40,000.  But  it  was  then  that  Liw  makes 
the  sad  avowal :  "  I'ome.  which  levied  twenty-three  legions  for 
war  against   Ilanuilial.   coidd  to-day  arm   only  eight." 

Tlie  class  of  small  proprietors  was.  then,  disappearing,  but  what 
were  tlu^  causes  of  this  revolution,  which  went  tm  without  exciting 
notice  ?  Since  the  day  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Ebro,  war  had 
unremittingly  decimat(Hl  the  military  population  ;  40,000  Eomans 
at  hnist  Avere  ahA'ays  on  military  serA-ice,  that  is  to  say,  an  (Mghth 
of  the  AA'hole  population  and  a  fourth  part  perhaps  of  those  liable 
to  b(^  enrolled.  In  n^ceiit  years,  among  modern  poAvers,  the  pro- 
portion has  been  one  soldier  to  every  100  inhabitants,  and  he  CAfni 
serves  but  live  or  six  years.  At  Eonu'  the  proportion  was  one  in 
eight,'''  and  like  Lignstinus,  the  soldier  might  be  twenty-thr(>e 
times  em'oUed.^  So  actiA'c  a  service  must  haA'c  been  extremely 
destructiA'c,  and  the  losses  falling  upon  a  limiti'd  class,  this  class 
must  of  necessit\-  have  decreased  rapidly.  In  this  Avay  the  long 
wars  of  Charlemagne  contributed  to  exhaust  tlu^  class  of  free  men 
in  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  After  his  time  there  remained  only 
feudal    lords    cm    the  one  side   and   serfs    on    the   other,  as    at   Eome 

in  10"),  ten:  in  lOl,  eight;  in  10:?  nnil  101,  twelve :  the  two  yesirs  followinn;.  fourteen ;  then 
thirteen,  ten,  and  eight,  until  the  wnr  with  Per.<eii.s.  Then  each  legion  consi.sleil  of  .wna  millia 
peditiim,  freceiioit  ei/iiife.^.     (l,iw,  xliv.  21.) 

'  Livy,  Epit.,  lix. 

'  Immortales  virfufem  approhare  mm  ndliibero  ilebont.     (.Villus  Gelliiis,  Xiicf.  Att.,  i.  0.) 

'  The  consuls,  having  the  right  to  choose  the  legionarie.s,  selected  them  hy  preference  from 
the  rustic  tribes.  In  estinmtiiig  at  U)0,000  or  180,000  men,  the  miniber  of  the  inhabitants 
among  whom  the  consuls  made  tlieir  levies,  it  is  believed  we  are  above  the  Irnib  raflier  than 
below  it. 

'  Kven  more;  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  f(n-ty-five  the  lloman  could  not  refuse 
his  name  for  einohneut.  A  man  couM  present  himself  as  candidate  for  an  oilice  only  after 
having  served  in  ten  campaigns.     (Polybius,  vi.  IS.) 
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after   the    conquest    of   Africa,    fTreeoo,    and    Asia,    tliere   "were    only 
nobles  and  proletarii. 

A  thing  more  nuirderrms,  however,  than  battles  or  foi'ccd 
inarches,  than  jjrivations  and  abrupt  changes  of  climate,  than 
diseases  oven,  or  the  enemy's  sword,  was  the  destructive  effect  of 
camp  life  upon  the  morals  of  the  soldiery.  To  the  eyes  of  manv, 
military  service  had  become  no  longer  a  civic  duty,  but  a  lucrative 
trade.  When  the  expedition  promised  booty  the  consuls  always 
found  plenty  of  volunteers.'  Men  who  were  poor  one  day  become 
i-ich  and  prosperous  the  next  ;  naturally  the}'  preferred  to  the 
rude  labours  of  the  peasant  and  his  dull,  monotonous  life  the 
sudden  changes  in  the  terrible  game  of  war,  its  piivntions,  but  also 
its  pleasni'es,  and  the  excesses  following  ui^ni  victory.  The  State 
furnishing  them  with  provisions,  clothing,-  and  food,  they  sub- 
stituted a  careless  prodigality  for  the  prudent  and  sparing  habits 
of  the  husbandman.  In  case  of  being  disbanded  and  obliged  to 
resume  the  spade  and  return  to  daily  labour  and  a  life  of  sobriety, 
they  Averc  alarmed  and  decamjted  to  Rome  to  join  the  servile  crowd 
of  clients  hanging  about  their  former  chief.  In  vain  land  was 
offered  to  them ;  they  would  not  have  it.  The  senate  sent  tliem 
out  as  colonists  to  Antium,  Tarentum,  Locri,  Sipontum,  Buxentum, 
and  many  other  places ;  after  a  few  years  they  had  all  run  away.'' 
Even  the  Gracchi  found  no  sujjporters  in  this  idle  crowd,  who  left 
them  to  laerisli  without  attempting  a  rescue.     When  the  enemy  was 

'  Wlieii  it  was  liiiown  that  Africanus  would  accompany  his  brother  into  Asia,  5,000 
volunteei-s  at  once  presented  themselves.  (Livy,  xxxvii.  4.)  In  171  there  was  a  crowd  of 
them :  qma  htcaph-tes  ndchant  qui  priurc  Maci'ilonico  bclla  nut  adversus  Anfiocfium  hi  Asia 
stijicnditi  J\reraut.  (lb.,  xlii.  '&2.)  War  was  so  truly  now  become  a  trade  that  the  plays  of 
riautiis  are  full  of  the  military  bragn-arts,  certainly  not  altogether  borrowed  from  Greece.  Not 
a  soldier  does  he  bring  upon  the  stage  who  is  not  of  this  species.  "  If  I  were  not  overbearing," 
says  Simmia  in  Pseudulus,  v.  908,  "  would  they  talie  me  to  le  a  soldier  (stratioticus  homo)  ?  " 

^  This  was  regularly  established  for  the  first  time  by  Caius  Gracchus. 

'  A  consul  found  Siponlum  and  Buxentum  completely  deserted.     (Livy,  xxxix.  23.) 

*  From  the  Louvre,  No.  751  Clarac  catalogue.  This  great  composition  contains  twenty-one 
personages  and  three  anmals  ;  it  shows  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  census. 
The  suovffaurilia  are  about  to  be  performed;  the  assistants  lead  and  restrain  tlie  bull,  llic  rum 
and  the  boar.  The  censor,  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  receives  the  declarations  which  a  scribe 
writes  down  ;  the  citizen,  who  is  in  the  act  of  being  registered,  holds  in  his  hand  the  tablet  on 
which  is  the  statement  of  liis  property,  determinuig  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Further 
on  are  two  soldiers  and  a  wai'rior,  who  l)y  his  rich  armour  and  his  ample  paluditmeiitum  may 
be  regarded  as  a  military  chief.  Near  the  altar  are  musicians,  always  present  at  ceremonies  of 
this  kind,  a  young  girl  who  covers  hci'  head  witli  a  veil,  and  a  ynung  man  who  pours  lustra] 
wa(er  infn  \\w  ]>fitiTa  which  (lie  priest  huldx  out  to  liini. 
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near  Eomo  oampaigus  were  short,  and  the  soklier,  becoming  qiiiekly 
a  citizen  again,  after  a  few  daj^s  of  ahsencc,  retnrned  to  his  wife 
and  ehiklren  and  to  his  work.  Now  iho  k\gionaries,  Avko  a  little 
kiter  will  resent  being  called  citizens,  Qi(iriti'><,  pass  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  in  camps  or  far-off  garrisons  ;  tlicy  have  no  families, 
th<'V    li\('     unmarried,    and    if     their    eenei'al    does    not    brin"'    them 


IltTo,  ciilU'il  tlir  l'"ii;liling  (iliidiator,  fiminl  iii  Aiiliiiiii. 


with  him  on  liis  i-clurn  Id  liomc,  (hey  rciiiaiu  iii  llie  pro\incc,  soon 
losing  whatevci-  ef  INiman  virtues  they  may  yet  possess.^  What 
a    iiunil)cr  df    tlicsr   did    .M  itiiriilatcs   fiud    iu    Asia  I 

Jn  the  case  of  these  wlinni  the  service*  restored  to  Ttidy,  other 
canses  were  efticient  iu  driving  thcin  IVoui  tlu'ir  Holds  iuto  the 
citv.      I'he    progr<*ss    oi    liixur\"  and    the    aliuuilaui-o    ni    the    precious 

'  liouvre  'Hi'Z,  Clarac  caliilufiuc. 

'AH  the  armv  of  (iiil)iiiiiis  rciiiain.'il  in  I'^vpl.  (('ii's..  <lf  lii/h  cir.,  iii.  110.)  Sfi^ 
fiirtlier  (!ie.siii''.«i  war  in  .\fiira.  ainl  in  l.iw  (\liii.  •'!)  llic  t  iilisnni'iil  cif  l.OIIO  iin'ii  I'sialili.-^lii'il  in 
Carli-in. 
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metals  liaving  suddenly  raised  the  prices  of  things/  the  same 
amount  of  money  which  once  gave  a  respectable  competence  now 
was  not  enough  to  save  from  poverty.  When  Cna?us  Scipio,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  desired  to  be  recalled  from 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
senate  assumed  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  suitable  husband 
for  her,  and  gave  her  a  dowi-y  of  11,000  ascs.''  A  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  Zama  twenty-five  talents  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  very  small  dowry,  even  in  a  family  of  the  old  school,  because 
many  no  longer  took  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  bride.^ 

Thus  every  day  wants  increased,  and  every  day  also — at  least 
for  the  poor,  who  had  the  perils,  but  not  the  durable  profits  of  con- 
quest— the  means  of  satisfying  these  wants  dimiuished.  Whatever 
[Polybius  and]  Tacitus  ma}-  have  said  ^  Tipon  tliis  subject,  Italy 
was  not,  except  in  certain  districts,  remarkably  fertile,  or  rather  it 
was  exhausted  by  long  eulti\'ation  and  lack  of  manuring ;  at  all 
events,  in  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  if  exception  is 
made  of  certain^  favoured  districts  in  Etruria,  Magna  Grecia,  and  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  the  harvest  produced  not  mori"  than  four  or  fivefold. 
Moreover,  a  bad  system  in  respect  to  fallow  ground,  I'xpenses  of 
culture    that  were    enormous    on   account    of   the    imperfect   methods 

Tctxv  TUQ  TouTitJi'  TL^t'ii^  ftf  uTTitrroi'  ('TTtjoCoXjyr  i'tyayti'.  Tod  fiii'  yuf)  ou'ov  to  Ktpofitui'  tirujXtTro 
dpaxfiuiv  iKarui',  rioi'  ct  UovriKutu  rapixiov  to  Kepd^tnv  Spaxf^f^v  TeTpaKOffitiiv,     (Diod.,  xxxvii.  3.) 

^  Seneca  says  that  in  Ids  time  this  .sum  would  not  liave  sufficed  tlie  daughter  of  a  freedman 
to  buy  herself  a  mirror. 

'  Dum  dos  sit,  nuUiiin  ritiinn  ri/in  mrtitiir.     (  Plaul us,  Perxa,  v.  387.) 

'  Aim.,  xii.  43. 

■'Agricultural  implements: — 1.  Hand-saw,  fiom  a  bas-relief.  (Semila  manubriata.) 
2.  1  )ulaheUa ,  a.  kind  of  axe,  from  a  funereal  marble.  (Mazocchi,  de  Ascia,^.  179.)  3.  Falx 
arboraria  sylvatica,  a  common  bill-hook,  from  a  model  found  at  Pompeii.  4.  Falx  stniinentaria 
et  7>iessoria,  sickle,  from  a  model  found  at  Pompeii.  5.  lioller  to  level  the  ground.  (Fellows, 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  70.)  6.  Pruning  knife  (fal.c  miiituria),  from  an  old  manuscript  of 
Columella.  7.  Hake,  from  a  model  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  8.  y4.5C2«,  a  short-handled 
hoe,  from  tlie  colunni  of  Trajan  (the  zajijm  of  tlie  Italian  peasants).  9.  Sarculum,  a  lighter  and 
.smaller  hoe  than  the  liffo,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief.  10.  Bidms,  or  two-toothed  ligo,  a  heavy 
hoe,  from  an  engraved  stone.  11.  Securis,  a  pick-axe  resembling  our  own,  from  a  funereal  bas- 
relief.  (Stat.,  Syl.,  ii.  2,  87.)  1:^.  Capreolus,  an  implement  to  stir  and  break  up  tlie  soil 
(Columella,  xi.  3,  4(J),  from  an  old  Florentine  carving.  13.  ISipalium,  a  spade  with  cross-bar 
(Cato,  dc  Me  rmt.,  45,  2  ;  Varro,  de  Me  rust.,  i.  .37,  .") ;  Columella,  xi.  3,  11),  from  a  bas-relief. 

14.  Plougli-share  with  forked  back  (dentale  duplici  dorso),  from  a  model  still  in  use  in  Italy. 

15.  Simple  wooden  ploughshare,  from  an  engraved  stone.  1(5.  Improved  plough  (aratrum), 
from  a  bas-relief  discovered  in  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia.  17.  Wheeled  plough  {curnis),  from 
an  engraved  stone.  (Fig.  438  of  Saglio's  TJicf.  des  Antiq.  r/rcrr/.  et  rom. ;  Caylus,  Mec.  d'Antig., 
Vol.  V.  pi.  Ixxxiii.  6;  Cf.  Rich,  (ireek  rind  Moman  Antiq., jiassim.) 


A<Triciilluriil  Iinplemeuls  (see  p.  298,  n.  5). 


/L.  <'>> 
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employed,  the  use  of  tools  i\'([uiriiig  four  times  the  uuuibev  of 
labourers  we  emphiy,  the  miserable  eouditiou  of  the  country  roads, 
•which  wt're  nothinj;-  uiore  than  bridle-paths,  impassable  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  reducing  the  transportation  to  such  loads  as  could  be 
carried  on  the  l)aek  of  a  horse  or  ass  to  the  city  or  the  sea,  and 
finally,   tlic  prohibition  of   the  expoi't  of   corn  out   of    Italy  rendered 


Cioat-lifid 


this    tillage    burdensome,   and   led    those  who   had   grain-lauds  to   re- 
gard themseh'es  as  xmfort\niate. 

Cato  places  tliis  kiml  of  property  in  tlie  sixth  rank,  and  classes 
above  it  vineyards,  oli\e  trees,  and  gi-ass-lands.  These  latter  became 
more  extensive  every  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  holders  of  public 
lands  having  no  real  ownership,  were  not  willing  to  build  or  jilant, 
and  because,  moreover,  the  return  was  Aery  considerable.  I'hc  }ias- 
tiires  supported  a  great  number  of  sheep,  furnishing  wool,  of  which 
all  garments  Avere  uiatU",  milk,  cheese,  and  lambs,  \vhi<li  with  pork, 
made  then,  as  uoav,  the  staple  of    the  Italian  cuisine  for  fete   days. 


Miniature  in  the  MS.  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 
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I'hoir  hal)itual  diet  was  A'egetable — corn,  barley,  and  millet,  with 
the  addition  of  figs,  grapes,  olives,  radishes,  and  garlic ;  upon  the 
coast,  shell-fish ;  in  the  interior,  salt-fish  ;  upon  rich  farms,  goats, 
chickens,  pigeons,  and  hares ;  everywhere  they  consumed  much 
wine  and  oil,  so  that  we  may  say  that  these  two  staj^les,  with 
wool,  were  the  chief  products  of  Italian  industry,  and  as  such  they 
Avore  long  protected  by  a  law  forbidding  the  Transalpine  nations  to 

plant  vines  or  olive 
trees.^  But  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  and 
oil  ai'e  agricultural  in- 
dustries which  re(|uire 
capital  and  labour  ia 
order  to  be  productive. 
The  rich  alone  pos- 
sessed these,  and  the 
petty  farmer,  who  once 
fed  the  citj^  of  Eome, 
had  no  longer  any- 
thing to  bring  to  that 
vast  market  whence 
his  corn  was  driven 
out  b}^  the  African, 
Sicilian,  and  Sardinian 
harvests,  cultivated  to 
better  advantage  by 
the  help  of  droves  of 
slaves  in  more  fertile  soil,  a  market  whence  his  other  produce  was 
undersold  by  that  of  the  great  landowners. 

In  modem  times  the  ec|uilibrium  is  preserved  by  diversity  in 
the  som'ces  of  fortime,  no  single  class  having  a  monopoly  of  them. 
Farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  constantly  replenish  that  middle 
class,  which  is  the  siu'est  guardian  of  liberty.  At  Eome,  where 
mercantile  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  great  companies  served  by 
armies  of  slaves,  and  manufactiu'cs  Averc  carried  on  by  a  multitude 


A  Shepherdess  aud  her  Fhick." 


'  Trnnsalpinas  yentes  oleum  et  vitem  serere  non  sinhiMs,  quo  pluris  sinf  nostra  oliveta 
iiostreequc  vineee.     (Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  9.) 

-  From  a  Pompeian  paiutiiig-.     (Roux,  Herculamtm  et  Pompei,  vol.  iii.  pi.  5,  5th  Series.) 
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of  foiviguers  uud  fivfdiiion,  thnr  was  fiiv  tlio  iudivichial  mily  i>uc 
path  open,  the  ownership  of  hmd  and  the  pnrsnit  of  agriculture, 
hut  the  land  was  diiiuuishing  in  value  every  day,  and  the  fanners' 
industry  hecomiug  less,  and  lience  the  comfort  of  the  people 
diminished  also.  From  narroAv  circumstances  to  actual  want  the 
step  is  but  short.  If  a  man  woidd  have  recourse  to  borrowing  money 
the  rate  charged  was  enormous,'  in  spite  of  the  surveillance  of  the 
icdiles  :  we  shall  see  that 
Brutus  lent  money  at  4S  per 
cent.  Since  the  year  1G9 
citizens  had  been,  it  is  true, 
relieved  from  th(^  land-tax, 
but  this  tax  falling  chiefly 
upon  the  rich,  it  was  they 
■\\'ho  chietly  j'l'ofited  by  its 
suppression. 

Moreover,  these  rich  did 
not  always  respect  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  poor.  After 
having,  as  pra?tors  or  consuls, 
pillaged  the  world  in  tiiiu^  of 
war,  tlie  nobles  in  time  of 
2)i'ace  pillaged  as  governors 
their  subjects,  and  returning 
to    Eome    with    Aast    wealth  ^ 

employed  it  in  changing  the  modest  heritage  of  their  fatlun's  inlu 
domains  vast  as  provinces.  The  lex  CUnulia  forbidding  mercantih; 
pursuits  to  senatorial  families,  a  great  amount  of  capital  was  thrown 


Olive  Gatlieriuff.- 


'  Cicero  says  that  in  liis  time  the  interest  demanded  at  Rome  was  as  high  as  .34  per  cent., 
and  in  the  country  -18 ;  iu  his  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  v.  (i :  "  There  is  a  fortune  to  be  made  only  by  those 
who  li'ud  at  50  per  cent."  (Cf.  Plautus,  I'lircul.,  \.  .516;  Epidicu'i,  v.  52:  In  iJiex  miimsiju:' 
art/cnfi  xiiiffulax  tiiinm.     Cf.  also  f'ic,  fid  Brut.,  'M. 

'"  From  a  gem.  The  vintage  is  similarly  represented  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Ince-Blnndell  col- 
lection and  ill  a  Roman  mosaic.  {Vict,  crijtt.,  tav.,  2i,  published  by  Rich,  Greek  and  Human 
Antiquities. 

'■'  Cicero  himself,  who  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Rome,  purchased  a  house 
for  .-'.,.500,000  gciterces.  (ad  Fam.,  v.  6.)  1'.  Crassus  possessed  f4,000,()00.  (Corn.  Nep.,  Att., 
5.)  Sallust  (C'af.,  13-L3)  :  Dumos  atque  X'illai^  in  urbium  m<idum  exfedijicatas  ....  a  prirafis 
compliiribii.^  xtihi'ersfis  mimtes,  maria  conxtrata.  Cornelia's  bouse  at  Misenum  had  cost  her 
75,000  drachniic  ;  the  price  of  country-houses  went  up  so  rapidly  tlial  Liieulliis  paid  for  the 
same  500,000.     (Pint.,  Mar.,  35.) 
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into  landed  property,  aud  tlie  formation  of  the  lutifimdia  Avas 
stimulated.  These  "  landlords  "  were  eager  to  enclose  within  their 
grounds  lakes,  forests,  and  mountains.  AVhere  a  hundred  families  had 
once  lived  in  comfort,  one  now  found  itself  cramped.  To  add  to 
his  park,  the  ex-consul  bought  the  old  soldier's  field  nr  the  lands 
of  the  impoA'crished  peasant,  and  soldier  and  peasant  alike  hastened 
to  squander  ui  the  taverns  of  Eome  the  trifling  sum  received  for 
the  sale.  jSTet  infrequently  the  great  man  took,  and  paid  nothing.' 
An  old  writer  represents  an  unfortunate  man  at  law  with  a  rich 
neighbour  because  the  latter,  annoyed  by  the  bees  of  the  poor 
man,  had  destroyed  them.  The  poor  man  protested  that  he  had 
been  willing  to  change  his  place  of  abode  ;iud  establish  his  hives 
elsewhere,  but  that  nowhere  could  he  find  a  small  piece  of  laud 
without  having  some  rich  man  for  a  neighbour.  "  The  powerful 
men  of  our  time,"  says  Columella,  "  have  estates  so  large  that  thej' 
cannot  make  the  cii'cuit  of  them  in  a  day  on  horseback  ;  "  and  an 
old  Italian  inscription  sliows  tliat  an  aipieduct  nine  miles  in  length 
traversed  the  domains  of  only  six  proprietors.-'  In  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  tliei'e  were  only  eighty-three  proprietors ; 
in  that  of  Ilerbita,  2-37  ;  of  Agyrium,  I'oO  ;  of  Motye,  188.- 
Eabirins  found  no  difficulty  in  lending  on  a  sudden  to  a  fugitive 
prince  10(1,000,000  sesterce^^  and  another  ])ublican  said,  "  I  have 
more  gold  than  three  kings."''  It  was  with  [)ri\'ate  fortunes  as  with 
States,  a  vigorous  centralization  brought  all  the  land  into  the  pos- 
session of   a  few  poAverful  men.' 


'  Purentes  aut pan-i  liberi  militum  tit  quhque  polentiuri  cunjiiiis  enit,  sedibu,s  j)fllcbanlici: 
{>iii\l.,  Juf/.,  -il.)  Cf.  Seueea,  i/).,  iJO ;  the  spurious  Quintiliun,  i)ec/.,  13  ;  and  Horace,  C'arm., 
II.  xviii.  -6:  Pellificr pafenius  in  sinu  fercns  tlron.  See  remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  ou  the  effects  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the7)«  commercii  irom  the  Italians. 

-  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii.  221. 

^  Cic,  //  in  Ten:,  iii.  ol.  Cassar  relates  (i/c  Belli)  iii\,  i.  l(i)  iliiit  Uomitius,  wliu  had 
thirty-three  cohorts,  militibus pollicetur  e.v  suis possessivnibu.'i  ijuafcrna  in  singuhs  jiufera. 

*  Oie., pro  Rabit:,  and  Hor.,  -S'a?.,  II.  i.  6. 

^  The  same  is  to-day  tlie  evil  of  Rome.  Prince  Borgliese  possesses  oOjOOO  acres  in  the 
Roman  eoimtry,  the  Dulve  Sforza  Cesarini  2S,000,  the  princes  Pamphili  and  C'higi  ].-),()(10,  tlie 
Chapter  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  hospital  Spirito  Santo  still  more.  A  hundred  and  thirteen 
Roman  families  hold  31.5,000  acres,  and  sixty-four  corporations  di\ide  amongst  them  180,000. 
(Fulchiron,  Yuxjage  dans  Vltalie  mcridionale.)  [It  is  sevy  much  worse  in  Calabria,  wliere 
absentee  nobles  own  whole  tracts  of  coiuitry.  In  fact,  nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  evils  of  the 
lutifimdia  more  patent,  leading  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consequently  to  such 
crimes  as  brigandage,  and  to  wholesale  emigration.  Cf.  on  this  the  instructive  recent  travels  of 
M.  F.  Lenormaut,  VApulie  et  la  Lucanie,  ii.  p.  oS. — Ed.^ 
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'Jliis  extended  ownersliip,  haviug  its  orio-in  in  the  pillage  of 
the  -world,  would  never  have  attained  its  nltiinately  dangerous 
development,  had  it  not  been  for  an  article  in  the  treaties 
which  the  mui'derous  skill  of  the  senate  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished, namely,  the  depriving  the  latter  of  the  Jus  commercii 
outside  theii-  own  territory,  a  measm-e  apparently  inoffensive  [?], 
but  in  reality  one  which  was  to  bring  about  an  economic  revolu- 
tion, of  which  the  consequences  were  felt  for  ages.  When  the 
senate  forbade  the  allies  and  the  subjugated  nations  to  carry  on 
commerce  among  theii-  neighbours,  it  was  simply  as  a  matter  of 
political  expediency  to  divide  their  interests  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
venting  coalitions.     But,   at   the    same  time,   the  senate    depreciated 


(1)  An  apiarum  (bee-hive) 


tilt!  value  of  laud  among  all  these  nations,  and  facilitated  to  Eoman 
citizens  the  acquisition  of  vast  domains,  since  they  alone  could  buy 
everywhere,  and  almost  without  competition.  Latifundiu  perdidere 
Ituliam,  cries  Pliny,  and  not  without  reason ;  the  great  estates  have 
ruined  Italy.  First,  they  destroyed  Italian  agricultiu'e,  for  moun- 
tainous countries  like  the  Apennine  peninsula  can  prosper  only  by 
individual  labour,  which,  varying  its  methods  according  to  the 
different  soils,  makes  the  smallest  patch  of  ground  available ;  and 
in  the  second  place  they  changed  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  early  Eoman  republic. 

The  small  landowners  vanished,  a  sturdy,  laborious  population, 
devoted  to  their  country,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  gods.  Livy  quotes 
with   approval   the    speech   of    Ligustinus,    but   this    centiu'ion,    past 


'  The  braided  hive  is  copied  from  a  Roman  bas-relief,  and  is  like  oiir  own.  Under  the 
Empire,  hives  were  made  of  mica  (^I'lin.,  Hist.  Xat.,  xxi.  17),  giving  a  view  of  the  interior,  lilie 
our  glass  hives,  and  at  Pompeii  has  been  discovered  (Donaldson,  Pompeii,  :^nd  Part)  an  artificial 
liive  (fig.  2)  divided  into  stages  (fori)  to  which  a  great  number  of  little  apertures  give  access. 
A  slave  {aj/iamig)  in  rich  families  had  charge  of  the  liive  (cipiarium).  Cf.  Saglio's  Diet,  des 
Antiq.  grecg.  et  rom.,  p.  30-1-5. 
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fifty  years  of  age,  and  liaviug  made  twenty-two  campaigns  had 
nothing  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  eight  c.hiklren,  but  an  acre 
of  hind  and  a  hoveL'  Wliat  will  become  of  his  sons  after  the 
sharing  of  this  paltry  heritage  ?  They  mil  seek  employment 
from  rich  projirietors.  Bnt  the  latter,  like  Cato,  mil  only  care  to 
have  pasture-lands,  feeding  numerous  tlocks,  without  expense  and 
without  labour."  A  few  slaves  will  be  quite  enough  to  keep  these 
flocks,  and  there  are  so  many  men  to  be  sold,  that  ^\h]l  500 
drachmiB ''  you  may  obtain  that  human  machine  which  Varro  classes 
with  ploughs  and  oxen,  indrumentiim  vocale,  "  the  talking  kind  of 
agricultural  implement."  It  works  badly  and  is  idle ;  but  it  costs 
so  little  to  keep  or  to  replace,  that  they  use  it  imsparingly.  With 
all  his  faults,  the  slave  is  preferred  to  the  free  workman,  more 
expensive,  less  docile,  and  not  to  be  treated  with  the  same  con- 
tempt. WTien  Paulus  iEmiliiis  had  sold  150,000  Ejjirotes,  Scipio 
^-Emilianus  55,000  Ciarthaginians,  Gracchus  so  many  Sardinians  that 
it  became  a  plu-ase  for  any  low-priced  commodity  "  a  Sardinian," 
all  the  cities  were  full  of  slaves,  and  the  free  labourer  could  find 
employ  nowhere  except  \\\w\\  the  estates  of  the  rich.^  It  is  a  law 
of  history  that  there  can  be  no  middle  class  in  those  States  where 
slavery  has  been  widely  established. 

Driven  away  from  their  inheritance  by  usury,  or  by  the 
avidity  of  their  rich  neighbours,  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  com- 
petition of  slaves,  or  else  discontented  with  the  frugal  life  of  theii- 
fathers  by  reason  of  the  habits  of  idleness  and  debaucherj^  con- 
tracted in  camps,  the  jioor' turned  their  steps  towards  Eome.  They 
were  attracted  thither  by  the  cheapness  of  the  salt  derived  from 
the    salt   works    at    Ostia,    of    the    corn    from    the    fields    of    Sicily, 

'  Livy,  xlii.  32. 

-  A  Catune  qimrn  qiuereretur  quid  ma.cime  in  re  familiari  e.rpcdiref  rcsjto/i(/if,  hene paxcere. 
(Oolum.,  Piref.,  6.) 

^  Twelve  Inmiired  Roman  prisoners  sold  by  Hannibal  in  .\cbaea  were,  according  to  Polybius, 
redeemed  for  100  talents  (nearly  £21,000).  According  to  BiJckb,  the  price  of  slaves  employed 
in  tlie  mines  of  Attica  was  only  from  125  to  150  dracbinse ;  according  to  Plutarcb,  for  a  capaWe 
slave  the  price  might  run  as  high  as  £50.  {Cat.  maj.,  fi.)  Plorace,  at  a  period  when  prices  were 
higher,  had  paid  for  one  but  500  tlradimse.  {Sat.,  ii.  7.)  A  proof  of  their  paltry  value  i.s  that 
M.  8caurus,  worth  only  25,000  Jiiimmos  (250  dollars)  had  six  slaves.  (Meursius,  de  Lu.vu  Rom.) 
After  a  victory,  they  were  sold  for  four  drachma'  apiece  [drachmae  may  be  coimted  as  a  little 
less  than  francs]. 

*  'Qq  Taxi  Ti'iv  '\Ta\iav  liiraaav  tAiyavlpiag  iXtvBipwv  ainSiuBai,  Staiunnifjiiuv  Si  jSapiapucuv 
ifiTna-XijaOai  di  uv  iydapyovv  o'l  TrXovaioi  to.  xiopitTOvg  ■n'oKirag  i^eXairavTte.    (Pint.,  Tih.  Graceh.,o.) 
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Coin  of  the  Island  of  Chios, 


Sardinia  and  Spain,  and  by  tlio  meagre  profits  of  the  more  or  less 
honest   industries  wliich   grow   up  under   the    stimulus  of   city  life, 
lastly  by  a  new  sort  of   clientage,  mendicancy  at   the   doors  of   the 
great.      "  Now,"  says  Varro,    "  that  fathers  of   families,  abandoning 
the  sickle   and  the   plough,    liave    nearly  all   crept  into    Eome,   and 
had  rather  use  their  hands  in  the  circus  or  the  theati'e  than  in  the 
fields   and   vineyards,   we   are    compelled,    that   we   may  not   die    of 
hunger,   to   buy  our   corn  of   the   Africans  and   the  Sardinians,  and 
gather  the  vintage    in   ships  from   the   islands    of    Cos   and    Chios." 
Thus  the  famished  crowd  grew 
who     called      themselves      the 
Eoman  people,  and  were  ready 
to   be   bought   by   the   highest 
bidder.      C«sar  ascertained  that 
out  of  450,000  citizens,  320,000 
were   living   at  tho  public  ex- 
pense,   that    is    to    say,    three- 
fourths   of   the    Eoman   people 

were  paupers.  Even  more  formidable  is  the  saying  of  the  tribune 
Philippus :  "  There  are  but  2,000  individuals  in  Eome  who  own 
anything."  -  This  social  fact  explains  another  upon  which  we 
cannot  too  strongly  insist :  the  population  of  Eome  goes  on  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  same  time  the  recruiting  for  tlie  legions 
becomes  more  difficult,  because  the  number  of  citizens  having  the 
required  property  qualification  for  military  service  diminishes  every 
day.  And  j-et  Marius  is  reproached  with  having  admitted  Italians 
and  the  proletarii  to  the  legions.  But  this  proletariate  produced  ^r 
soldiers  attached  to  a  man,  to  Marius  or  Sylla,  to  Pompeius  or 
Caesar,  to  Octavius  or  Antony,  and  no  longer  soldiers  of  tlie 
Eepublic.  The  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is  clear  in  all  this 
history ;  equally  clear  is  it  that  man  is  often  the  imconscious  cause 
of  the  revolutions  which  his  ideas,  his  passions  and  his  acts  prepare. 
Driven  from  tlie  fields,  (lie  free  men  fovmd  but  slender  profit 
in  the  city  as  artisans,   for   tlic  rich    had  reserved  to  themselves   all 


'  XIQN.  Bacchus  and  Apollo  standiii<r;  between  them,  an  altav.  On  tlio  reverse,  AXSAPIA 
TPl A  (of  the  value  of  tlirco  assaria).  Spliinx,  the  fore-foot  on  a  ship's  prow.  Bronze  coin  of 
the  island  of  Chios. 

'■'  A'on  esse  in  civitate  duo  millia  Immiiium  qui  rem  haharent.     (Cic,  de  Off.,  ii.  -1.) 
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the   profits   of   the    more    important    industries,   and    frequently   even 


those   of   the   more   humble/      They   had    (established    Avorksliops    for 


^i^*' 


Blacksmitli.^  Stone  Cutters.' 

the    emph>yment  of    sUives,   and   liad   caused   them    to    be   taught   all 


Woman  weig-liiiig  out  Wrol.*  Carpenters.' 

kinds    of    trades.       Crassus    employed    tlu'iu    as   cooks,    masons,    and 

^  Plut.,  Crass.  ;  Cic,  pen  Cacina,  20;  Remnius  Palaemon,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  had 
been  a  slave ;  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  established  a  workroom  of  slave  tailors  (Snet.,  de  III. 
gr.,  2.3) ;  Atticus  employed  copyists  (Corn.  Nep.,  Att.,  13),  Malleolus,  work-people  of  all  sorts 
(Cic,  in  Verr.).  Appius,  Cicero,  and  a  thousand  otliers  bad  pnefectifabnim;  the  consul  Balbus 
lield  this  office  in  the  household  of  Cfesar. 

^  Blacksmith  using  the  sledge  hammer;  from  the  Virgil  of  the  A'atican. 

'  Stone  cutters  (lapidaritis)  ;  from  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

'  Lnnifendia,  woman  weighmg  wool  to  give  the  slaves  the  quantity  used  for  tlieir  daily 
task  ;  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  forum  of  Nerva. 

'  From  a  painting  in  llerculanum. 
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scribes.        Every    rich    family     liad    among    their    slaves,     weavers, 
carvers,    embruiderers,    painters,    gilders,    and   even    arcliitects,    phy- 


Shoemakers  (Pompeian  painting). 

sieians,    and     tutors    for    their    sons.'      Augustus    never    wore    any 
other   stuffs   than  those  woven    in   his   house.      Every  temple,   every 


Calculator.^  Weavei'.' 

(•orponiti<in    held   slaves.      The   govenunent   had  swai'ins  of   them   for 


'  Van'.,  (Ic  l{c  rii--:/..  i.  '2  and  (i.  Suet.,  Ocf.,  7.'i.  There  were  even  servi  fnnatici.  (Griit., 
.'512,  7.) 

"  Calculator.  'I'lie  ancients  counted  by  means  of  small  stones  {calculi).  The  mathematician 
represented  here,  from  a  gem  in  the  Cahinet  de  France,  No.  1858  of  the  Chabouillet  catalogue, 
arranged  the  calculi,  while  the  reckoning  tablet,  covered  with  Elruscim  characters  is  in  his  left 
hand.     iSaglio,  Diet,  dex  Antiq.  grecq.  et  rom.,  under  the  wcnxi  Abacus. 

•'  Egyptian  weaver,  carrying  the  threads  of  the  woof  through  the  warp  stretched  in  a  frame 
fixed  to  the  ground,  (liidi,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  010,  under  the  word  Sublcmen  or 
Subliffmen. 
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the  lower  offices  of  administration  and  the  police,  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  aqueducts  and  public  buildings,  for  public  works,  in 
the  arsenals,  in  the  harbours,  and  as  rowers  on  board  ship.  At 
one  time  Scipio  sent  to  Eome  2,000  of  them  as  armourers.  The 
roughest  work,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate,  being  entrusted  to 
them,  there  remained  but  very  few  ways  for  the  poor  of  free 
condition  to  earn  his  bread.  Moreover,  the  incessant  holidays,  the 
triumphs,  the  days  of  supplication  for  victories,  the  frequent  dis- 
tributions made  by  the  asdiles,  by  patrons,  by  candidates,  and  the 
prejudice   Avhich   branded  the    small  trader   with  infamy,  all  tended 


Procession  of  Suppliants, 


to  idleness.  To  listen  to  the  orations  in  the  Forum,  to  frequent 
games  which  lasted  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  to  be  present 
at  the  levee  of  thi^  great,  and  accompany  tliem  as  they  went  out ; 
also  to  sell  one's  vote,  one's  testimony,'^  in  case  of  need,  one's 
strength, — these  were  the  day's  employments.  It  was  said  to  them, 
and   they   reiterated   it   loudly:    "The   people-king   has    a   right   to 


'  Bas-relief  from  the  Louvre,  No.  261  of  tlie  Clarac  catalogue.  Preceded  by  magistrates, 
\\w  suppliants  advance  towards  a  goddess,  who  is  perhaps  Junf)  .\cra;a,  to  whom  goats  are 
sacrificed.  All  these  persons  are  clad  in  the  pallium,  the  goddess,  tlie  magistrates  and  tlie 
people  being  represented  of  different  heights,  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  each.  Tliis 
usage  was  frequent  witli  the  Greek  sculptors. 

^  Tlie  legal  methods  of  the  time  in  respect  to  the  em]doynii'nt  of  witnesses  liad  created  a 
new  IraiU^,  the  sale  of  false  oaths  and  false  testimony.     Cf.  Phuitu.s,  Pa/iul.,  581  ;   CiuTiilin,  478. 
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live  at  the  expense  of  a  conquered  world."     And  was  this  populace, 
indeed,  in  any  sense  the  Eoman  people  ? 

Formerl}',  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  war  in  the  raulcs  of 
those  plebeians  whom  the  nobles  had  learned,  to  their  cost,  to 
respect,  the  senate  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  citizenship  upon 
the  bravest  of  the  Italian  peoples ;  but,  since  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic   war,   not  one  new   tribe  had  been  formed.     ^Hio   then  filled 


Client.' 


Client.' 


the  places  of  those  taken  prisoners  in  the  second  Punic  war,'  of 
those  left  upon  the  battlefields  of  Cannse,  Thi-asimeuo  and  Zama, 
or  in  the  Spanish  mountain-gorges,  or  hi  the  marshes  of  the 
Cisalpine,  or  in  Greece,  or  Asia,  and  to  the  ver}"  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas?  Freedmeu,  Sicilians,  Greeks,  Africans,  who  brought  to 
Rome  their  corrupt  habits  and  all  the  ^dces  of  slaves. 

Between  the  years  241  and  210  B.C.,  an  immense  numlier  of 
frecdmen  made  their  way  into  the  Roman  world.  Wlicn,  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  war  against  Hannibal,  the  senate  emptied  the  sanctim 
cerarium,  in  which  was  contained  that  aurum  viccsimarium,  produced 
by  levying  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  upon  the  value  of  every  en- 
franchised slave,  it  was  found  to  be   4,000   pounds  weight  of  gold. 


'  Bronze  statuette  from  the  miiseum  of  Naples. 

"  From  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 

'  The  Romans  lost  20,000  prisoners  at  Drepuiuini  alone,  G,000  at  Thrasimene,  8,000  at 
Cannse,  etc.,  and  if  they  set  free  20,000  in  .\frica,  4,000  in  Crete,  1,200  in  Achaea,  etc.,  how 
many  must  we  suppose  had  peri.shed  before  deliverance  came  '^ 
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Conffifirium.^ 


During  the  fii'st  Punic  Avar  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  this  exi:)odient,  the  necessity  of  the  case  being  no  less  lu'gcnt ; 
the  treasm-y  at  that  time  contained  only  the  income  of  thii-ty  oi- 
forty  years,  vhich  amounted,  however",  to  £150,000.  Xow  C'ato 
paid  for  a  healthy  slave  about  £50,  and  the  Achasaus  redeemed 
the  legionaries  sold  liy  Hannibal  at  a  price  of  about  £18  ;  taking 
the  mean,  we  should  have  about  3,000  en- 
franchisements yearly.  These  figures  are  un- 
certain, not  so  the  fact  that  every  successful 
war  brought  in  great  numbers  of  slaves,  many 
of  whom  quickly  passed  into  the  condition  of 
freedmen,  for  it  was  an  adA^antage  to  have 
people  of  this  kind.  In  return  for  liis  liberty, 
the  freedman  pledged  liimself  to  his  former 
owner,  whose  cKent  he  now  becauie,  to  pay 
aimually  a  certain  sum,  to  give  his  master  a  portion  of  what 
he  received  in  the  conc/iaria,^  and  finally  to  leave  to  him  liis 
property,  for  the  master  often  required  of  the  slave  Avhom  lie 
liberated  an  oath  not  to  marry,  that  the  property  might  legally 
fall  to  him,  an  oath  which  was  not  prohibited  until  the  time  of 
Augustus.'^ 

In  conclusion,  as  the  manumissio  made  the  /Hrrfii-s  a  citizen, 
to  have  many  lihcrti  was  to  possess  means  of  action  in  the  comitia, 
and  a  guard  in  case  of  popular  tumults.  In  Cicero's  time  it  was 
customary  to  enfranchise  the  honest  and  iiidiistrious  captive  after 
six  years  of  servitude.  Eome  thus  had  so  many  fi-eedmen,  that 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi,  made  an  attempt 
during  his  censorship  to  expel  fi-om  the  tribes  the  Ubertini  whom 
his  predecessor  had  enrolled  in  them.  Upon  meeting  with  oj^posi- 
tion  from  Appius  Claudius,  his  colleague,  he  consented  to  leave 
those  who  had  a  child  over  five  years  of  age,  or  who  possessed 
property  of  30,000  sesterces  in  value ;  tlie  others  were  incorporated 
in  one  of  the  four-  urban  tribes.  This  measui-e  was  not  long  en- 
forced, for  Scipio  ^milianus  regarded   the   Eoman    people   as   only 

'  Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  of  Trajan.  COS  Y.  (consul  for  the  fifth  time)  CONGIAK 
SECATs'D  (second  conyiariitm,  or  public  distribution  of  money  or  food).  The  cungius,  a  measure 
of  liquids  was  an  eighth  of  the  ampliora,  that  is,  not  quite  six  pints. 

"  Dion.,  xxxix.  24.     On  the  question  of  slavery,  the  standard  work  is  tluit  of  M.  Wallon. 

^  Dion.,  xliii.  14.     Cf.  Giraud,  Acad,  des  sc.  mor.,  1S7'J,  p.  320. 
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a  crowd  of  former  captives,  and  the  method  most  useful  to  dema- 
gogues to  render  themselves  masters  in  the  comitia  was  to  scatter 
the  freedmen  through  all  the  tribes,  where,  according  to  Cicero, 
they  formed  the  majority  in  his  time,  even  in  the  rural  tribes.' 

Thus  Eome,  sending  her  own  citizens  into  the  provinces  as 
soldiers,  publicans,  agents  for  the  governors,  stewards  for  the  rich, 
or  adventm-ers  seeking  fortune,  received  in  return  slaves,'^  whom 
she  soon  converted  into  freedmen,  the  Greek  slave  bringing  to  her 
the  vices  of  an  effete  society,  and  the  Spanish,  Thracian,  or  Gallic 
slave,  those  of  a  barbarous  community.  There  existed  between 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  an  uninterrupted  cii'culation,  so  to 
speak.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  heart  into  the  extremities,  and 
returned  vitiated  and  corrupted.^  Sallust  says,  with  his  habitual 
energy:  "All  was  lost  when  there  arose  a  generation  of  men  who 
neither  had  patriotism  themselves,  nor  coidd  suffer  others  to  have 
it." 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  these  results  were  menacing ; 
from  the  economic  they  were  disastrous.  The  concentration  of 
landed  property  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  small  oligarchy,  the 
system  of  pastiu'c-lands  instead  of  grain-lands,  and  all  farming  left 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  slaves  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the  master 
no  longer  kept  watch,  were  so  many  causes  of  ruin  for  agi-icultiu'e.* 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Cato,  it  had  begun  to  decline,  and  soon 
became  so  unproductive,  that  being  unable  to  supply  their  own 
food,  "  the  life  of  the  Eoman  people  was  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves."  Nor  are  these  the  sole  dangers  ;  the  fields 
deserted  by  free  labourers  become  depopulated,  and  at  a  thousand 
points,  the  malaria  seizes  upon  them,  drives  away  its  last  lingerers, 
or    exteuds    its    anirderous    sway    over    them.       Before    the     close 

■  De  Graf.,  i.  9. 

'"  During-  tlio  first  Punic  war,  Duillius  made  S.OOO  prisoners  ;  Jlaiiliua  and  llefrulus,  lO.OOO: 
Lutatiiis,  36,000.  \\'<i  may,  therefore,  reckon  tlii>  number  of  African  sla\es  brouglil  into  Italy 
at  tliis  time  as  a  fiftli  of  tlie  whole  population  of  Rome.  Tlie  names — Afer,  PcBnus,aud  Numida 
occur  rarely,  it  is  true,  in  the  comic  poets,  but  it  is  for  the  reason  that  tlie  latter  copied  oliiefl\- 
from  the  Greek,  and  spoke  only  of  domestic  servants,  while  the  Africans,  speaking  an  unknown 
language,  were  probably  despatched  into  the  fields. 

'  liiimam  ....  mundi ffecc.  rcpletam.     (Luean.,  vii.  104.) 

'  Pliny  says  ;  Ciili  rnra  at  cri/astulis })esf:imum  est,  ct  i/Hiili[uid  ayiliir  a  desperaiitibiix  ;  and 
Columella,  in  his  preface  :  Nostro  accide'v  litio  qui  rem  fmticam  pe^viino  eiiii/ne  xervunim,  rcliil 
carni/ici,  tio.ree  dedimiin,  quam  mcy'orum  nostrorum  optimus  qiiisque  uptime  tractaivrit.  Upon 
the  rapid  progress  of  malaria,  .sec  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxiv.,  seq. 
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of    a    centm-y,    a    part    of     the    Latin     plain    had     become    unin- 
habitable.^ 

We  have  seen  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  old  Eoman  people 
uf  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  introduction  of  countless 
myi-iads  of  slaves.  It  should  be  said  in  advance  that  much  of  this 
wealth  Avill  soon  be  dispersed  ;  that  internal  order  will  In-ing  to  an 
end  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  slavery;  that  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  a  higher  civilization,  industry  and  commerce  will  make 
prodigious  strides,  by  which  the  fi-ee  artisan  will  profit,  finally, 
that  in  the  shelter  of  a  peace  of  two  centimes,  100,000,000  men 
will  enjoy  a  prosperity  which  had  never  hitherto  been  known. 
We  have  been  examining  that  work  of  desti'uction  which  will 
continue  till  republican  Eome  has  perished;  in  the  history  of  the 
Empii-e  we  shall  see  the  work  of  reconstruction  going  forward, 
notwithstanding  the  bloody  tragedies  of  senate-house  and  palace. 


III. — Political  Changes. 

By  the  disappearance  of  the  class  of  small  farmers,  Eoman 
society  lost  a  conservative  force  which  would  have  retarded  the 
rapid  march  of  the  inevitable  revolution.  The  nobles,  set  free 
from  all  restraint  when  they  no  longer  saw  before  them  those 
plebeians  whom  it  had  been  i^ail  necessary  to  treat  with  a  certain 
consideration,  now  aband<med  themselves  to  the  license  of  the  new 
time.  Thc^y  regarded  simplicity  of  life  as  a  folly,  and  the  idea  of 
equality  as  an  insolent  pretension.  True  it  is  that  the  fears  and 
the  adidation  of  the  world  did  indeed  place  them  on  a  very  high 
pinnacle  compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  empire  and  the 
myriads  of  its  subjects.  Eome  with  her  inhabitants  was  but  a  speck, 
and  as  the}'  daily  determined  the  destinies  of  nations  and  beheld 
kings  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house  for  theii-  decisions, 
these  republican  senators  assumed  a  [more  than]  royal  arrogance, 
from  which  liberty  was  soon  to  suffer.  We  wiU  examine  in  detail 
the  powers  which  they  possessed. 

It    is   through    their    financial    element    that,   in    modcmi    times, 

'  It  liecarae  necessary  to  procure  every  year  from  Uiul)ria  and  the  Aliru/zi  the  lal)oiirers 
necessary  for  the  season's  work.     (Suet.,  Ve.^p.,  i.) 
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governments  are  made  depcndeut  upon  the  rcpreseutatives  of  tlie 
country.  The  annual  vote  of  supply,  or  at  least  of  new  expenses, 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  safeguard 
for  the  governments  themselves,  whom  this  necessity  deters  from 
useless  expenses.  At  Rome,  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind.  The 
pojiular  assembly  did  not  at  all  concern  itself  with  public  expenses, 
and  but  one  tax  is  known  to  have  been  established  by  law,  and 
this  in  a  time  almost  of  revolution.^  Receipts  and  expenses  were 
regidatcd  by  the  Conscript  Fathers ;  they  alone  managed  the  ex- 
chequer, as  the  consuls  disposed  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  the 
sediles  of  the  moneys  received  as  fines.'^  Hence  it  occiuTed  that 
when  certain  senators  committed  public  frauds,  they  found  their 
colleagues  ready  to  share,  or  at  least  to  wink  at,  theii-  dishonesty. 
This  abandoning  to  the  senate  of  the  entire  charge  of  the  finances 
was,  by  the  license  which  it  authorized,  a  cause  of  ruin  for  the 
Republic,  as  in  later  times  the  absence  of  all  financial  control 
brought  ruin  on  our  old  French  monarchy. 

Masters  of  the  public  finances,  the  senators  were  also  masters 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  In  civil  cases  suits  Avei'e  brought 
before  the  praetor,  who,  leaving  the  decision  upon  facts  to  judges 
selected  for  important  cases  from  the  senate,  and  for  the  rest  from 
the  centumvirs,  took  part  in  the  case  only  by  indicating  the  par- 
ticular law  applicable  to  the  questions.  The  same  is  done  m  French 
criminal  courts,  in  the  contrary  order  of  sequence ;  the  decision 
of  the  jury  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  precedes  the  judge's  de- 
claration of  the  article  of  the  penal  code  which  bears  upon  the 
case. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  people  gathered  m  the  centuriate 
assembly  was  the  judge.  In  early  times  crimes  had  been  rare. 
But  the  extension  of  the  empire,  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  city 
itself,  the  temptations  of   every  kind  offered  to  evil-minded  persons 

>  See  voL  i.  p.  288,  n.  2. 

■■'  Legally,  the  general  was  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury,  or  else  to  abandon  to  his 
soldiers,  the  products  of  the  booty  obtained  in  war ;  this  was  tlio  donatwum.,  a  deplorable  custom 
under  the  empire,  but  one  deiivod  from  the  Ucpublic,  and  sprinfiing  from  I  lie  deepest  con- 
victions of  the  nation, for  the  Uoraan  wars  had  pillagefor  tlieir  object  much  morethan  conquest. 
As  to  the  sediles,  they  were  expected  to  employ  tlie  sums  received  as  fines  in  Iteepiiig  the  puldic 
edifices  in  repair,  but  we  never  hear  of  any  account  being  required  from  ihem  any  more  than 
from  the  censors  for  the  great  public  works  that  they  carried  on.  Both,  doubtless,  fulfilled  all 
that  was  expected  of  them  by  lieeping  the  senate  informed  as  to  tlieir  proceedings. 
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to  attain  to  siuldeii  fortime,  nuiltipliecl  hn^aclies  of  public  order. 
The  Eomaus  were  not  men  like  the  Athenians,  who  were  willing 
to  leave  theii'  personal  affaii\s  and  sit  all  the  year  long  listening  to 
arguments  iu  court.  The  aristocracy,  moreover,  took  care  not  to 
establish  the  rule  of  salary  for  such  services.  Hence  it  resulted 
that  the  consuls  were  obliged  to  exercise  the  old  royal  right  of 
referring  a  criminal  case  to  a  commission,  qucestio^  and  the  niunber 
of  crimes  increasing,  this  exceptional  jurisdiction  soon  came  to  be 
a  permanent  one. 

The  people  did  not  make  a  good  judge,  for  in  the  first  place, 
ha\iug  made  the  law  themselves,  they  \\'ere  easily  tempted  to  set 
themselves  above  it,  or  to  piit  their  own  interpretation  upon  it, 
and.  fiu'thcr,  the  midtitude  does  not  weigh  reasons,  liut  decides 
after  the  passion  or  interest  of  the  moment,  confounding  these 
with  ti"ue  justice.  So  it  came  about  that  those  accused  before  this 
tribunal  sought  rather  to  touch  the  feelings  than  to  convince  the 
reason.  Hence  the  moiu-niug  garments,  the  tears,  the  supplications 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  moving  appeals  of  advocates,  hence  the 
exhibition  of  scars  received  in  battle  and  of  rewards  for  valour.' 

In  an  established  government,  which  had  interests  of  such 
magnitude  to  protect,  and  in  a  case  where  the  people  was  no 
longer  anythiug  but  a  venal  crowd,  such  justice  was  the  very 
height  of  injustice,  most  harmful  to  the  public  weal.  Calpurnius 
Piso  was  therefore  a  useful  citizen,  Avhen,  in  the  year  149,  he  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  permanent  ti'ilnnial  to  take  cognizance 
of  eases  of  extortion  and  malversation,  now  groAXTi  scandalously 
frequent."^ 

Five  years  later  thi'ee  permanent  tribunals,  qiuestlones  lycrpctua;^ 
were  created,  having  cognizance  of  crimes  of  liigh  treason,  and 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  finally 
extended  to  all  crimes  against  the  State.     The  veto  of  the  ti-ibimes 


'  See,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Manlius  (vol.  i.  p.  270).  In  the  year  08  Mauius  Aquillius, 
Ihe  pacificalor  of  Sicily,  liaving  been  accused  of  embezzlement,  Marcus  Antonius,  his  advocate 
ended  the  argument  for  the  defence  by  tearing  the  timic  of  Aquilliu-s  to  show  the  breast  of  the 
veteran  covered  with  scars.  The  multitude  was  moved  to  tears,  and  Aquillius  was  acquitted, 
although  the  evidence  had  been  very  clear  against  him.  (Cic,  Brut.,  62 ;  de  Off.,  ii.  14 ;  de 
Orat..  ii.  28,  45,  47.) 

"  Cic,  Brut.,  27.  The  Calpumian  law  was  renewed  and  rendered  more  severe  by  the 
.Tuniaii  law  in  126,  the  AcUian  in  101,  the  Cornelian  in  81,  and  the  Julian  iu  59. 
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could  not  tuTcst  tlieii'  action,  nor  the  comitia  set  aside  their  de- 
cisions. A  citizen  condemned  for  extortion  k)st  for  ever  the  right 
of  speaking  in  the  assend)l3-  of  tlie  peopL'.'  Tlieoretically  the; 
qucestiones  perpetuw  were  an  encroachment  ui»on  popular  rights ;  ■ 
politically,  they  were  an  incvitahle  institution,  and  as  good  public 
policy  is  that  Avhicli  gives  satisfaction,  not  to  theories,  but  to  the 
needs  of  the  time,  this  usiu'pation,  or  rather  this  change,  was  hgi- 
tiniate  because  it  was  necessary. 

The  importance  of  the  institution  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  new  tribunal  were  selected  from  the  senate. 
That  assembly  did  not  form  a  court  of  justice  until  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  but  all  the  judg(>s  of  the  qiuvstknies  pcrpctuw  being 
senators,  tlie  great  political  body  of  the  State  thus  bc^came  also 
its  great  judicial  body,  "and  this  function,"  says  Polybius,  "was 
the  firmest  support  of  the  authority  of  the  senate."  '^  We  shall 
find  that  the  aj^pointment  to  these  judicial  positions  became  an 
object  of  the  most  violent  contests. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  the  Rouian  world  having  neve]' 
known  what  we  call  the  government  prosecutor,  private  individuals 
took  this  duty  upon  themselves.  The  dclaiio  was  therefore  a  re- 
cognized procedure,  and  Cicero  considers  it  aduurable  ;  '  any 
individual  might  present  himself  as  prosecutor  oi-  accuser  on  behalf 
ol'  the  8tat(;,  and  this  became  an  industry  luuing  its  risks  and  also 
its  profits.  A  man  might  gain  reputation  in  this  way  by  an 
eloquent  argument ;  and  many  yoimg  nobles  began  thus  to  make 
themselves  Icnown  ;  inonciy  even  might  be  gained,  since  the  pro- 
secutor received,  as  recompense  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
society,  a  fourth  part  of  the  property  confiscated  or  the  fine  im- 
posed. A  Macedonian  inscription'*  offers  a  rcnvard  of  2U0  denarii 
to  the  (Iddlor  who  should  bring  to  justice  the  profaners  of  a  tomb; 
in  England  the   same   custom   yet   obtains.      These   informers,  whom 

'  Cic,  ad  Herenn.,  i.  II.  Thf  proetors  coiilirmed  ti)  jiicjgo  iu  civil  cases,  aud  the  ajdiles  in 
mt'icantile  disputes. 

"  See  vol.  i.  ]).  '2'2-'t,  llie  coiiferrinii'  by  llie  Twelve  Taljles  of  oriinlnal  jurisdiclidii  Lipcin  (lie 
couiitia  ceutui'iata  alone. 

'  vi.  17.  Wbenevev,  he  says,  the  suit  i.s  at  all  iuiporlaiil,  even  in  IW' Jiidicia  pn'ca fa,  the 
judges  are  senators. 

'  Accugatoivn  muUos  esse  in  cii-ifaic  utile  est.  ut  melii  etmtineatuv  amlaeia.  (jii'o  Ituscio 
Amer.,  20.) 

'  Heuzey,  Miss,  areheul.  de  Mueeil.,  p.  38. 
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tho  empire  mlierited  from  the  Eepublie,  will  come  to  have  u  very 
bad  uame ;  they  had  it,  indeed,  since  the  time  of  Plautus.  Oue 
of  his  parasites  scornfully  declares  that  he  would  not  change  his 
vocation  for  that  of  the  man  who  makes  a  legal  prosecution  "his 
net  wherein  to  catch  another  man's  goods."  ' 

What  Avas  the  legislative  importance  of  the  senatus-consultiim  ? 
There  was  much  disfnission  upon  this  point ;  in  a  constitution  the 
work  of  time,  like  that  of  Rome,  there  was  no  definite  rule  u2)on 
the  subject.  At  first  the  senate  legislated  freely  in  the  triple 
sphere  of  religion,  finances,  and  foreign  relations,  but  there  exists 
qiiite  a  number  of  senatus-consulta  relating  to  other  questions, 
especially  concerning  internal  order  and  the  dii-ection  of  public 
affairs.  Pomponius  in  the  Digest  says :  -  "  As  it  was  difficult  to 
bring  the  people  together,  the  necessity  of  the  case  caused  the  care 
of  the  State  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  all  that  the 
senate  decreed  was  obeyed.  These  decrees  were  called  senatus- 
consulta." 

The  senate  assumed  the  power  of  disiDensing  with  the  obser- 
vance of  laws.  Having  declared  that  in  their  judgment  the  people 
could  not  be  bound  by  such  or  such  a  law,  ca  lecjc  non  vidcri 
populum  teneri,^  the  magistrate  chai'ged  with  its  execution  felt 
authorised  to  omit  it.  But  the  demagogue  tribunes,  no  less  in- 
genious than  the  Conscript  Fathers  in  distorting  the  law,  will 
later  insert  in  certain  of  their  revolutionary  rogations  a  clause  re- 
quiring the  senators  to  swear  under  pain  of  exile  that  they  avlU 
obey  the  same.  In  tliis  way  Satimiinus  put  exceptional  authority 
into  the  hands  of  Marius. 

With  this  tAVO-fold  right  of  making  the  senatus-consulta  ob- 
ligatory, and  of  dispensing  ^dth  the  observance  of  a  law,  the 
senate  had  no  longer  need  of  the  dictatorship,  and  this  office  dis- 
appears from  history.*' 

'  Persa,  v.  63,  se(j. 

-  Gaius, /»«*.,  i.  4.     {l)i(/est,   I.  ii.  U.) 

=•  Cic,  de  Bomo,  16  ;  rhilipp.,  xii.  5.  jyter  the  time  of  the  Grncchi  the  senate  took  upou 
itself  to  release  from  a  law  iii  express  terms,  hgibu,';  sulveretvr,  hut  that  this  decree  he  valid  the 
presence  of  200  senators  was  required,  and  then  the  approhation  of  tlie  people,  after  which  the 
trihunes  could  no  longer  oppose  theu'  veto.     (Ascou.,  in  Cic.  pro  Corneliu.  p.  57-8.) 

'  The  dictatorship  of  SyUa  and  of  Cajsar  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  earlier  office  of 
that  name. 
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The  dictatorship  was  really  permanently  established  in  the 
curia,  and  the  senators  made  it  operative  bj'  the  fornnda,  Caronnf 
consules,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  modem  declaration  of  martial 
law,  and  gave  full  powers  to  the  consuls.  Later,  however,  agita- 
tion will  spring  up  again  in  the  Forum;  the  tribunes  will  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  suppressing  the  appeal  to  the  people, 
provocation  and  the  decisions  of  Opimius,  Eabirius  and  Cicero  will 
break  this  weapon  in  the  senate's  hand. 

The  senate  was  accustomed  to  interpose  in  yet  another  way 
in  legislation.  Tlie  Publilian  and  Hortensian  laws  had  taken  from 
it  the  initiative  and  the  sanction  of  the  laws  ; '  it  rec(»vered  these 
prerogatives  by  indirect  means.  The  senate  decided,  for  example, 
that  there  should  be  presented  to  the  popular  assembly  a  plebis- 
citum  invested  in  ad\'ance  Avith  the  senatorial  approval,  A\hich 
would  thus  ensm-e  its  passage,'-'  and  also  caused  it  to  be  established 
by  the  hx  JEUa-Fufia^  that  an  assembly  coidd  not  be  hi^d,  or  valid 
decisions  made,  if  a  magistrate  should  announce  to  the  president  of 
the  comitia  his  intention  of  observing  the  heavens.  This  was  the 
suspending  veto  hidden  under  a  religious  form  and  a  method  of 
putting  a  stop  at  once  to  any  re\'olutionary  rogation.  CJicero  owns 
it  frankly:  "This  law,"  he  says,  "is  our  secure  defence  against 
the  fury  <if  the  tribunes."''  Yes,  but  only  so  long  as  men  shall 
continue  to  respect  tlu^  hn\-,  the  scruple  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  senate  by  whom  it  was  dictated. 

In  the  elections  the  action  was  more  discreet,  but  no  less 
real.  By  the  senate  was  decided  the  list  of  candidates  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people's  choice  by  the  president  of  the  assembly. 

With  the  Conscript  Fathers  rested  the  charge  of  public 
worship,  the  right  of  prohibiting  certain  ceremonies,  and  of  giA'ing 
or  refusing  citizenship  to  foreign  gods ;  lastly,  all  the  foreign  policy, 
the  calling  out  of  the  legions,  the  disposition  of  armies,  the  n-soiu'ces 
placed  at  the  general's  disposal  in  money  and  in  native  t)r  auxiliary 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  290  and  294. 

^  Thus;  Attiliuii  tribunus plfhix  e.r  nuctoritnte  wmitiix  /ilrhcm  in  line  rvrlia  roi/afif.     (Liw, 
xxvi.  33.) 

'  Tlifiso  two  laws,  or  this  law.  prolialily  lii'lcin^^s  to  \hv  iiiiiMli'  of  thr  .frconil  fenlui'v,  lief'oro 
the  Chri-stian  era. 

'  .  .  .   .  Suhsidiu  vertissima  cimtrK  fri/ui/n'cvix  fumrt's,  j)n>ji/ii/,iiiciil(i  niiirit/iic  trniiijuillitalix 
et  otii. 

VOL.  U.  .  V 
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troops,  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  vanquished,  tlio  relations 
with  allies,  and  if  the  senate  had  not  in  so  many  words  taken  from 
the  people  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  it  acted  habitually 
as  thoTigh  this  sovereign  prerogative  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
popular  assemblv.'  and  the  question  was  very  soon  asked  whether 
for  a  declaration  of  war  the  senatus-consultum  was  not  sufficient." 
In  a  word,  the  senate,  originally  merely  a  council  assisting  the 
king  and  tlie  consuls,  now  governed  and  administered,  and  the 
magistrates  were,  in  a  sense,  only  its  executive :  ry«^/.v/  i/i/nisfros 
i/n//'i-s><i))i/  con-'iilii. 

This  concentration  of  power  in  tlie  hands  of  the  senate  was 
inevitable  in  tlie  new  conditions  of  Rome's  existence.  Recruited 
friim  nu'n  who  had  tilled  tlie  highest  offices,  carried  mi  the  most 
difficult  A\-ars,  administered  the  government  of  provinces  vast  as 
kingdoms,  this  assembly  Avas  the  most  experienced,  the  most  skil- 
ful, and  at  once  the  lioldest  and  the  most  prudent  body  which  has 
ever  ruled  a  State.  The  Grand  Council  of  another  powerful  city, 
Venice,  Avas  but  a  pale  image  of  it.  ^'t'liice,  hriwever.  restrained  her 
aristocracy  as  well  as  her  subjects,  while  the  Roman  senate  knew 
not  how  t"  rule  it,  but  was  itself  ruled  by  those  whom  Sallust 
calls  the  faction  of  the  great. 

The  senate,  in  truth,  was  tmly  the  head  of  a  wqw  aristocracy, 
more  illustrious  than  the  earlier  one  because  it  had  done  greater 
things,  prouder,  because  it  saw  the  world  at  its  feet.  Of  the 
former  f/eiites   there    now  remained   but   a  few,''  and  since    the  time 


'  When  the  senate  vmdertook  a  war  without  havmo-  asked  for  the  people's  authority,  either 
it  was  represented  as  a  continuation  of  earlier  hoslilities,  for  instance,  in  Liisitania,  under  C';epio, 
or  else  it  was  a  case  where  allies,  like  the  Massiliotes,  implored  instant  succfinr.  The  usual  plan 
was  to  drive  its  adversaries  to  desperation,  and  then,  on  pretext  that  they  had  broken  the  peace, 
send  forth  the  legions.  Thus  Carthage,  in  attacking  Masinissa,  had  been  guilly  of  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  etc. 

'"  Livy,  iv.  30:  C'ic.^j/vy  Sesfio,  (3.5. 

'  In  the  senate  of  the  year  179,  M.  AVillems  {Senaf.  de  la  rep.  rum.,  p.  366)  finds  but  eighty 
eight  patricians  to  1^16  plebeians  :  noble  families  became  extinct  very  easily.  In  England 
(Douhleday,  True  Law  of  the  Pojmlaf ion,  cha\>.  iv.)  there  remain  very  few  Xorman  nobles; 
two-thirds  of  the  peerage  (272  out  of  394)  date  since  1760.  Of  1,527  baronetcies,  created  since 
1611,  there  remained  in  1819  but  63.5,  of  which  only  30  date  from  1611.  Of  487  families 
admitted  into  the  citizenship  of  Berne  from  1.583  to  16.54,  in  1783  only  108  remained.  During 
the  century  from  1684  to  1784,  207  Bernese  families  became  extinct.  In  1623  the  sovereign 
council  was  composed  of  112  families:  in  1796  only  58  remained.  The  author  cites  similar 
oljservations  made  on  the  noljility  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Venice  :  in  about  100  years 
the  luimber  of  Venetian  nobles  fell  from  2,500  to   1,500,  and  tliis  in  a  time  of    peace  and 
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of  the  second  Punic  ■\var  a  majority  in  tho  senate  had  been 
plebeian.  Thus  in  the  year  172  there  were,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  two  plebeian  consuls,  and  in  131  two  censors  of  the  same 
order.  Hence  a  fact  of  the  greatest  imjjortance  had  taken  place  in 
the  Eomau  society  at  the  epoch  with  ^^•hich  ^yv  are  now  occupied : 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people  were  altogether  renewed.      Hut  other 


Chariot  with  Four  Ilorsps  Ujitailrii/d).  ji.  .'^24.' 

men  bring  otlicr  ideas  ;  this  second  aristocracy,  although  itself 
coming  up  from  the  pcojilc,  luld  the  jx-oplc  in  no  less  sovereign 
contempt.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  keeping  out  the  plebeians 
from     office,    but    the    urw     /moi.       Igniting    by    marriages    and    by 


notwithstanding  the  omobling'  of  several  new  families.  Finally,  he  recalls  a  passage  in  wliich 
Tacitus  (Ann.,  xi.  2h)  makes  the  observation  that  in  the  time  of  Cassar  there  were  but  a  few 
patrician  families,  and  that  of  all  those  created  by  Julius  and  Augustus,  none  remained  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.  At  Paris,  the  average  of  children  in  rich  households  is  not  over  two.  The 
special  right.s  of  the  patricians  at  Home  at  this  time  were  merely  honorary  offices.  (C'lC, pro 
Uomo,  14.)  The  interrex,  when  one  was  required,  the  /v.r  sacrorum,  iliejitanenx,  the  salii,  half 
the  other  priests  and  all  of  tho  vestals,  the  presidents  of  the  comitia  centuriata  and  cnriata,  must 
be  patricians.  On  this  account  C«sar  and  the  emperors  were  forced  to  create  them.  The 
emperors  tliemselves  became  patricians  on  tlie  day  of  their  accession. 

'  From  a  bus-relief  in  terra-cotta.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Human  Antiquities,  under  tlu'  ^^■ord 
Auriya. 
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adoptions  tlioir  blood  and  their  interests,'  tlio  noble  families  of  the 
time  formed  an  oligarchy  which  made  tlie  magistracies  their  patri- 
mony,   nor   eoidd    it    have   been    otherwise.      The    profitable   offices 

of  the  consulate  and  the  pra-torship  were 
always  elective.  To  obtain  them  one  must 
secure  the  favour  of  the  electors,  and  this 
favour  could  be  obtained  in  tM'o  ways, 
either  by  buying  a  sufficient  nundjer  of  the 
electors  with  money,  or  the  entire  populace 
with  entertainments.  Thanks  to  the  spoils 
ijf  war  brought  home  from  the  provinces, 
and  to  the  revenues  of  the  immense  domains 
that  the  proconsids  liad  reserved  for  them- 
selves, the  sons  of  those  who  liad  obtained 
from  the  conquest  of  Italy  no  more  than  a 
farm  of  seven  acres  were  able  to  multiply 
public  shows,  chariot-races,  and  combats  of 
gladiators,  dramatic  representations  and  shows 
of  -s^'ild  beasts,  games  of  all  sorts,  and  gratuitous  distributions.     The 

venality  of  the  people,  and  the  necessity 
of  incurring  first  the  ruinous  expenses  of 
the  nedileship,^  closed  the  access  to  public 
honours  against  all  those  who  wt're  not 
able  to  sacrifice  innnense  sums  upon  an 
election,  by  Avhich  a\T'  see  that  a  man 
must  be  rich  to  obtain  office,  and  must 
be  in  office  in  order  to  be  rich,  a  vicious  circle,  from  which  escape 
seemed  impossible,  but  one  which  explains  how  public  offices 
remained    perpetually    in    those    families    to    which   they    had    once 


Ciladiator." 


Charioteer  standiuy  in  a  (Juadriga. 


'  Thus  a  sister  of  Paidus  ^Emilias  had  married  Africamis ;  he  himself  took  for  wife 
a  Papiria.  His  eldest  son  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  his  second  by  a  sou  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  His  two  daughters  entered  illustrious  plebeian  families,  one  marrying  ^Elius  Tubero, 
and  the  other  Oato's  son. 

-  From  a  terra-cotta  lamp.  A  Thraciau  gladiator,  so  called  because  he  has  the  same  armour, 
a  knife  with  broad,  curved  blade  (men)  and  the  small  buckler  (Festus,  s.  v.)  witli  square  corners 
and  convex  surface.     (Rich,  Greek  and  Roman  Aiififjiiitiex,  under  the  word  Thrax.) 

'  Since  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  tlie  ai'diles  had  been  obliged  to  celebrate  iit  their 
own  e.xpense  the  ludi  maximi.  From  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxiv.  11)  it  is  jdaiii  thai  all  the 
senators  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  wealth. 

'  Gem  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  ISGti  of  the  catalogue. 
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brought  fortune.  The  law,  indeed,  said  that  the  magistracies  were 
annual,  but  Cato  wasted  his  time  when  he  reproached  the  iieople 
for  bestowing  them  year  after  year  upon  the  same  man.'  In 
the  consular  lists  certain  names  perpetually  reappear.  From  219 
to  133,  a  period  of  eighty-three  years,  nine  families  obtained 
eighty-six  consulships.'  Thus  the  number  of  obscure  citizens  who 
rose  to  eminence  was  very  small  indeed — the  pontifex  ^laximus 
Conmcanius,  Flaminius,  Varro,  Cato,  Mummius,  and  Acilius  Glabrio, 


C'luiriol  ilace.'' 

and  of  these  parvenus  a  few  owed  their  promotion  to  the  patronage 
of  some  great  family,  like  Cato,  the  client  of  the  Yalerii,  and 
Lgelius,  protegd  of  the  Scipios. 

The  movement  which,  raising  to  ofHce  all  competent  citizens, 
perpetually  renewed  the  aristocracy  and  ensured  its  permanence  by 
legitimating  its  existence — that  movement,  commenced  two  centui'ies 
earlier,"  was  about  to  be  arrested.     Shut  up,  so  to  speak,  within  its 


'  Pint.,  Cat.,  12. 

'  These  iire :  tlie  Cornelii,  twenty-one  ;  tlie  Fulvii,  ten  ;  the  Sempronii,  nine  ;  the  Marcelli 
nine;  the  Postumii,  eight  ;  tlie  Servilii,  seven ;  the  Fiibii.  seven;  the  Appii  and  Valerii,  six 
eacl;. 

"  From  an  engraved  stone.  In  the  centre  the  uptna  around  which  the  cliariots  must  go 
seven  times  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  an  obelisk  and  a  Victory  ;  at  the  extremities  are  tlie  posts 
around  which  the  cliariots  are  driven.  (See  in  voL  i.  p.  541,  and  in  the  present  volume,  p.  279, 
two  bas-relief  where  Genii  are  the  runners. 
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public  lionoiu'S  and  its  wealtli,  the  noliility  broke  all  ties  connecting 
it  with  the  people  whom  it  despised,  even  when  soliciting  their 
votes,  like  Scipio  Xasiea,  who,  taking  a  peasant's  callous  hand,  said, 
''Well,  my  man,  do  you  walk  on  the  palms  of  your  hands?" 
Another,  Servilius  Isaiuicus,  being  on  foot  in  some  road,  saw 
a  man  pass  him  on  horseback.  He  was  exasperated  that  anyone 
should  presume  to  remain  mounted  while  he  was  on  foot,  and  awhile 
later,  recognizing   the  poor    fellow  as    a    defendant    before    some   tri- 


Combat  of  Gkdiatore  (p.  3:^5).' 

bunal,  he  denounced  the  offence  to  the  jiulges,  who,  without  hearing 
another  word,  luiauimously  condemned  the  disrespectful  rider.- 

We  must  make  clear  to  oiu'selves  how  the  oligarchy  could  be 
with  impunity  so  scornfiil  towards  the  populace,  and  why  the  poor 
should  bear  with  so  much  resignation  the  insolence  of  the  great. 
The  people,  such  as  it  was,  heard  constantly  of  the  exploits  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  theii-  wealth,  and  of  their  high  descent.  Before 
the  populace  the  nobles  always  a^jpeared  with  a  train  of  clients 
and  slaves ;    they  were  coui'ted  by  the  magistrates  of  foreign  cities, 


'  From  a  mosaic  engraved  by  Winckelinann.  {Mon.  ined.,  pi.  197.)  Tbe  retiariii-^  has 
thrown  his  net  (rete)  over  tlie  head  of  his  adversary,  and  attacks  him  with  his  trident,  tlie  only 
weapon  be  has,  while  the  secutor  has  a  buckler  and  a  two-edged  knife.  Tbe  man  wlio  stands 
behind  tbe  retian'n^  is  a  laitisfa,  that  is  to  say,  a  trainer  of  gladiators. 

-  Dion.,  xlv.  16. 
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by  ainljassiulors  of  kings,  even  by  kiii,<;-s  thcmsL'lvt's  ;  at  tlie  tlieatre 
they  were  seated  apart,'  wrapped  in  that  toga  with  the  wide  pnrple 
border  that  betokened  the  senator,  the  man  who  was,  we  may  say, 
the  master  of  tliis  sovereign  peoph'.  Daily  the  city  rang  with  the 
name  of  this  or  that  man  of  rank  retnrniug  from  his  province  so 
h)aded  with  spoils  tliat  after  adorning  his  own  palace  and  villa,  he 
had  still  enough  for  the  Forum,  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the 
temples.       Yesterday    may    have    been    a     triumph,'    and     all    Rome 


-HM''^' 


Combat  of  CUadiatois  (p.  .'W')).-' 


crowding  the  A'ia  Sacra  to  see  the  spoils,  the  cajjtives,  the  cou- 
([uci'or  liimsclf  going  ii})  to  the  ( 'apitol,  and  the  army  in  warlike 
pomp  marching  behind  his  chariot.  To-day  a  consul  displays  his 
own  statue  in  some  imblic-  stpiare,  or  with  imposing  sacritices  con- 
secrates a  temjile  vowed  during  a  battle.  To-morrow  there  is  to 
be  solemn  tlianksgiviug  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  some  absent 
general,  or  it  may  be  the  funeral  of  some  illustrious  man  crossing 
the  Foruiu  followed  l>y  a  [irocession  of  relatives  [and  some  of  his 
ancestors  in  State  robes  represented  by  unites],  and  the  ni'arest  of  kin 


'  Tlii.s  right  was  given  tlit-iii  by  .Scipio  AfricaiULs  during  liis  second  consulate  (1!H). 

"  These  triuniplis  had  become  so  frequent  thai  about  the  year  181  a  law  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  obtaining  one,  that  at  least  ."),0UO  of  the  enemy  shoulil  liave  been  slain  in  one  battle. 

'  I'^roiii  'Winckelmaim  ilucit.  fit.),  combat  between  two  gladiators  armed  with  round  buckler 
and  short  sword  ;  a  lanista  stands  liehind  each. 
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A\ill  iironoimce  a  fimeral  oration  over  tlio  deceased  from  the  same 
place  whence  the  magistrates  make  known  to  all  the  world  the 
decisions  of  the  people  and  the  victories  won  by  Roman  arms. 
A  Metellus  is  carried  past  borne  upon  his  bier  by  his  four  sons, 
who  are,  or  have  been,  praetors  or  consuls.  This  Metellus  was 
called  Macedonicus ;  Scipio  had  assumed  the  title  of  Africanus, 
Mummius  that  of  Achaicus,  and  these  glorious  agnomina  kept 
forever   before  the  people  that    these   men    had    made  the  greatness 


Sacrifice.' 

of  IJome,  as  the  exploits  of  these  men's  ancestors  engraved  upon 
their  coins  perpetuated  the  memory  of  those  who  in  tliliicult  days 
had  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people.  Before  the  splendour 
siuTounding  these  great  names,  the  plebeians,  for  the  most  part  of 
servile  origin,  felt  theii'  low  condition  more  than  ever. 

Masters  of  the  senate,  of  piiblic  offices,  of  the  tiibunals,  and 
when  they  were  crafty  enough,  of  the  Forum,  the  nobles  regulated 
all    things   after   theii'   own    good  pleasui'e ;    even  the    senate    often 


'  From  a  bas-relief.     The  bull  is  held  by  the  assistants,  and  t\ie  i^opa  is  preparing  to  slay  it 
with  au  axe. 
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sa'tt'  its  autlioritv  scomcd  by  them.  Against  the  senate's  and  the 
people's  will,  Appins  Clandins  triumphed,  after  a  ^dctory  over 
the  Salassi  ;  Popilius  La^uas  made  an  xmjnstitiablc  attack  upon 
the  Statielli,  razed  theu*  city,  and  sold  10,000  of  them  into 
slavery.  A  few  voices  were  raised  in  behalf  of  this  unhappy 
tribe,  the  only  one  among  all  the  Ligurians  who  had  never 
attacked  the  legions,  and  a  decree  was  passed  that  they  should  be 
restored  from  slavery ;  upon  which  Popilius  slew  10,000  more  of 
them,  and  being  cited  before  a  tribunal,  he  obtained  from  the 
praetor  an  adjoiu-nment  of  the  case,  and  it  was  never  heard  of 
again.  Scipio  in  his  operations  had  rarely  consulted  the  senate, 
and  the  generals  following  his  example  forgot  in  their  provinces 
that  they  ought  to  be  the  docile  agents  of  a  superior  authority. 
Thus,  without  waiting  for  the  senate's  authorization,  Manlius 
attacked  the  Galatians ;  Lucullus,  the  Vaccoeans ;  ^milius,  Pal- 
lantia ;  Cassius,  the  momitaiueers  of  the  Alps.  This  same  Cassius 
was  desii-ous  of  leaving  his  pro\-ince,  the  C'isalpina,  to  penetrate 
through  lUyria  into  Macedon,  where  the  other  consul  commanded, 
though  at  the  risk  of  leaving  Italy  and  Eome  unprotected. 

Law  and  custom  alike  forbidding  the  nobles  to  seek  legitimate 
gains  by  commerce  or  manufactiu-es,'  there  remained  to  them  only 
the  profits  of  dishonoiu-,  and  these  they  freely  sought ;  towards 
the  allies  and  the  pro\Tncials  they  allowed  themselves  every  license. 
It  Avas  proposed  to  send  Marcelliis  into  Sicily :  "  Let  iEtna  rather 
bury  us  beneath  its  lava ! "  cried  the  Syi-acusans.  Sicily  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  its  fniitfulness,  Spain  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
Besides  a  permanent  tax,'-  the  Spaniards  fm-nished  corn,  for  a  part 
of  which  they  were  paid  ;  but  the  prastors  fixed  a  very  low  price 
for  the  corn  they  bought,  and  a  very  high  price  for  that  which 
the  Spaniards  were  bound  to  fimiish ;  then  they  converted  this 
due  into  money,  and  thus  levied  a  heavy  tiibute.  These  exactions 
became  so  notorious  that  in  the  time  of  the  war  against  Perseus 
the  senate  judged  it  prudent  to  show  some  justice.^      Two  prsetors 

'  The  le.f  Claudia  trihunicia  (218)  had  forbidden  senators  or  their  sons  to  possess  vessels  of 
more  than  300  ampAorte.     (Uic,  //  in  Verr.,  v.  8  ;  Livy,  xxi.  63 ;  Cf .  Dion.,  LV.  x.  5.) 

^  Spain  owed  also  since  the  consulate  of  Cato,  vectigalia  magna  exferrariis  argentariisque. 
(Livy,  xxxiv.  21.) 

'  Livy,  xliii.  2.  Other  praetors  were  accused  and  condemned  in  tlie  year  1.54.  (J-'jnt., 
xlvii.) 
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were  accus(^d,  and  exiled  themselves  Itcfnre  sentence  was  pro- 
nonneed,  the  one  to  Tibiu-,  the  other  to  Prteneste.  (Jthers  ^ynv 
suspected,  but  the  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  Avas  to  examine  the 
case,  set  off  suddenly  for  his  government,  and  the  senate,  anxious 
to  end  this  annoyuig  affair,  made  certain  rules  with  the  intention 
of   giving  a   slmw  of  satisfaction  to  the  Spaniards. 

In  (Greece  during  this  time  consuls  and  pra'tnrs  vied  Avith  one 
another  in  pillaging  the  allied  cities,  and  went  so  far  as  to  sell 
their  citizens  by  auction  ;  this  they  did  at  C'oronea,  at  Haliartus, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  C'halcis.  The  sterile  country  of  Attica  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  10U,0(I0  bushels  of  corn,  Abdera  gave  50,000, 
and  100,000  denaiii  beside,  and  as  tlie  city  ventured  to  send 
complaints  to  the  senate,  Hostilius  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  decapitated 
the  principal  men,  and  sold  the  entire  popidation.  Another  prtetor, 
Lucretius,  still  more  culpable,  was  accused  at  Rome.  It  would  be 
unjust,  his  friends  said,  to  receive  complaints  against  a  magistrate 
absent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  affair  was  adjourned. 
Lucretius,  meanwhile,  was  employed  in  decorating  his  villa  near 
Antium  with  the  product  of  his  rapine,  and  turning  the  course  of 
a  river  to  lead  it  Through  his  park.  A  second  time  he  was. less 
fortunate;  lu'  was  condenmed  to  pay  a  tine  of  1,000, 000  uses,  then 
the  senate  gave  the  envoys  of  the  complaining  cities  a  few  sesterces 
and  so  the  matter  ended.  But  decrees  quickly  fell  into  oblivion, 
and  the  abuses  recommenced,  only  they  were  less  conspicuous,  that 
the  scandal  of   them  might  not  so  readily  reach  Rome. 

Many  of  these  nobles  were  full  of  indulgence  for  faults  that 
they  felt  themsi-lves  very  capable  of  conuuitting,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  offc'uding  officials  did  all  in  their  power  to  suppress 
the  accusations  made  against  their  predecessors.  In  his  orations 
against  Verres,  Cicero  shows  Metellus,  a  man  of  considerable 
moderation,  threatening  the  Sicilians  witli  liis  (lis|)leusure  if  they 
should  send  deputies  to  Rome,  and  detaining  by  force  the  most 
material  witnesses  against  his  predecessor.'  lint  on  the  other  side, 
when  Cicero  is  for  the  defence,  how  arrogant  lie  is,  and  how  con- 
temptuous of  the  provincials  !  Notice,  for  example,  how  he  treats 
Induciomar     in     the     oration    jtro    Fonleki^     and     the     peasants    of 

'  Miiiari   !Sicu/ix,  si  i/frrerinxoit   I  ('(/at  ii  Die  in minari,  xi   i/iii  cnxcnt  pnifccfi   .... 

(jrarissiinus  ....   testis  ....   ri  custodustjue  refi?ierc.     (II  in   JV/v.,  ii.  4.) 
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TiiKtlus  in  his  pro  Flacco :  "Can  anyono  compare,"  he  says,  "the 
most  important  person  in  (lanl  with  oven  the  meanest  citizen  of 
Ediiif'?  Does  Induciomar  even  nnderstantl  what  it  is  to  testify 
in  your  presence  ?  "  '  It  was  only  a  very  licavy  ttppression  indeed 
which  couhl  decide  a  people  to  incur,  by  entering  a  complaint  at 
Rome,   the   mvj:vv  of    these    very  powerfiil    personages.      In   order  to 


^-.^' 


Wreath  iif  Gold.^ 

appease  Marcellus,  whom  they  had  accused  of  rapine,  the  Sicilian 
dc'puties  were  seen  in  presence  of  the  senate  to  fall  at  his  feet  to 
implore  pardon  for  themselves  and  to  beg  him  to  receive  them, 
themselves  and  all  the  Syracusans,  as  his  clients.  Upon  their 
return,   Syracuse   instituted  annual  festivities   in   honour  of    the    nuin 


'  Pro  Fonteio,  11. 

''  This  wi-eath,  of  tlie  most  (lelicatf  win'iiiaiisliip,  was  fdiuid  in  lsl.'5  in  a  tomb  at  Aniienlo 
(liasilicale).  The  inscription  beneatli  llie  winged  figure  is  a  formula  of  dedication  and  a  proper 
name,  written  in  characters  beheved  to  be  of  tlie'fourlh  century  is.c.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
covered  with  lurqvioise-bhie  enamel :  insects  hover  over  it,  allaclied  liy  very  slender  tlireads  of 
gold.  Was  this  a  triumphal  or  simply  a  funereal  wreath  't  Are  the  winged  figurines  Victories, 
or  are  they  Genii,  emblems  of  immortality  'f  (See  on  this  subject  Saglio's  Diet,  des  aiif.  grecy. 
et  rom.,  p.  8(X).) 
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who  had  aliiKist  destroyed  the  city  ;  and  hiter,  the  divinity  of  these 
celebrations  was  Yerres. 

Another  kind  of  exactions  weighed  npon  the  allies.  After  each 
victory  the  general  reqnired  golden  wreaths  from  them.'  The 
consnls  commanding  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  between  the  years  200 
and  188  cansed  to  be  given'  to  themselves  030  gold  wreaths, 
ordinarily  of  tlie  weight  of  twelve  ponnds.  If  diu'ing  tlie  battle 
they  vowed  games  or  temples,  they  never  failed  to  levy  in  their 
province  the  needfnl  fnnds.  With  money  fnrnished  by  the  allies, 
Fulvins  and  Scipio  celebrated  games  which  lasted  ten  days.'  Even 
the  itdiles  were  wont  to  compel  the  provinces  to  pay  for  the 
spectacles  their  office  requii-ed  them  to  furnish  to  tlic  jiopulace, 
and  a  senatus-considtum  vainly  songht  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
exactions.^ 

There  is  preserved  for  us  from  Cato's  discourse  upon  his  expenses 
a  lively  picture :"....!  directed  the  tablets  to  be  brought  wliich 
contained  my  discourse.  My  ancestors'  services  and  my  oati  were 
read  out,  and  tlien  followed  them  these  Avords :  '  Xever  have  I 
expended  in  securing  votes  either  my  own  money  or  that  of  the 
allies.'  I'mt  Xn,  I  ciied  to  the  clerk,  do  not  read  that;  they  will 
not  listen  to  it.  lie  then  went  on :  '  Have  I  ever  established  in 
the  cities  of  your  allies  rulers  capabh;  of  ravishing  their  goods,  their 
wives,  and  children  ?  '  Pass  over  this  also  ;  there  is  nothing  they 
would  1)0  more  reluctant  to  hear.  Go  on.  '  Xever  have  I  given  to 
my  friends  commercial  letters  that  they  might  derive  great  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  same.'  Erase  this  at  once.  '  Xever  have  I 
divided  between  my  friends  and  my  agents  sums  of  money  imder 
pretext  that  wine  was  due  them  for  their  table,  nor  ever  enriched 
them  to  tlie  public  detriment.'  Ah  !  scratch  that  out  into  the  very 
Avood  [of  the  tablet].  '  See  then,  I  beg  you,  the  sad  condition  of 
the    Eepublic ;    I    dare    not    recall    the    services    I    \vd\v   rendered  to 

'  Later  this  became  a  regular  tax,  «»/■»)«  <o;y(«oc»H»,  exacted  without  victories  or  triumplis, 
as  in  the  case  of  Piso.     (See  Cic,  in  Pis.) 

-  Tjivy,  xxxix.  22.  Athenfeus,  brother  of  Attalus,  gave  to  the  senate  in  tlie  year  186 
a  wreatli  of  gold  \yorth  15,000  gold  pieces.  The  .Etolians  offered  to  Fulvius  one  worth  150 
talents.  (Polyb-.,  xxii.  13.)  See  in  Cicero's  Vcrriitos  the  statues  that  Verres  caused  to  be 
erected  thnnighout  Sicily  and  even  in  Rome. 

^  liecrc.nerat  id  seiiatiis  propter  effwios  >!H»ij>fiix  fdcttm  in  ludon  T.  Si'mpronii  redilis,  qui 
i/raves  non  modo  Italite  ac  sociis  i,atini  numinis,  sed  etinm  prurinciis  crfcrni-sfueratif.  (Livy, 
xl.  44.) 
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tli(>  State  for  foar  of  exciting  ill  ^^'ill.  To  what  have  we  come  that 
one  may  do  evil  with  impnnity,  Imt  cannot  with  impunity  do 
well  ?  '  '"' 

Thus,  to  satisfy  the  nov.-  needs  horn  of  luxurious  hahits  the 
nobles  pillaged  at  oncc^  the  treasury  and  the  allies,  and  tlie  senate 
condoned  all  extortions  in  advance  by  allo-\\iug  the  principle  to  be 
openly  asserted  that  self-interest  being  the  rule  of  conduct,  Avhat- 
ever  method  was  successful  was  justifiable.  We  cannot  admit  the 
assertion  of  Livy  that  up  to  this  time  the  senate's  policy  had  been 
extremely  upright  ;  but  rather  we  must  complain  with  the  older 
senators  that  artifice  has  been  substituted  for  bravery,'  that  to 
their  unquestioned  strength  tli<y  had  added  perfidy,  that  having 
deprived  the  nations  of  their  iudependenci',  it  was  now  the  design 
to  deprive  them  of    their  wealth. 

These  lessons  from  so  high  au  authority  were  not  lost  upon 
the  poiiulaee,  nor,  above  all,  ujion  the  army.  It  is  evident  that 
the  extortions  practised  by  the  generals,  and  their  indei^endence 
of  all  authority,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  relax  discij^line  in 
the  ranks.  The  soldiers  imitated  their  leaders,  and  the  latter  closed 
their  eyes  to  excesses  which  their  own  conduct  authorized.  During 
the  second  Punic  war  the  rapine  of  an  army  set  Sardinia  in  in- 
surrection.-' But  in  the  pleasures  which  these  spoliations  afforded, 
the  legionaries  lost  their  military  virtues.  Then  came  the  shameful 
defeats  of  Liciuius  in  the  kingd<im  of  Perganuis,  of  Manilius  before 
Carthage,  and  of  Mancinus  under  the  walls 
of  ^N'umantia.  Many  deserted,  like  that  ('. 
Mattienus.  whom  the  consuls  caused  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  in  the  presence  ot  the  recruits, 

and  sold  for  a  conteiiiiitilile  price;  or  else,  if  the  war  were  very 
unprofitable,  they  imp(!riously  demanded  dismissal,  like  the  army  of 
Flaecus  in  the  your  ISO.  Tlie  soldiers  of  Scipio  in  Spain  had  already 
set  this  dangerous  example.'  During  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  army 
of   iEmilius,  notwithstanding    their   general's  efforts  and   the  formal 


'  l,ivy,  xlii.  47. 

'  Livv.  .xxiii.  -32.    Mutiny  in  the  army  of  Siilpieius  ffalba  and  Villiii.s  in  10!)  ((>/.,  xxxii.  .3) 
difTicully  in  19:?  of  raising  two  lejiions  for  I  jfrnria.  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  etc. 
■'  On  the  ol)ver.ie,  a  seal ;  on  the  reverse,  a  hr)llow  sfjnaro. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  (>s4. 
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agreement  to  the  contraiy,  ijillaged  Phocsica,  tlie  prtetor  being  only 
abli!  to  save  sucli  of  tlie  inhabitants  as  took  refuge  with  him,  and 
in  the  year  180  the  horsemen  of  CVpio  attempted  to  bum  their 
general  alive  in  his  tent.  After  having  obtained  the  pillage  of  the 
whole  of  Epirus  and  300  denarii  apiece,  the  legionaries  of  Paulus 
JEmilius  considered  themselves  ill-used,  and  endeavoured  to  liave 
liim  refused  a  triumph.  Already  they  had  begun  to  put  off  upon 
slaves  the  burden  of  carrying  their  armour  on  the  march ;  not  less 
than  40,000  servants  attended  the  80,000  legionaries  of  another 
Ca;pio.  It  was  therefore  great  good  fortune  for  Koine  that  no 
formidable  enemy  aj^peared  at  that  time,  and  that  before  the 
C'imbri,  the  Social  war,  and  Mithridates,  discipline  and  military 
s])irit  liad  been  restored  by  Marins. 

To  bring  back  the  army  to  obedience  was  no  very  difficult 
task ;  a  resohite  will  was  sufficient,  and  Rome  will  often  find  men 
possessing  that  energy.  13ut  the  military  condition  imposed  upon 
the  senate  by  so  many  conquests,  the  obligation  always  to  have 
legions  on  foot  in  some  provinces,  produced  a  social  phenomenon 
hitherto  unknown.  These  constantly  renewed  expeditions  were 
making  of  the  service  a  profession,  and  preparing  two  centm-ies 
before  the  battle  of  Actium  the  permanent  army  of  Augustus  and 
of  the  empire.  Formerly  the  people  and  the  army  were  one  ;  the 
long  continuance  of  wars  in  remote  countries  effected  the  separation 
between  the  citizen  and  the  soldier.  Whilst  the  former  was  grow- 
ing mendicant  and  venal,  the  latter  forgot  in  the  camp  tlie  ways 
of  civil  life,  and  fi'om  being  a  patriot,  became  a  mercenary.  Ee- 
tained  fifteen  and  twenty  years  under  the  standard  without  the 
opportunity,  as  in  earlier  days,  of  returning  each  winter  to  his 
home,  the  soldier  made  the  camp  Ids  country,  finding  therein  the 
satisfaction  of  all  his  wants. 

Thus,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  all  suffers  change — army 
and  people  alike.  Tt  was  inevitable,  but  the  time  was  coming 
when  these  armies  would  give  to  theii-  generals  the  power  that 
the  people  formerly  gave  to  its  tribunes,  and  a  military  revolution 
was  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  the  conquest  of   the  world. 

At  Eome,  a  hungry  crowd ;  in  the  camps,  men  who  above 
all  belie^'c  in  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  above  both,  an  aristocrac)^ 
verv  limited   in  number,   who    intend  to    reserve    for  themselves   the 
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plunder  of  tho  world ;  surh  was  the  situation  whicli  is  hidden 
fniin  pi'cjudiced  ej-es  by  tlic  deceitful  words,  "the  Roman  republic" 
and   •'  Ivonian  liberty." 

We  have  spoken  only  casually  of  a  class  whicli  has  been 
slowly  forming  below  the  senatorial  aristocracy,  that  of  the  moneyed 
men  who  were  to  play  an  imi^ortant  part  in  tlie  dissohition  of 
Rome,  as  did  the  French  financiers  and  farmers  general  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  old  French  society.  At  Rome,  the  census  or 
enumeration  of  citizens  and  their  fortunes  taking  place  every  fi^■e 
years,  was  a  State  duty,  performed  with  religious  solemnities.  Tlic 
State  then  ascertained  what  were  its  resources  in  men  and  money, 
and  distributed  the  citizens  in  classes  for  voting  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  theii-  declared  fortimes.  This  declaration  included 
only  property  in  land  and  all  that  appertained  to  it,  res  mnncipi, 
such  as  harvests,  slaves,  cattle,  all  things  attaching  men  to  the 
soil,  to  the  city.  But  the  declaration  did  not  include  the  rps  nee 
mancipi,  tluit  is  to  say.  cai)ital  and  manufactured  products,  wliich 
might  easily  be  i-eiuuvcd  (lutside  the  city,  and  whicli  tlie  city,  <>n 
account  of  their  mobility,  was  not  willing  to  recognize  or  to  cover 
with  the  protection  of  her  laws.  Thus  there  grew  up  at  Rome 
two  classes  of  owners,  those  to  whom  their  property  gave  political 
rights,  and  those  to  whom  it  gave  none.  These  latter  were  the 
(vrarii.  It  was  tlic  same  in  France  in  the  time  of  tlie  pays  legal, 
wlicii  for  admission  to  the  great  civic  function  of  tlie  electorate 
account  was  taken  only  of  those  sorts  of  property  wliich  paid 
a  dir(>ct  tax  to  the  State.  At  that  (>poch,  in  France  as  in  ancient 
Rome,  there  were  a?rariaus,  and  as  at  Rome,  there  were  among 
these  persons  rich  men,  and  even  men  of  high  consideration  in  the 
State. 

^luch  has  been  WTitten  on  the  contempt  felt  bv  tlic  ancients 
for  all  forms  of  trade  or  commerce.  What  we  have  just  said  ex- 
])lains  tliis  point  by  the  difference  that  thi^se  little  eitics,  alwavs 
in  danger  from  their  neighbours,  felt  obliged  to  make  between 
hmded  property,  whicli  secured  tliciii  ardent  defenders,  and  that 
commercial  wealth,  easily  hidden  or  remo\ed  in  tlie  moment  of 
danger,  which  made  its  possessor  not  so  much  a  tcllow-citizen  as 
a  tem[)orary  n>sident.  On  this  account  a  will  or  a  sale  dealing 
with    landed    ])roperty    n^juired    originally    to    be    sanctioned    by    the 

VOL.  II.  / 
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people,    and    later   by   five    citizensi,   representing    the    five  elassc^s  of 
landed  proprietoi's  or  true  citizens. 

But  while  the  old  Eoman  people  was  diminishing  daily  in 
number,  those  to  whom  it  had  refused  a  place  in  the  State  Averc 
making  for  themselves  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  law  liad 
prohibited  business  to  senatorial  families,  but,  meanwhile,  the  extent 
of  the  empire,  the  victualling  of  the  city  and  of  the  armies,  the 
execution  of  great  public  W(irks,  roads,  aqueducts,  temples,  basilicas, 
etc.,  were  giving  occasion  for  an  enormous  amount  of  business.  All 
this  the  State  abandoned  to  private  enterprise.  Italians  and  f reed- 
men,  enriched  by  petty  traffic,  undertook  these  public  Avorks,  in- 
dividually or  in  companies.  The  gains  being  enormous,  those  of 
the  rich  citizens  who.  were  not  magistrates  desired  a  share,  and 
united  themselves  to  these  companies,  especially  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  opened  those  regions  to  Roman 
speculators.  In  this  way  there  occurred  a  division  in  the  eques- 
trian order  that  rated  highest  in  the  State.  Those  who  were  sons  of 
senators  thought  only  of  succeeding  to  the  paternal  honours,  the  others 
of  obscui'e  origin,  or,  as  new  men,  kept  out  of  public  office,  undertook 
the  collection  of  revenues  and  public  works,  and  were  designated 
jmhlicana.  Aristocratic  pride  gave  way  sometimes  before  the  import- 
ance of  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  it  was  admitted  that  traffic 
on  a  grand  scale  was  no  longer  a  disgrace.^  But  it  was  neither  trade  in 
any  form,  nor  public  wni'ks,  nor  banking  which  gaA'e  the  surest  jirofits. 

The  senate  had  carefully  reserved  for  the  ])roconsuls  and 
prsetors  the  political  and  military  administi'ation  of  the  provinces, 
but  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  days,  had  not  concerned 
itself  with  the  details  of  the  financial  administration,  Avhich  would 
have  involved  the  creation  of  a  numerous  staff  of  officials.  Every 
five  years  the  censors  farmed  (»ut  the  taxes  at  public  auction,  that 
is  to  say,  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  down  they  gave  over  to  jirivate 
individuals,  usually  heads  of  companies  {iiKtneijn'i^)^  the  right  to 
collect  for  the  five  years  the  taxes  due  to  the  State.  The  auction 
having  been  held,  the  higher  bidders  paid  the  sums  they  had 
offered,  and  then  with  a  retinu(>  of  agents  and  slaves  these  publicans 
set  off   for  the   province  which   had   been   given  up   to   them.     Then 

'  Cicero  savs  {de  Off.,  i.  4l')  tlidt  iraile  is  more  or  less  esteemed  aceording  as  it  is  more  or 
less  wliolesale. 
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bogan  the  most  cruel  extortions ;  in  one  case,  instead  of  the  20,000 
talents  they  were  to  levy  in  Asia,  they  "nrnng  from  the  iirovincc 
120,000.  The  governor,  if  he  proposed  to  interfere,  was  bribed  to 
silence,  later  they  intimidated  him,  and  there  remained  to  the 
victims  only  the  slow  and  dangerous  resoiu'ce  of  a  complaint  at 
Eome.  During  the  second  Punic  war  the  publicans  made  them- 
selves feared  by  the  senate,  and  in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Macedon  it  was  an  established  opinion  that  where  they  were,  either 
the  public  treasury  was  i;\Tonged  or  the  subjects  oppressed.  It  is 
curious  to  see  these  publicans  turning  the  new  ideas  to  their  own 
profit,  and  denying  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Euhemerus 
the  divinity  of  the  gods  for  the  piu-pose  of  being  allowed  to  le\'y 
taxes  upon  consecrated  lands.  A  priest  of  Amphiaraiis,  in  Bceotia. 
claiming  the  immunity,  received  answer  from  the  publican,  "  Pay," 
he  replied,   "your  god  is  only  a  man!"' 

The  conquests  mad(>  by  barbarians  are  terrible.  In  three  cities 
Genghis-Khan  massacred  4,000,1100  men.  But  when  tlicsc  iiomadic 
invaders  have  carried  their  fury  elsewhere  quiet  is  restored,  and 
the  wounds  made  by  the  sword  are  so  quickly  stanched  I  -  But 
a  nation  of  poor  peasants,  accustomed  to  make  the  earth  vield  all 
that  it  can,  a  people  who  as  yet  understood  of  civilization  no  more 
than  some  new  material  enjoyments,  must  revel  in  its  victory  and 
draw  every  possible  ad\antage  from  tlic  conquered  eountrv.  Into 
the  government  of  the  world  the  Pomans  carried  tjic  huViits  of  their 
private  life.  Trained  to  avarice  liy  poverty,  they  were  greedy, 
rapacious,  pitiless,  like  Cato  their  model,  like  the  usiu-er,  who  had 
lieen,  and  still  was,  so  severe  among  themselves.  More  t(n-rible 
than  war,  this  spirit  of  extortion  came  do\vn  upon  tlie  provinces; 
the  publicans  were  its  instruments,  and  ^mblic  hatred  lias  branded 
the  name.  Moralists  reproach  them  also,  and  usually  witli  reason. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  rememb{>r  that  this  financial  power  of 
the  publicans  was  the  fii-st  appearance  in  the  Eomau  world  of  some- 
thing very  important  in  modern  life,  to  which  we  can  otter  no 
objection,    the    power    of    capital,    without     which     there    could    be 

'  Livv,  xlv.  IS  :  Cic,  de  Nat.  rlenr.,  iii.  li) :  Nfiffahant  immortalefi  awe  ittlux,  ijni  aliquando 
hiiminex  fuvisent. 

'  [Tliis  is  only  true  wlien  a  nation  is  :iot  ileoaying;.  Tht-  pernianent  depopulation  of  Upper 
Asia  was  partly  caused  by  these  massacres.  Tluis  tl\e  plagues  in  the  days  of  M.  .\urelius  per- 
manently weakened  the  decaying  empire. — Ed.} 

■/.  2 
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neitlior  industry  nor  commerce,  nor  tlio  prosperity  of  the  masses. 
Oiu'  army  contractors,  our  financiers  on  change,  oui-  undertakers  of 
great  public  works,  have  they  always  been  more  honest  than  the 
old  publicans  ?  The  latter  had  many  slaves,'  it  will  be  said ;  but 
they  also  employed  many  fi'cedmen  and  many  of  free  birth,  who, 
together  witli  themselves,  made  a  good  living  or  even  a  fortune. 
TNHio  were  these  overseers  of  workmen,  prcefecti  fahrum,  whom  all 
governors  of  provinces  and  chiefs  of  legion  gathered  around  them  ?  - 
Balbus  commenced  in  this  way  and  ended  with  the  consulship. 
Scipio  Africanus  said  once,  scornfully,  "  The  same  people  has  no 
right  to  be  at  once  the  king  and  tlie  business  agent  of  the 
world."  •'  Men  emerging  from  shops  and  counting-houses  are 
destined,  however,  to  become  daily  mure  and  more  important  in 
Eome,  since  part  of  their  wealth,  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  will  open  to  them  the  five  classes  of  true  citizens,  even  the 
very  first.  Separated  from  the  patricians  by  their  manners,  and 
from  the  people  by  their  wealtli,  this  aristocracy  of  money  will 
have  neither  tlic  liaTighty  ambition  of  tlie  great  iKtr  the  vulgar 
passions  of  the  crowd  ;  l)ut  it  will  have  others,  and  it  is  this  class 
which,  disturbed  in  its  speculations  by  the  civil  wars,  ^411  aid 
Julius  and  (Jctavius  to  re-establish  order  by  couA'erting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  many  into  the  government  of   the  one. 

'  This  employment  of  slaves  in  financial  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  to  create  a  class  of 
actions  at  law,  institoria  and  fribuforiii,  to  jrive  those  with  wliom  a  slave  had  negotiated  in  his 
master's  name  the  right  to  compel  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  engagements  made  in  his  name.  (Di;/., 
xiv.,  under  the  heads  iii.  and  iv.)  M.  Pardessus  (Collection  des  his-  marit.,  i.  oo)  believes  that 
these  actions  originated  at  an  early  period. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  great  public  works  executed  in  Italy  by  Caius  Gracchus,  Appiau  says 
(Bell  cit\,  i.  23)  that  tlie  tribune  attached  thus  to  his  interests  a  multitude  of  workmen  and 
labourers  of  all  kinds. 

'  Cic,  de  Rej). ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Porfitor. 

*  I)e  Witte,  Sevue  tjumkm.,  186:?,  p.  107.     Reverse  of  a  large  bronze  coin  of  Vespasian. 


The  Senate  Personilied. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 


STRIFE  BETWEEN   THE   OLD  AND   NEW. 

I. — The  Eeaction  ;    Cato. 

A  LL  the  imiovatioiis  wliieli  we  have  described  irritated  the  con- 
-^^  servative  party  ;  tlie  past  never  disappears  witliout  a  struggle. 
Cato  made  himself   the  header  of   the  resistance. 

lie  was  horn  at  Tuscuhuu  in  233.  Ilis  sanguine  complexiim, 
his  piercing  gray  eyes,  his  determined  air  did  not  betoken  an  easy- 
going person,  and  an  incisive  use  of  language  at  the  command  of 
a  ready  intellect,  which  was  well  able  to  find  the  weak  point  in 
every  argument,  and  to  be  successful  in  eveiy  midertaking,  made 
him  a  person  not  to  be  overlooked.'  An  epigram  current  at  the 
time  of  his  death  avers  that  Pluto  dreaded  to  receive  this  man 
"  always  ready  to  bite."  He  Avas  never  accommodating ;  when 
Eumenes  came  to  Rome  he  refused  to  see  him.  "  But  he  is  an 
upright  man,"  they  said,  "  and  a  friend  to  Rome."  "  It  may  be 
so,"  was  Cato's  answer,  "but  a  king  is  by  nature  a  carnivorous 
beast."  He  was  scarcely  more  civil  to  the  populace.  One  day, 
when  the  crowd  called  for  a  distribution  of  corn,  he  opposed  the 
measiu-c,  and  his  address  began  with  these  words  :  "  Citizens,  it  is 
hard  to  speak  to  the  belly,  which  has  no  ears."  A  tribune  sus- 
pected of  poisoning  propost^d  a  bad  law:  "Young  man,"  Cato  said 
to  him,  "I  know  not  which  is  worse,  to  drink  your  potions  or  to 
ratify  your  measiu'cs." 

From    his    father    Cato     liad    inherited    a     small    estate    in    the 

'  His  name  was  Porcius  ;  lie  was  called  (Jatu  {Catus)  on  account  of  bis  shrewdness.  Some 
authors  place  the  date  of  his  birth  in  the  year  238.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  he  says  himself  that 
lie  made  his  first  campiiign  "  at  (he  age  of  .seventeen,  when  Ilannihal,  still  victorious,  brought 
fire  and  sword  into  Iiidy."  These  words  can  refer  to  no  other  than  the  year  21ti,  hut  we  are 
forced  to  adniil  that  both  I'liitarch  and  hivy  are  wrung  in  repivsentiiig  him  In  have  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 
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Sabine  country.  There  primitive  manners  still  existed,  and  at  tlie 
end  of  liis  ground  he  saw  th(>  hut  and  the  seven  acres  which  had 
formed  the  whole  patrimony  of  C^urius  Dentatus.  Cato  was  in- 
spired by  this  great  example  of  a  frugal  and  laborious  life.  He 
truly  said,  "  Idleness  kills  more  men  tluui  labour  does."  And  so 
daily  he  worked  witli  his  slaves,  eating  and  drinking  with  them, 
in  the  winter  clad  in  a  simple  tunic,  in  the  summer  strippcil  under 
the    hottest    sun.      When   field  work   was    over   he    practised    as    an 


^:m^''  >i- 


Tusculum.     From  an  engraving  in  the  Bibliothegtie  natiunale.' 


advocate   in   the   neighbouring    toMois,    exercising   himst'lf    in    those 
combats  which  were  to  be  the  business  of   his  life. 

Economical  on  his  own  behalf  as  well  as  for  the  State,  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  whatever  one  could  do  without  was  dear, 
even  at  an  nhol,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  command  of  the  legions 
he  took  from  the  public  granaries,  for  himself  and  liis  suite,  Init 
four  and  a  half  bushels  of  corn  a  mouth.  During  his  consulship 
his  dinner  never  cost   liim  more   than   thirty  ^i^w,  and  on   returning 
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from  Sjiaiii  he  sold  liis  charter  to  save  tlie  State  the  expense  of 
transport.  It  is  true  that  he  anetioued  his  sick  or  aged  slaves. 
"For  my  part,"  says  Plutarch,  "I  could  not  ha\e  the  lieart  to  sell 
my  old  ox  who  had  used  up  his  strength  in  ploughing  my  tield." 
liut  this  Avas  a  retiuenu'ut  which  Cato  did  not  at  all  understand. 
ilis  calm,  precise  mind  lacked  elevation  and  grandeur.  The  lloniun 
is,  above  all  things,  the  uian  of  business,  and  Cato  was  more 
Roman  than  any  of  them.  Elegance  in  mind  or  manners,  love  of 
the  arts,  seemed  to  him  criminal  tastes  ; '  he  so  loved  the  merely 
useful  as  even  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  noble.  But  we  nuist  not  forget 
his  fine  definition  of  the  orator  :  "  The  upright  man,  expert  in  fine 
language." 

It  remained  still  the  custom  at  Eome  for  men  of  rank  to  seek 
out  and  advance  to  public  ofiice  young  plebeians  of  promising 
talent.  This  was  useful  to  the  State  and 
also  to  the  patron,  seciu'ing  to  the  Republic 
good  servants,  and  to  the  aristocracy  de- 
voted clients.  The  English  nobility  act 
thus    to    their    great    advantage.      At    times  ^'^i^  ^jf  Catu." 

the  dependent  disappointed  the  expectations 

of  his  patron ;  thus  Mariiis  became  the  mortal  enemy  of  Metellus, 
who  had  opened  to  him  a  public  career ;  but  Cato  attaining  the 
highest  honours  in  the  State,  remained  friendly  to  the  man  whii 
liad  founded  his  fortunes  ;  this  was  the  noblest  patrician  in  Route,' 
Valerius  Flaccus.  Having  personal  knowledge  of  the  stern  vii'tues 
and  of  the  talents  of  Cato,  Valerius  induced  him  to  come  to  Rome, 
and  there  supported  him  with  his  infiuence,  and  Cato,  though 
a  new  man,  was  able  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thii-ty  to 
attain    the    legionary    tribuneship.'       Later    he   Avas    sent    into    Sicily 


'  lie  affected  u  contempt  for  the  Greek  muses  :  Qiuim/ucumr/ue  ista  yens  sims  litU'rii.f  tlubit. 
omnia  currumpet.  (I'liuy,  Hist.  Nat.,  \xix.  1.)  He  regarded  Socriites  as  an  old  babbler;  he 
ridiculed  the  school  of  elo(iueuce  taught  by  Isocrates  mid  the  pupils  wlio  coiitiiuied  for  years 
with  him,  as  if  they  were  waiting  to  plead  before  Pluto. 

-  .M.  C.\TU.  PRO.  PK.  UO.MA.  Head  of  Liberty.  On  the  reverse,  the  word  VICTUIX, 
engraved  beneath  a  seated  Victory.     Silver  coin  of  the  Vorciixn  </ens. 

'  Concerniug  the  privileges  enjoyed  hy  thu  (/oii  Valeria,  see  Dionysius,  v.  3!) ;  Plutarch 
PiM.,  20  and  23 ;  Livy,  ii.  31  ;  Cic,  de  Let/.,  ii.  23. 

'  .\s  early  us  this  time  he  manifested  the  severity  of  Ids  princ-iples  l>y  contril)Uting  to  the 
passing  of  the  le.c  Cinvia,  v\hich  forbade  judges  to  accept  fees  or  receive  presents.  (.Livy, 
x.\.\iv.  1 ;  Cic,  (Ic  Oral.,  ii.  7  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  5.) 
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as  quffistor  with  Scipio.  While  deUiyed  there  by  his  preparations, 
Scipio  at  Syra(;use  amused  himself  with  studying  the  brilliaut 
literature  of  Greece,  aud  lived  surroimded  by  books,  luxury,  and 
amusements.  Cato,  who  was  not  friendly  to  the  Greeks,  was 
ii-ritated  by  this  extravagance  aud  self-indulgence;  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction,  but  the  general  replied  proudly  that  he  should 
render  aecoimt  at  Rome  of  his  victories,  aud  not  of  a  few  sesterces, 
and  that  he  did  not  require  so  exact  a  quaestor,  and  thereupon  dis- 
missed Cato.     The  latter  retm-ned  to  Eome  to  swell  the  number   of 


Ruins  at  Syracuse.     (Prom  au  engraving  in  the  Bihliothlgue  yiatiunale.) 


Seipio's  enemies  gathered  aroimd  Fabius  Cuuctator,  his  former  chief. 
This,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  the  origin  of  that  hatred  with 
which  Cato  pursued  Africanus  even  to  the  tomb.  But  Livj'^ 
says  nothing  about  this  quarrel;  he,  on  the  contrary,  shows  us 
Scipio  dividing  between  Ltelius  and  Cato  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  his  fleet  in  the  passage  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Dislike 
resxilted    too   directlv   from    the   characters    and    manners  of   the   two 
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iiicii  tor  us  t(j  suppose  rccriminutious  to  liavc  passed  between 
tlieiii.  Scipio,  who  had  all  tlie  tastes  of  a  superior  mind  aud 
a  refined  soul,  desired  his  couutrynien  to  uuitt'  to  the  aeliievemouts 
of  war  and  of  state-craft  those  of  the  intellect.  He  had  learned  to 
love  studious  leism-e,  and  the  great  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  ' 
had  opened  to  his  mind  those  ^vide  horizons  in  which  personal 
objects  disappear,  aud  even  the  city  itself  is  lost  from  sight.' 
Scipio.  spoiled  by  successes  and  by  his  own  genius,  forgot  that  he 
Mas  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  whose  tirst  law  was  equality.  Ilis 
Forinei-  quiestor  cruelly  reminded  him  of  this. 

i\i'ter   filling    tlie    office    of     plebeian    tedile,    Cato    received    the 
pra-torship  of  Sardinia,  in  which  office  he  gave  conspicuous  instr.nces 


■2  -3  4 

Plicenioiuii  Hcarubcci,  fouud  in  .Sin-diuia.^ 


of   Ilis   severity  and  of    his  honesty.       He   banished   all   usurers  from 
tlu-    island,    and    he    refused    the    money    which     the    province,     in 


'  Scipio  erected  iu  the  (.'apitol,  in  front  of  the  street  leading  to  thf  leniple,  an  arch  of 
triumph  ornamented  with  seven  gilded  statues,  two  horses,  aud  four  marhle  basins.  (Livv. 
.\.\.xvii.  3.)  His  second  son  wrote  a  history  in  Ureek.  (Cic,  de  Sen.,  35 ;  Brutus,  77.)  Lucius 
Scipio  erected  his  own  statue  in  the  Capitol  witli  the  chlamys  and  sandals.     (Val.  Max.,  ii.  6.) 

-  <SV  (/nut,  illo  Pacuviano  invehens  alituvi  am/uium  curru,  midtas  et  earias  ffeiites  et  iirhc.s 
despicere  et  uculis  collusfrarc.  possit.     (Cic,  de  Rep.,  iii.  9.) 

■  ■'  Tlie  Gazette  arcliculuyifjue  has  publislied,  with  a  learned  explauatcny  note  (vol.  iii.  p.  74) 
Ijy  M.  .Vlaiisell,  four  Phoenician  «caraA«j  found  in  a  necropolis  iu  Sardinia.  The  intaglios  here 
represented  twice  their  real  size  are  cut  iu  the  under  side  of  each  of  these  scarabiei,  which  were 
at  once  a  symbol  of  immortality  placed  within  the  tomb  to  console  the  dead,  aud  an  amulet  worn 
by  the  living  to  preserve  from  liarm.  Tlie  subjects  represented  show  tlie  fusion  effected  between 
theditTerent  religions  of  antiquity,  and  render  thoiii  specially  interesting.  Nos.  1  and  2  .*how 
those  beings  called  in  scripture  .■•■iifi/rs,  in  the  Septuagint  caifiovta,  and  by  St.  .Jerome  iiicubunii.t 
vel  satyros.  They  are,  in  fact,  very  good  representations  of  t!ie  (Jreek  and  Komau  satyr;  thev 
carry  drinljing-cups,  and  seemed  already  intoxicated.  In  No.  3  are  four  mice  surrounding 
a  basket,  and  iu  No.  5  an  ant ;  the  rat,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Rome,  was  a  prophetic 
animal.  [But  there  is  no  word  iu  either  Greek  or  Latin  for  the  rat,  which  they  can  hardly  have 
known. — Ed.'l  The  fly  in  No.  4  recalls  the  Baal-Zebub  or  god  of  flies  of  the  Bible,  the  great  god 
of  Ekron,  who  had  a  famous  oracle  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Chaldican  books  gi-\e 
a  prophetic  power  to  flies,  as  the  Phrygian  legend  of  Midas  to  ants.  No.  5  is  taken  from  Dvlhi 
Marmora's  work.  Supra  alcune  mttichite  sarde,  pi.  B,  No.  'J4. 
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accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  voted  him.  This  conduct  and 
the  seventy  of  liis  morals,  exceptional  in  the  corrupt  city,  coiii- 
bined  with  his  rouj:,li  eloquence,  drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  The 
people  loved  theii-  stern  censor.  They  did  not  obey  him,  but  they 
applauded  him,  and  Cato  crossing  the  Forum  in  his  cheap  attire 
or  rejiroxiug  the  crowd  from  the  platform  and  preventing  a  gratuitous 

distribution  of  corn,  was  more 
I'espected  and  listened  to  than  the 
Iiabitual  flatterers  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  195  the  comitia 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  with 
his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Greece  was  not  yet  pacified; 
Antiochus  was  tkreatening,  and 
Ilannibal  had  not  left  Carthage  ; 
Spain  and  the  Cisalpine  were 
in  insuiTection,  but  Spain  and 
Gaid,  Ilannibal  and  the  king  of 
Syria,  were  all  for  the  moment 
forgotten.  Vainly  did  kings  or 
people  demand  attention ;  one  sub- 
ject only  occupied  senate,  consuls, 
tribimes,  and  di\'ided  the  public 
mind  ;  should  Roman  matrons  be 
^  —  permitted  to  wear  more  than  half 
an  ounce  of  gold,  or  a  dress  of 
divers  coloiu's,  or  to  ride  in  a 
carriage  in  the  city  ?  This  w-as 
the  question  whicli  aroused  stormy  debates ;  these  were  the  pro- 
hibitions instituted  by  the  Oppian  kuv  in  the  darkest  hoiu's  of  the 
s(>.coud  Punic  war,  and  they  had  hardly  been  obeyed,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  luxury  which  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  displayed 
in  public.  "  When  she  left  home  to  go  to  the  temple,"  says 
a  family  friend,    "  she  seated  herself    in  a  glittering  chariot,  herself 


A  Malrnii, 


'  He  would  never  wi-ar  a  togii  eostiiig  c)\er  100  diachmie. 

-  Bronze  of  heroic  size  found  at  Re.sina  in  17-i.').  (Roux,  Herculanum  et  Pompei,  vol.  vi. 
1st  Series,  pi.  f)7.)  This  figure,  clad  in  a  long  tunic,  is  also  wrapped  in  an  ample  mantle,  whu-li. 
falling  from  the  head,  is  parted  on  the  hreast  by  tlie  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
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altiri'd  Avith  rxtrt'iiie  luxury.  Ijefure  Iut  wlti'  carried  witli  sulciini 
ceremouy  the  vases  of  gold  and  silver  re(][iiired  for  tlie  saerifict^ 
aud  a  numerous  train  uf  slaves  and  servants  accompanied  lu'r."  ' 
Two  tribunes  now  i)ro- 
posed  the  abrogation  of 
this  sumj^tuary  law. 
The  Capitol  was  thronged 
with  the  partisans  of 
the  opposing  sides,  and 
the  matrons  themselves 
besieged  the  Forum  and 
wearied  out  the  magis- 
trates Avith  theii-  tumul- 
tuous solicitations.  But 
in  the  consul,  Porcius 
Cato,  they  found  an  in- 
flexible opponent.  "  If, 
Romans,"  Livy  makes 
him  say,  "  every  in- 
dividual among  us  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  a 
husband  over  his  owti 
wife,  we  should  have 
had  no  trouble  to-day 
with  all  these  women, 
but  now  because  Ave  are 
unable  to  Avithstaud  each 
separately  we  now  dread 
their     collective     force. 

...   If    then   you    suffer   them    to    throw    (iff    their   restrictions,   aud 
last    to    be    set    on    an    equal    footing    Avith    yom'selves,    can    you 


V/'      .r^~ 


Silver  Vasu.- 


at 


'  Polybius,  xxxii.  12. 

^  The  Beriiay  Collection  {Cabinet  de  France,  No.  2804).  •'  Tlii.s  boautiful  vase  belonged  to 
one  of  those  pairs  iparia,  synthesis)  that  the  ancients  Jelighted  to  put  together.  (The  Bernay 
Collection  alone  eoutauis  nine  pair  of  va.ses.)  'J'he  liandle,  of  silver,  is  attached  to  the  vase  by 
a  tragic  mask,  and  at  tlie  top  by  two  Medii.sa  heads ;  these  ornaments,  like  the  otlier  bas-reliefs, 
are  repousses.  The  ngg  patterns  and  leaves  which  decorate  the  upper  edge  and  divide  the  two 
rows  of  figures  are  the  only  part  chased.  In  the  lower  row  the  silversmith  has  represented 
Achilles  weeping  over  the  body  of   Patroclus  and  tlie  ransom  of  Hector.     Around  the  neck  is 


us 
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iinagiu(>   tliut   thcv   will   be 


VdU    111 'aid 


IIIC 


(■(iinplaiii 


//  ^MC" 


auy  longer  tolerahk' y  ....  Often  have 
that  tlic  State  was  endangered  by  two 
opposite  vices,  luxury 
and  avarice,  those  pests 
which  have  been  the 
ruin  of  all  great  em- 
pii'es.  These  I  clread 
the  more  as  our  cir- 
cumstances grow  daily 
more  prosperous  and 
hajjpy  ;  as  the  empire 
increases,  as  we  have 
now  passed  over  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  places 
abounding  with  every 
kind  of  temptation 
that  can  iutiame  the 
passions,  and  as  we 
have  bcgim  to  handle 
even  royal  treasiu-es  ; 
so  much  the  more  do 
T  fear  that  this  riches 
will  end  by  conquer- 
ing us.  Believe  me. 
those  statues  from 
Syracuse^  were  brought 
into  this  city  to  no 
good.-  I  akeady  hear 
too  many  commending 


^  cuus  of  Cuidii.';." 

and    admiring    the    friezes    of     Athens    and    Corinth,    and    ridiculing 


ilie  L-an-yiug-  off  of  tbe  palladium.  Tlie  i-umpo>itioii  on  the  matching-  vase  represents  Achilles 
dragging  Hector's  body  and  tlie  deatli  of  Achilles,  and  upon  tlie  ueck,  Uly.sses  and  Dolon.  The 
elegance  of  the  vase,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  use  designed,  the  good  taste  of  the  rehef  and 
of  the  composition,  seem  to  place  it  in  the  best  period  of  art,  but  a  certain  heavine.ss  iu  the 
figures,  and  details  rather  Roman  than  Greek,  scarcely  agree  with  this  theory  ;  -n-e  have,  doubt- 
less,[^in  this  va«e  an  instance  of  what  Roman  work  could  produce,  while  yet  faithful  to  Greek 
taste."     (Saglio's  Diet,  de^  aiitiq.  yrectj.  et  ro»i.,  p.  805-6.) 

'  -Ancient  copy  of  the  great  work  of  Praxiteles.  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  No.  59  of  the 
C'larac  catalogue.  We  do  not  kuow  whether  this  statue  had  already  ))eeu  l)rought  to  Rome,  but 
Cato  had  seen  enough  of  the  fair  divinities  of  Greece  to  dread  the  comparison  witli  the  slmpeles.s 
deities  of  early  Rome. 
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the  oarthen  imagos  of  our  Eoman  a^ixh.  Foi'  my  part  I  prefer 
these  gods,  propitious  as  tliey  are,  and  I  liop(>  will  contimie  to 
be,  if  we  allow  thcMii   tn  remain  in  their  own  mansions." 

Plaiitus  also  liad  lately  exhibited  in  the  tlieatre  a  biting 
satire  on  the  luxury  of  tlie  matrons,  showing  thiMii  walking  the 
streets  decked  out  wdth  estates,  fund/s  exoniafa',^  as  I)u  Bellay  later 
said   of   th<^   courtiers   of    Francis    I.,  that    their    mills,   tlic^ir    fnn^sts, 


Greek  Frieze  broug-lit  fn  l!omnrrp]m's<'iiliM)j:  Miiiervn,  Argus,  lUid  Tiphys.' 

and  farms  were  u]i(in  their  backs.  Ihit  poet  and  cdnsnl  both  failed; 
the  law  was  abrogated,  as  i(  (h'served  te  be.  The  new  manners 
born  of  victory  wovo  strdiigei-  Ihaii  'tliis  siim]>tuary  law,  mad(>  in 
a  time  of  peril  and  public  destitutidu. 


'  In  the  Epididi-^.  Notice  in  the  Ai'/it/iiriii  the  long'  tirades  of  ^feCTadonis.  Thi.s  play, one 
of  the  betst  works  of  Phiiitiis,  uiidoulilodly  helonps  to  the  time  wluMi  tlii.s  r|iiesti(m  of  the  Oppian 
hiw  iinritated  tlie  minds  of  all. 

"  111  the  British  .Museum.  Frieze  found  al  IJoine.  represi-iitiiio-  .Minerva  sujieiinlendin;;  llif 
eonstruction  of  the  ship  Arj^o ;  .Argus  worlcs,  while  the  lioddess  aids  ihe  pilot  Tipliys  lo  fold 
the  sails.      (  ^f iiller.  Mnninii..  pi.  .\x.vii.  \o.  L'liS,) 
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C'ato  immediately  set  off  for  Si)ain.  Upon  his  arrival  he  dis- 
missed all  the  contractors.  "  Tli(>  war  shall  support  the  war,"  he 
said.  Scipio,  content  with  possessing  the  affe<jtion  of  his  soldiers, 
and  sure  to  find  them  brave  and  obedient  ou  the  day  of  battle, 
often  (tlosed  his  eyes  to  their  pleasures  and  their  excesses.  Cato, 
severe  towards  others  as  towards  himself,  was  not  the  man  to 
tamper  with  discipline.  Continual  drilling  and  indefatigable 
vigilance  gave  his  anny  the  appearance  of  the  old  legions.  This 
campaign,  which  C!ato  recorded,  did  much  honour  to  his  military 
tahmts,  and  gave  him  a  triumph  ;  lus  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Thermopyla?  also  added  to  his  i'e})utation. 


II. — Cato  orposED  to  the  Scirios. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  towards  Scipio  increased  daily  in 
the  senate  and  among  the  people.  Since  that  apotheosis,  after  his 
triumj)h,  which  he  had  refused,  envy  had  marked  him  for  its 
prey ;  and  Cato,  who  dared  not  yet  encounter  him  opcmly, 
encouraged  the  sharp  attacks  of  Na'vius  and  Plautus,  th(>  popular 
poets  of  the  day.  Na^vius  especially,  a  veteran  of  tlie  first  Punic 
war,  which  lu^  sang  in  Saturnian  verses,  pursued  the  great  men  of 
Eome  with  his  bitter  raillery.'  "  More  than  gold  T  love  liberty  ! 
Submit  then ;  this  people  submits  well ;  do  you  know  who  will 
soon  destroy  your  fine  Eepublic  ? "  He  once  dared  to  rail  at  the 
Metelli  :  "It  is  luck,  not  their  services,  that  makes  them 
consuls  !  "  "  Thev  retorted  by  a  line  in  the  same  mcnisure  :  "  Tlie 
Metelli  will  bring  woe  to  Nasvius  the  poet  "  {Dahiint  malum  Mctclli 
Na'vio  pocftr).  And  they  did  so ;  Napvius  was  thro-wn  into  prison 
under  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  against  tlu^  defamatory  verses, 
riautus,  his  friend,  pleaded  for  him  in  the  theatre ;  with  an 
assumed  comic  horror  at  the  punishment  inflicted  ui)(ni  the  poet, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  gloomy  confinement,  with  irons  (in  his  feet 
(lay    and    night.       Nanius    retracted,    and    composed    two    pieces    to 


'  Cf.  Kldssniaiin,  Cn.  Naecii  vitn  et  ri'lir/iiiff,  1S43. 

-  The  liiiH  [l-'dtn  jiiint  Mcfflli  Bonuf  rmixiile"^  "TKY  '('^"  iiii"i'i.  ''  It  is  fur  ilu'  r(iin  of  lloiiic 
thai  thr  M.(illi  lircnini'  coiisdls." 
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disavow  his  |ictulaut  ;itt;icks.'  At  this  price  he  obtained  from  the 
tribunes  his  liberty.  But  he  soon  recommenced,  and  this  time 
did  not  fear  to  attack  the  regal  power  of  Seipio.  "  What  I  "  he 
says,  "that  which  I  apijUiud  in  the  theatre,  shall  I  not  dar(>  to 
wound  therewith  the  car  of  (me  of  our  kings?-  Alas!  slavery  now 
stifles  liberty ;  but  at  the  games  of  Bacchus  we  will  speak  with  fre(> 
voice."  In  anoth(>r  of  his  pieces  he  attacked  the  austere  reputa- 
tion for  morality,  which  the  hero  had  so  skilfully  secured ;  upon 
this  Seipio  became  exasperated,  and  the  incorrigible  poet  was  sent 
into  exi](>  and  interned  at  Utica. 

Plaiitus,  waiTKMl  by  this   example,  no  longer  dared    to    mention 


Wine  f'art.^ 

names,  but  there  are  f(>w  of  liis  pieces  in  wliicli  he  do(>s  not  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  early  sinqdicity  and  attack  the  manncM's  of  the 
times.  jN^oticc  his  picture^  of  the  rh(>toricians  and  ])liiloso]ihers, 
Scipio's   favourite    friends:     "Those    Greeks    who,    under    tlieir    long 


'  Cum  in  hU  ....  fahiilis,  doliftn  smi  vt  jii'tulimtitis  dicttinim,  t/iiihiix  miil/na  niiti'  hpxoraf 
ilibmxef.     (.<Vulu.s  fielliii.s,  Nnrt.  A  ft.,  iii.  '■'>.) 

-  Qupmr/uam  regem  rumpen'. 

'  From  ii  fi'e.sco  found  nf  Pompeii  in  ii  fhcrmnpolhim.  (See  also  on  next  piip;o  the  drinkini^' 
scene  from  tlie  same  source.)  The  first  of  tlicse  represents  a  cart  containing;  an  immense  .slun 
for  tlie  tran.sportation  of  wine  ;  tlie  second,  a  lavern  scene  :  two  of  the  party  (perhaps  women) 
luvve  their  heads  covered  witli  a  kind  of  hood  worn  at  the  pre.sent  day  upon  parts  of  the  Italian 
sea-coast  by  sailors  and  fishermen.  The  drinkers  have  evidently  exhausted  their  supply,  for 
two  cups  or  drinking-horns  are  inverted,  ami  a  young;  pofillntnr  is  bringiuff  fresh  ones.  Alon^i- 
the  wall  are  hunpr  provisions — .«ausafri's,  vejretables,  etc.;  characters  are  traced  upon  tlie  wall, as 
in  tlie  pot-houses  of  our  time.  ((!f.  lioiix,  ffi-rru/miiim  ft  Pompei,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ci.")  7,  and  Hicli, 
Greek  and  Jioman  Antiquitiex  iimh  r  tlir  wurd.-j  Ciiniarium  and  CniijiDia.) 
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cloaks  stuffed  with  books  and  with  the  provisions  tlioy  have  begged, 
assemble,  confer,  and  walk  together,  all  bristling  witli  maxims. 
At  all  hours  you  Avill  find  them  encami:)ed  at  Thcrmo-polium, 
intoxicating  themselves  with  long  drauglits.  When  they  steal 
something,  they  quickly  run  away  with  veiled  heads,  drink  it  hot, 
tlicn  return  gravely  trying  to  steady  themselves  ujjon  their  drunken 
legs." '  And  elsewhere  of  a  slave  meditating  some  rascality  : 
"  Behold  him,   aboiit  to  philosopliize  !  " 

]5ut    Plautus    does    not    venture    very    far    upnii    tlie    dangerous 
ground   of    political  allusions ;    ho  had   rather    paint    tlie   manners  of 


Driiikino-  Scpne.'- 

the  lower  classes — tlie  knavish  valet,  the  2»i'"tlin"de  ai)d  deluded 
old  man,  the  usurer  of  the  Forum,  the  ])arasite,  and  the  young 
slave-girl,  inevitablv  declareil  free  in  the  deiiouoiieiit.  |  All  this  was 
borrowed  directly  from  th(>  Clreeks.]  IJy  this  discivtion  J'lautus 
only  gained  tlu'  advantage  of   being  overlookeil.      The  favour  of    the 


'  CiimiJ.,  II.  ill.  l:i.  ■■-■«/.  ThcnniijiiiJiiim.  w'mc  A^ity.  pmporly  a  placi^  when'  lu'Mli-cl  \vino  is 
(Iriink.  Till'  Latin  word  is  retained  in  tlie  Iranslalicm  to  preserve  the  ironical  allnsion  lo  Tlier- 
mo]iyl;c.     'I'lie  Uonians  were  fond  of  ninlled  wine.     Cf.  also  P.<eiid<>lii.t,  IV.  iii.   Is. 

^  See  jirereding  page,  note  ■">. 
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aristocracy  was  reserved  for  Ennius,  for  Audrouicus  and  Terence, 
elegant  copyists  of  Greece  and  snjjple  worshippers  of  fortnne. 
Ennius  was  buried  with  the  Scipios ;  Terence  lived  in  intimate 
relations  with  them.'  As  for  the  poets  of  the  people,  Nan-ins  - 
died  in  exile,  and  if  Plantns  Avas  not  redneed  to  tnrn  a  mill,  as  he 
liad  b(\gnn,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  favour  witli  the  people  was 
ever  a  compensation  for  Avhat  he  lost  by  satirizing  the  great  men. 

The   party  of    the  old    Eomans  was    defeated  in    the   pen-sons  of 
its  poets.     C'ato  avenged  it. 

In  a  republic,  whoever  ceases  to  rise  begins  to  decline.  Scipio 
could  not  remain  at  the  height  where  the  victory  of  Zama  had 
placed  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  obtained  the  offices  of  jirince 
of  the  senate  and  of  censor,  showed  in  the  latter  office  extreme 
indulgence,  accused  an  extortioner,  L.  C'otta,''  and  finally  caused 
liiinself  to  be  sent  into  Africa  to  allay  the  strife  between  Carthage 
and  Masinissa,  whicli  he  did  not  allay  ;  ^  his  popularity  was 
waning.  Flamininus,  C'ato  even,  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.  To 
recall  the  attention  of  the  people  he  solicited  in  104  a  second  con- 
sulship ;  this  was  an  error  on  his  part,  for  this  second  tenure 
brought  him  no  distinction,''  and  he  gave  offence  to  the  peopl(>  by 
assigning  to  senators  particular  places  in  the  theatre."  When, 
therefoi'e,  in  192,  he  solicited  the  office  of  consul  for  his  son-in-law, 
Scipio  jSTasica,  and  for  his  frit'ud  Latins,  he  met  with  a  double 
refusal.  His  brother,  however,  was  elected  two  years  later  and 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  Asia,  whith(>r  Africanus  went 
also,  but  this  campaign,  more  brilliant  than  difficult,  added  nothing 
to  his  fame  and  cost  him  the  repose  of   his  later  life.      From  that 

'  Whatever  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Terence  had  some  fortune,  for  he  married  his 
(liuifijliter  to  a  Roman  knight,  and  left  her  twenty  acres  of  gardens  along  the  Appian  ^^'av. 

-  Cicero  and  all  commentators  following  him  represent  Nseviiis  to  have  died  in  204.  But 
the  verses  against  Scipio  could  not  liave  been  written  till  after  the  battle  of  Zama.  In  204 
Scipio  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  accu.sed  and  almost  deprived  of  bis  command,  as  Na^vius  speaks 
of  him  ;  the  satire  at  that  period  would  liave  had  no  echo  ;  the  exile  to  Utica  could  not  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Varro,  moreover,  makes  the  date  much  later : 
vitam  Ntemi ]>n/ducit  Imiffius  (Cic,  Brut.,  15),  to  109,  according  to  Teuffel  in  his  Ilixf.  Laf.  lAt, 

'  Cic,  in  CUecil.,  '2\. 

'  Livy,  xxxiv.  62.  Livy  and  Plutarch  also  repre.sent  him  as  going  into  Asia  amhassador  to 
.\ntiochu.s;  we  have  already  (vol.  ii.  p.  4;i)  expressed  our  doubts  on  this  subject. 

'  -According  to  Plutarch  he  hastened  to  take  Cato's  place  in  Spain :  Livy  represents  him  as 
going  no  furtlier  than  the  Cisalpine,  but  both  agree  in  describing  tliis  consulsliip  as  of  little  im- 
portance. 

'■  On  the  suljji-ct  of  iliis  iiUiu-li  upnu  r(|Malily.  sec  Livy.  xxxix.  .'■)1.  ami  \'al.  Max..  11.  i\.  .'1 
V0I-.  H.  A.\ 
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time  onward,  to  quote  the  energetic  language  of  Livy,  C'ato  never 
ceased  barking  at  this  great  citizen.  But  Cato,  hard  and  dry  of 
heart,  though  he  had  been  Scipio's  qusestor,  liad  not  adopted 
those  sentiments  of  respect  and  filial  piety  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  till'  time,  were  due  from  the  quaestor  to  his  chief.  At  Thermo- 
pylae, Acilius,  exaggerating  the  services  of  C'ato,  had  declared  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army  that  the  victorj^  Avas  due  to  him, 
but  when  Acilius  sued  for  the  censorship  C'ato  forgot  the  consul's 
noble  conduct,  entered  the  field  as  a  competitor,  and  to  make  the 
defeat  of  Acilius  more  seciu-e,  brought  against  him  an  accusation 
of  embezzlement  of  public  fimds.  For  a  man  who  prided  himself 
on  liis  old-fashioned  morality  tliis  was  hardly  following  the  ex- 
amples of  early  days,  or  at  least  the  virtues  Mhich  all  men, 
himself  included,  ascribed  to  those  times. 

At  his  instigation  the  two  Petilii,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
summoned  L.  Scipio  to  account  for  the  ti-easures  delivered  up  by 
iVntiochus  (187).  When  he  had  brought  his  books  into  court 
Africanus  seized  them  :  "  The  details  are  there,"  he  cried,  "  but 
they  shidl  not  be  seen,"  and  he  tore  them  up  ;  "  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  have  undergone  the  affront  of  being  obliged  to  give 
account  of  4,000,000  sesterces  when  I  have  poured  200,000,000 
into  the  treasury." 

The  senate  possessed  no  means  of  coercing  Scipio,  and  finance 
did  not  concern  the  jjopular  assembly.  But  above  this  unwritten 
constitution  of  Eome  was  the  idea  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the 
right,  in  consequence,  of  the  eomitia  of  the  tribes  to  intervene 
when  the  established  authorities  proved  inefficient.  It  Mas  in 
virtue  of  this  right  that  the  tribunes  later  became  so  formidable 
when  they  separated  fi'om  the  senate,  and  when  that  day  did  come 
the  Eeijublic  was  gone. 

The  Petilii  presented  to  the  tribes  a  proposal,  which  Cato 
supported  in  a  violent  speech,  to  insist  that  the  senate  should 
institute  a  judicial  commission  to  examine  whether  all  the  spoils 
of  Asia  had  been  lodged  in  the  treasm-y.  It  is  likely  that  there 
were  financial  irregularities  in  connection  M-ith  the  expedition. 
lint  ^lanlius  Yulso  had  certainly  been  guilty  of  many  worse  pro- 
digalities or  dishonesties.  One  of  the  ten  commissioners  who  had 
been   associated    ^'ith    him    endeavoured    to   hav(>    him    included   in 
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the  prosL'Ciitiou.  But  Cato,  urged  bj-  hatred,  wuuld  have  but 
a  single  defendant,  that  his  vengeance  might  be  more  certain. 
The  senators  were  obliged  to  obey  the  popular  decree,  and  the 
tribunal,  established  imder  the  presidency  of  the  praetor  Terentius 
Culleo,  declared  L.  Scipio,  his  qnrestor,  and  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
A.  Ilostilius,  guilty  of  peculation.  The  restitution  demanded  was 
4,000,000  denarii.  "Unless  this  sum  is  paid  into  the  treasury,  or 
security  be  given  for  its  paj^ment,"  said  the  proetor,  "  L.  Scipio 
shall  go  to  prison."  Graeehus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  his 
veto  til  this  decree.  "  Long  since  an  enemy  of  the  Scipios,"  he 
cried,  "  I  swear  I  am  so  still,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  seek  to  gain 
their  favour  by  my  present  course.  But  the  prison  to  which  I 
have  seen  Africanus  lead  so  many  foreign  kings  and  generals 
shall  not  close  upon  his  brother."  And  he  directed  that  L.  Scipio 
should  be  set  at  libert}^  ]')ut  Scipio's  property  was  seized  and 
sold,  all  of  Avhieh  proved  insufficient  to  pay  tlie  fine,  his  poverty 
proving  his  innocence.  His  relatives  and  friends  were  eager  to 
make  up  to  hinr  what  he  had  lost, 
but  he  accepted  only  enough  for  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life  (187).* 

A  year  later,  being  sent  into 
Asia  to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
between  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and 
Syria,  he  received  from  these  princes 
and  from  the  cities  in  alliance  with 
Eome  presents  enough  to  enable  him 
to  celebrate  on  his  return  with  great 
magnificence  games  that  lasted  ten 
days,  in  which  were  displayed  all 
the    curiosities  that  Asia  and  Africa 

could  offer — athletic  combats,  hunts  of  lions  and  panthers,  and 
scenic  representations.  The  man  wliose  condemnation  Cato  had 
procured    b(>came  again  the  favoiu'ite  of   the  peoi)le. 


]!i>maii  Athletes.' 


'  Cicero  extols,  in  one  of  lii-s  orations  ug-ainst  Verre.?,  tlie  di-siiitere-stedness  of  Scipio 
Asialious,  and  in  tlie  ilc  O/prlis  tlmt  of  Afrieanii.s.  (ii.  22.)  [Hut  tliis  evidence,  a.s  well  a.s  the 
sale  of  liis(iiuni<>viilile)  property,  is  but  poor  evidence  an'ain.'st  the  jjeneral  belief  in  his  embezzle- 
ments, nor  does  his  .sub.Mecjnent  display  to  the  people  .seem  consistent  with  the  indignation  of 
injured  innocence. — Ed.^ 

■  Wrestlers  ut  the  pancrat  ion.    (Mu^co  I'io  (Vc-w«-'«///(«,  v.  pi. -"iii.  iunl  .'-iaglio,  (>/;.  eiV.,  (ig.  •''jl'O.I 
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lint  tlu'  rude  peasant  of  the  Sabine  conntry  was  tenacious  in 
liis  hatred  ;  Asiatieus  having  escaped  hiin,  he  set  on  foot  a  criminal 
proceeding  against  .Airicanus  hefore  the  tribes.  "We  must,"  he 
said,  "bring  do^vu  to  the  level  of  republican  equality  this  proud 
citizen,  whose  examjile  encourages  contempt  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  and  disdain  for  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
country."  The  tribune  Xa-vius  accused  Scipio  of  having  sold 
peace  to  the  king  of  Syria. 

On   the   appointed    day   Africanus    appeared,     sujToimded   by    a 


Scenic  lit^pri'siMilatirm.^ 

numerous  crowd  of  friends  and  clients.  "  Tribunes  of  the  peojile 
and  you,  Eomans,"  he  said,  ^vith  splendid  arrogance,  "  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  day  I  concpiered  Hannibal  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.      As    therefore    it    is    but    decent    for    this    day   t(»    adjourn 


'  Two  female  magicians  with  horses'  hoofs,  emhlem  of  infernal  power.  It  is  possible  they 
are  Ilippopodes, a  Scytliian  nation,  wliose  coxnitry  is  famons  in  the  annals  of  maffic;  one  of  their 
cities  was  an  Egyptian  coldiiy.     (C'f.  Roux.  llcmilaiiiim  cf  Pompci.  vul.  iii.  pi.  l-o  and  p.  (i-l.) 
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litigiitiuu,  1  gu  now  to  tlLo  Capitol,  tlioiv  to  rotiini  tluiuk.s  to  the 
gods.  Come  with  me  and  beseech  the  gods  that  3-1  m  may  have 
commander's  like  myself,  since  if  you  have  anticipated  my  years 
Avith  honours,  I  have  anticipated  your  honours  with  services." 
Accordingly  he  went  up  from  the  rostrum  to  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Avhole  assembly  followed  him,  leaving  the  tribunes  alone  with 
theii'    slaves    and    the    crier.       Scipio    thus    attended    visited    in   tiu'u 


r 

mi- 


r^m 


Uuiiis  of  tile  Torab  of  the  Cornelii  (a  Ijiaiich  of  tlie  Scipios)  upon  the  Appian  \\  ay.' 


all  the  temples  in  the  city,  and  the  day  was  more  of  a  triumph  to 
him  tlum  that  on  which  he  led  captive  Syphax  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, for  he  now  triumphed  over  the  tribunes  and  over  the 
people  of  Rome  themselves.'- 

On    another    occasion    he    exclaimed,    "  I    have    brought     back 
from  Africa  but  a  name."     And  forseeiug  nothing  but  ucav  attacks 

'  From  an  engraving  by  I'irane!<i  in  the  Bibliothique  tiiifioiHile. 

''  Livy,  xxxviii.  ol.  In  Anhis  (Jcllins  nnd  l'ol3-bius  (xxiv.  9),  wonl.s,  names,  ami  oirenm- 
stances  are  given  ililTcrenlly.  l>i\y  liini.self  avows  tliat  these  Inst  years  of  Scipio  are  full  of 
uuccrtaiuties. 
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from  euvy  and  continual  disijutes  with  the  tribunes,  he  withdrew 
to  Literuum,  determined  not  to  attend  the  trial.  The  day  arriving 
when  he  was  summoned,  L.  8cipio  pleaded  the  excuse  of  sickness. 
This  the  two  tribunes  would  not  accept,  and  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  violent  measxu-e  A\-hen  Sempronius  Gracchus  again 
intervened,  delaring  that  the  plea  of  sickness  should  be  accepted, 
and  reproaching  his  countrymen  sharply  for  their  lack  of  respect 
for  so  eminent  a  citizen.  "  Will  men  of  illustrious  character 
never,"  he  exclaimed,  "through  their  own  merits,  or  through 
honoiu-s  conferred  by  you,  arrive  at  a  safe  and  inviolable  sanctuary 
where  their  (jld  age  may  repose,  if  not  revered,  at  least  secure 
from  injury  ?  "  The  affair  was  abandoned,  and  the  senate  thanked 
Tiberius  Gracchus  for  having  consulted  the  public  good  rather 
than  his  personal  feelings. 

Having  thus  withdrawn  to  Literuum,  Scipio  finished  liis  days 
there,  devoting  himself  to  the  muses  in  a  villa  which  the  humblest 
of  ISeneca's  contemporaries  would  liavc  despised.  Ennius  came 
often  to  read  to  him  his  verses,  and  to  seek  from  the  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  inspiration  for  a  poem  upon  the  second  Punic  war. 
A  monument  consecrated  the  memory  of  this  friendship  between 
the  poet  and  the  hero.  The  Scipios  placed  a  statue  of  Ennius 
between  those  of  Asiaticus  and  Africanus  upon  the  cenotaph 
erected  by  tlu'm  near  the  Porta  C'apena.  Tradition  tells  that  in 
the  solitude  of  Literuum  pirates  landed  one  day,  coming  from 
a  remote  country.  Scipio  armed  his  slaves,  but  no  sooner  were 
the  brigands  aware  whose  was  the  house  than  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  a^jproaching  placed  upon  the  thi-eshold  gifts  like 
those  offered  to  the  gods.'  Polybius  places  the  death  of  Afrieauus 
in  the  saiiu'  year  with  that  of  Philopoemen  and  of  Hannibal  (183). 
What  is  believed  to  be  his  tomb  is  shown  at  Patrica,  the  ancient 
Liternum,  and  the  second  word  of  the  inscription  which  was  en- 
graved by  his  own  order :  "  Ungrateful  country,  thou  shall  not 
have  my  ashes."  - 

Ennius   had   composed   for    him    another   epitaph :     "  Here   lies 

'  Val.  Max.,  II.  x. 

-  Whatever  has  been  said  on  this  point,  we  fiml  it  impossible  to  imagine  Scipio  embezzling' 
the  pnblic  fnmls.  A  man  who  had  done  such  great  tilings  could  never  have  sunk  to  meamiess 
like  this,  esjiecially  one  who,  like  Scipio,  acted  the  part  of  the  demigod.  Not  wit  list  anding  the 
aiiecdole  related   bv  \  iil.  .Maxiinns  of  the  dowry  of   ll>,(lllt)  ases  given  to  tlie  daughter  of  C'aius 
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a  man  whose  exploits  could  never  be  suitably  rewarded,"  and  lie 
makes  the  hero  say :  "  From  the  lands  of  the  rising  sun,  beyond 
the  Pahis  Mceotis,  no  man  can  measure  his  exploits  with  mine. 
If  to  mortal  man  it  be  permitted  to  ascend  into  the  region  where 
dwell  the  immortal  gods,  to  me  shall  open  the  wide  portal  of  the 
skies."  These  words  are  certainly  not  modest,  but  it  was  allow- 
able for  the  poet  to  put  them  into  his  hero's  mouth.  ^ledestv, 
moreover,  was  never  a  Roman  vii'tue,  and  men  ^^'()uld  readily  have 
forgiven  the  saviour  of  Eome  if  he  possessed  none  of  it. 


III. — The  Censorship  of  Cato. 

C'ato  was  triumphant.  The  Scipios  were  humbled,  and  all 
the  aristocracy  with  them.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Bacchanalia, 
the  people,  notwithstanding  the  keen  opptisition  of  the  nobles, 
gave  even  the  office  of  censor  to  tliis  new  man,  whose  hatred  for 
all  that  was  high  corresponded  with  that  instinctive  jealousj'  which 
recurs  in  every  mob  when  calm  and  prosperous  times  return. 
Cato  had  not  so  much  sut'd  for  this  office  as  demanded  it,  yet  he 
would  not  have  it  except  in  company  witli  his  friend  and  early 
protector,  Valerius  Flaccus  (184).  "The  city  needs  to  be  puri- 
fied," he  said,  "  and  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  physician,  but 
the  severest,  that  she  requires."  The  aristocracy  and  the  publk-ani 
were  roughly  handled  He  expelled  seven  members  of  the  senate, 
among  them  a  consular,  the  l)rother  of  Flamininus,  and  ]\Ianilius, 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  The  examination  of  the  equestiian 
order  was  eqiudlj^  severe,  but  when  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  of  his 
horse,  after  having  already  ruined  him,  he  was  suspected  of  envy, 
says   his   biographer ;    it    was    thought    he    did    this    only    to    insult 

Scipin,  the  family  mus(  liavo  Iweii  a  rich  oue,  for  Asiaticus  and  Africauus,  very  youiifr,  souglit 
and  obtained  totvether  the  burdensome  ofllce  of  ivdiles  (PolybiiLs,  x.  4), but  their  wealth  was  that 
of  an  early  perio<l.  Africauus  fixed  the  dowry  of  each  of  his  danu-hters  at  fifty  talents,  it  is  true, 
but  he  gave  nothing  while  he  wa.s  alive,  and  after  his  death  his  widow  was  able  to  pay  to  the 
sons-in-law  but  half  of  what  had  been  promised  to  them.  The  remainder  was  finally  paid  by 
Scipio  ^Emilianus  after  the  death  of  ^Emilia.  Nor  was  this  sum  of  fifty  talents  an  extra- 
ordinary dowry,  since  Plutarch  affirms  that  Paiilus  .Emilius  left  scarcely  enough  to  pay  his 
wife's  dower  (Paul.  .Emil.,  4),  estimating  the  value  of  his  estate  at  370,000  drachma;  (i6(V/.,  4.3), 
or,  like  Polybius,  at  more  than  sixty  talents.  As  to  Scipio's  buildings,  his  villa  of  Literiuim 
was  very  modest.     (See  Senecas  letter  dated  from  that  village.) 
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Airicuuiis  and  uhcl'  more  to  defy  tlu'  entire  nobility  in  the  person 
of  a  Scipio.  Not  content  with  the  official  censure,  he  added  violent 
language  '  ur  scandalous  revelations.  Maiuininus  liaving  impudently 
asked  tlie  reason  of  the  disgrace  C'ato  had  inflicted  on  liis  house; 
the  censor  told  the  following  fact  :  in  goiug  to  take  command  of 
his  provinc(^  Flamininns  had  taken  with  him  a  favourite  l)oy  ; 
this  person  one  day  reproaching  him  during  a  feast  ^\•ith  having 
taken  him  away  from  Eome  on  the  eve  of  a  gladiatorial  display ; 
at  the  moment  a  Gaul  of  high  rank  had  just  presented  himself  at 
the  consul's  tent  imjiloriug  protection  for  himself  and  family. 
"  Since  you  missed  the  show  of  gladiators,"  said  Flamiuinus, 
"would  you  like  to  see  this  man  die?"  On  the  boy's  approval, 
the  consul  seized  his  sword,  struck  the  Gaul  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  and  laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  minion.  The 
Flamiiiini,  like  tlie  Scipios,  were  tlierefore  humbled  ;  tlie  Galbas 
were  to  have  their  turn,  and  the  Fulvii,  often  attacked  by  Gato, 
escajjod  his  blows  only  to  fall  by  the  censure  of  one  of  their  own 
relatives.' 

The  tinances  at  this  time  were  in  the  worst  possible  condition. 
Cato  farmed  out  the  revenues  at  a  very  high  price,  and  made 
advantageous  contracts  for  public  works.  This  integrity  excited 
such  clamour  among  the  publicans  that  the  senate,  gained  over  by 
the  faction  of  Flamininns,''  broke  the  leases,  declared  tlie  sales 
invalid,  ordered  new  assignments,  and  granted  discounts,  no  doubt 
for  the  interest  of  the  State,  but  certainly  also  of  individuals  ;  some 
tribunes  of  this  party  went  so  far  as  to  cite  C'ato  before  the 
popular  assembly,  that  he  might  be  condennied  to  jiay  a  tine  of 
two  talents.  Tlie  censors  reluctantly  obeyed  the  senate  ;  they 
assigned  contracts  for  the  revenue  at  slight  reductions,  but  by 
Avay  of  punishment  to  those  who  had  broken  their  first  engagements 
denied  all  such  persons  the  rigjit  to  bid.  These  measures  were 
well  meant,  but  trivial,  short-sighted  attempts  to  save  the  State 
bv  an  imitation  of  the  severe  integritj'  of  earlier  times  on  the  part 
of  men  who  liad  no  conception  of  the  vast  and  thorough  reforms  of 
which  the  liepulilic  had  need. 

'  Accr/ir/'  orafioDcs  ....  in  cos  (juus.     (Ijivy,  xxxix.  4:?. ) 

^  111  170,  Fiilvius  the  censor  degraded  his  own  brother  from  the  senate. 

•'  IJhitarch,  Vat,  17. 
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C'ato  l'urtlu>r  took  iTvcngo  during-  this  consorship  fur  the  defeat 
tliat  lie  had  suffered  in  tlie  matter  of  thv  ( )p})ian  law  ;  lie  ineUuh'd 
in  the  enuincratidu  of  property  ownt'd  hy  the  citizens  the  wimieus' 
dress,  ornaments,  and  carriages,  and  ordered  further  that  young- 
slaves  bought  since  the  last  census  should  be  valued  at  ten  times  the 
price  they  had  cost,  and  should  be  taxed  oue-third  per  ct-ut.  Water 
at   Eonie    and    in   its   arid   neighbourhood  was  a   matter  of    the   first 


Sourcefi  of  tlie  Aiiin,  near  Snbiaco.' 

necessity,  but  most  of  the  aqueducts  being  then  for  the  larger  part 
of  their  course  subterran(>an.  like  the  Aijii/c  Appid,  the  ,1///'*  Vefiix^ 
and  the  Aqua  M(ircl((,  fi-aud  was  easy  ;  a  strict  examhiation 
brought  to  light  iii;iiiy  thefts  of  water,  imiioverishing  tlu'  public 
supply,    to    the    protit    of    wealthy    landowners.       These    the    censors 


'  The  Auio,  whose  head-waters  were  renmi-kiibly  cold  and  limpid,  fed  two  a(jiiediict;i,  the 
Anil)  J'etiis  C271),  whidi  began  lint  twenty  miles  distant  from  Rome,  below  the  city  of  Tibur, 
and  the  Anio  Xm-it.'!,  constrncled  by  tlie  F.niperor  Claudius,  who  took  the  water  nuich  hig-lier,  at 
a  point  forty-two  mile-s  from  Rome  and  only  six  from  Subiaco  (Sii/tlni/iifum). 
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sujipresst'd,  ami  tlioy  aho  caused  to  be  demolished  within  thirty 
days  all  buildinns  (ir  sheds  belougiiig  to  individuals  which  pro- 
jected  into    public    groTind ;    they    employed    contractors    in   paving 

cisterns  with  stone,  in 
cleansing  the  sewers,  and 
in  constructing  others  in 
quarters  of  the  city  where 
they  were  required.  A 
road  was  made  through 
the  Formian  mountain, 
and  a  court  of  justice, 
called  the  Porcian  basilica, 
was  erected. 

His  conduct  as  cen- 
sor, so  hostile  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  procured  him  violent 
enmities,  but  it  also  gave 
him  a  sj^lendid  name  and 
the  affection  of  the  people, 
who  erected  to  him  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of 
Hygieia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion signifying  that  he 
had  thi-ough  salutary  de- 
crees and  wise  institutions 
saved  the  commonwealth 
when  on  the  way  to  nun. 
There  Avas,  it  is  evident, 
a  large  party  Avho  sym- 
At    its   head    Cato   never   ceased 


pathized    A\ith   tli< 


rigid    censor. 


'  Louvre,  Xo.  S4  of  the  C'lariie  catalog-iie.  Ilyuieia,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  .Escula- 
pius,  was  by  reason  of  this  reckoned  amou"-  the  tutelary  divinities.  She  is  represented  in  the 
Louvre  offering  to  the  mystic  serpent  the  emblem  of  health  or  of  life,  tbe  cup  containing  bis 
food. 

■^  Women's  jewels  (full-page  illustration): — 1.  Bracelet.  2.  Ring  representing  a  little  ser- 
pent, the  head  raised.  (Roux,  Ilereiila/inm  et  P<imjici,\n.  pi.  04.)  ?>.  Ring  with  double-beaded 
serpent.  (Roux,  ibid.)  4.  Pin.  .5,6.  Earrings.  (Niccolini.)  7.  Bracelets  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  tbe  eyes  a  disk  of  silver.  (Rou.x,  il/id.)  8.  Earring  with  double  peiKiant  of  pearls, 
sliape  frequently  found   in  exca\'ations.      '.}.  Radiated  collar,  munile  radiatiim,  band  formed 


.lewols  (see  note  •_',  p.  ;''*!-'>• 
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to  combat  the  ambitiuii,  avidity,  aud  luxury  of  the  givat,  soinetinies 
by  accusations  of  individuals,  sometimes  by  enforcing  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  have  ne\('i'  lieeu  efficient,  and  by  all  those  propositions 
which  gave  new  but  useless  guarantees  to  old  institutions.  Auiong 
these  are : — 

In    181    a    law  against   the  custom  of    soliciting  office,   and  the 


Ilvgieia  imd  ^Esculapiiis.' 

Orchian  law,  to  limit  the  number  of  guests  and  the  expense  of 
feasts.' 

In  ISO  tlie  Villiau,  or  lev  Annuli>y,  repressing  the  office-seekers" 
canvass  still  further  by  ret[uiring  every  candidate  to  give  proof  that 
he  liad  made  ten  campaigns,  aiid  by  fixing  the  age  requisite  before 
a  man  might  liold  office^  as  follows:  thirty-one  for  the  (|U;estor- 
sliip  :   thirty-seven  fur  tlie  cni'nle  uMlilesliip  ;  forty  fm-  tlie  pra'torslii]i ; 

of  scales  ing-fiiioiislv  iiiterlaoed,  to  wliicli  lire  iiltaclieil  se\i'nt y-nni'  pfiiilaiits  ;  eiicli  si(li>  of  the 
olasp,  decorated  with  a  fi'opr.  liad  a  niliy  <iil  pear-shaped:  one  cuily  lias  come  down  to  us. 
(Ronx.  ^A/rf.)     10,11.  Uaii-pins. 

'  Ras-relief  in  marble  from  tin'  Pio  Clementino  Museum. 

■  Jlacrobius.  Srifiini.,  iii.  17.     Sei'  also  .\ulu.s  Uellius,  \uct.  Alt.,  xv.  'J. 
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forty -throe   for   the    consulshii^ ;    an    interval    of   at   least   two    years 
being  required  between  holding  any  two  of  tliese  niagistraeies.^ 

In  1G9  the  Voconinn 
law,  to  prevent,  as  at 
Sparta,  the  accixmulation 
of  property  in  female 
hands.- 

In  Kil  tlie  Finmian 
law,  against  luxury  of  the 
table.^ 


No.  1. 


'  Cic,  Fmn.,  x.  25.  Other  cal- 
ciiliitinns,  founded  on  the  necessity 
iif  tlie  ten  campaigns,  which  might 
Ijegin  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  bring 
llie  age  for  the  quaestorship  lower. 

-  A  woman  could  neither  be 
made  general  legatee  nor  could  she 
receive  more  than  100,000  sesterces 
(Dion.,  Ivi.  10),  or  a  legacy  larger 
than  that  of  the  principal  heir. 
( Aulus  Gellius,  vii.  13,  xvii.  6;  Cic, 
//  in  Yen:,  i.  42,  43;  pru  Balbo, 
>< ;  de  Senec.,  5.)  The  Fiirian  law 
(183)  forbade  to  leave  more  tlian 
1,000  ases  to  any  one  individual  [not 
tlie  direct  heir  ?'].  An  attempt  was 
made  by  these  laws  to  prevent  the 
excess  of  legacies  which  parcelled 
out  e.states  and  brought  about  the 
extinction  or  impoverishment  of  old 
families.  (Cic,  //  in  Verr.,  i.  40.) 
■'  This  law  limited  to  1(X)  ases 
the  expense  of  banquets  given 
iliiring  the  Roman  and  plebeian 
yames,  tlie  saturnalia,  and  other  of 
tlie  great  holidays;  to  thirty  ases 
for  other  sacred  days;  finally  to 
ten  for  ordinary  repasts.  Certain 
meats  and  drinks  it  forbade  abso- 
lutely. (Axilus  Gellius,  II.  xxiv. 
•2~6;Flmj,Sist.  Nat.,x.50.)  Not 
onlv  the  host,  but  the  guests  also 
were  liable  to  the  penalities  of  this 
law.  The.se  prohibitions  were  extended  in  144  to  all  Italy  by  the  Didian  law.  See  in 
Macriibiiis  (III.  xvii.  4)  the  untranslatable  di.sc(mr.se  of  an  orator  supporting  the  Fannian  law  : 
.SV  (jiiiili'm  en  res  redierat,  uf  tjulu  illeeti  pleri(jiie  ingemd  pueri  pudicitiam  et  libertatem  suam 
I'endilcireiit :  jdrrif/iir  rr  p/ehe  Romann,  vino  miididi.  in  envutittm  renirent  ef  ebni,  etc.  These 
sumptuary  hiw.x  wrrr  iiiriny  times  renewed,  liiil  iihvays  in  vain. 

'  I'Miiiiii'iiin  piiiiiliiigs.     (l^oux.  IleriiildDinii  ef  I'onijiei.  vol.  v.  -Itli  Si-rifs.  pi.   I'.M     Part  of 
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Finally,   in  159    a    consular   huv,   with   capital   penalties   against 
office-seekers  convicted  of  bribery. 

We  may  note  further,  as  a  symptom  of  the  ideas  then  pre- 
valent, that  fonr  years 
after  this  the  consul  Scipio 
Nasica  caused  a  permanent 
theatre  to  be  demolished 
because  such  an  edifice 
would  have  been  a  stand- 
inp;  temptation  to  a  plea- 
sure  -^^'hieh  the  fathers  of  |'' 
the  Republic  had  not 
known.*  In  169  Cato 
had  insticrated  the  decree 
that  kings  should  not  ho 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome, 
where  they  always  left 
behind  them  some  of  the 
vices  of  their  courts  ;  later 
he  caused  Carneades  to 
be  expelled,  and  sent 
home  the  Acha;ans,  who 
had  been  detained  in  Italy, 
lie  did  not  even,  after  the 
fall  of  Perseus,  feel  will- 
ing to  encoiu'age  a  war 
witli  Rhodes,  whither  all 
generals  and  soldiers  alike 
would  have  gon(>   to   seek 

tlie  decoration  of  a  (liniiin--roi>iii. 
whidi  reveals  to  us  tlie  culiiiarv 
•  t  astes  of  the  Uomaiis  : — No.  1 .  A 
fat,  cliicken  haiig'iiig  beside  a  hare, 
the  hitter  so  higldy  esteemed  tlial 
the  proverb  "to  live  on  bare ''had 
the  meaning  to  live  in  great  luxury. 

(Aristoph.,  T'c*/).,  709,  and  the  «cA«/tff.)  No.  :2.  Thrushes  and  musln'ooms.  No.  ."5.  Partridges, 
a  lamprey,  and  an  eel  from  tlie  Ganges  (I'liny,  Ili'sf.  Kaf.,  ix.  :!)  or  from  Lake  Uopais. 
(.Vtlienai-u.-i,  vii.  13.)  No.  4.  .\  basket  of  figs  for  dess;'rt.  (Cf.  lionx.  uji.  <it..  vol.  v.  pp.  91-94.) 
'Those  suniptuarv  hnvs  were  so  fulih'  Ihal  in  14-">  MiaL;ni(lrcul  games  were  given  by 
Mummius. 
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tliat  which  ^Nfanliiis  had  brought  back  froiii  Asia,  namely,  new 
wealth  and  new  vices.'  "I  have  no  doubt, "  he  said,  with  bitter 
and  cynical  eloc]^uence,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ehodians 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  tis  less  successful  in  this  war. 
They  are  not  alone  in  wishing  it.  .  .  .  Still  they  did  nothing  in 
aid  of  Perseus.  .  .  .  The  Ehodians  wished  to  lieconie  our  enemies, 
l)ut  ^vhat  law  pTUiishes  this  mere  wish?  Who  will  say  that  if 
a  man  wishes  to  have  500  acres  of  public  land,  or  if  he  -wishes  to 
possess  more  flocks  than  the  law  permit,  he  shall  for  this  be  fined  ? 
Assuredly  every  one  of  us  wishes  to  have  more  than  is  permitted 
to  him  ;  are  we  punished  for  this  ?  Further,  it  is  said,  the  Eho- 
dians are  arrogant ;  I  should  in  truth  be  sorry  that  any  (me 
should  address  this  reproach  to  me  or  to  any  of 
my  family ;  but  what  is  it  to  us  if  the  Ehodians 
are  arrogant  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we  take  offence 
because  there  is  a  people  in  the  world  prouder 
than  ourselves  ?  " 
Coin  of  Cassiiis  He   Constantly    reiterated   his  demand  that    C"ar- 

thage  should  be  destroyed,"  for  the  reas(m  that 
he  saw  the  rapid  progress  of  corruption,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
only  wise  for  the  Eomans  to  overwhelm  with  a  final  and  com- 
plete destruction  their  formidable  enemy  A\hile  they  yet  possessed 
the  strength  and  resolution  to  do  it.  Coming  generations,  de- 
praved by  self-indulgence,  woidd  never,  he  feared,  be  ecpial  to 
this  task.  During  his  consulate  he  had  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  law,  ilf  provincialihits  siimptibii^,  to  limit  the  burdensome 
exactions  of  the  governors.  And  no  doubt  he  approved,  very 
late  in  his  life,  of  the  efforts  of  the  tribune  C'alpiu-nius  Piso, 
the  creator  of  the  </>i(r-sf/oiies  jurpcfua'.*  Further  reforms  of  the 
sauie  nature  were  the  hyt'-^-  tuhclbirlai  of  the  trilnuies  Gabiuius 
and    C'assius,    establishing    vote    by    ballot    in    lo'.J    for    the    election 

'  (Hhoiliciixcx)  r/iion/m  (ipiliUK  ilirijjieiirh's  piixsidf'iirH.ir/iif  tmn  jxniri  e.r  Kiimmritihm  riris 
infi-iiti  iiifciisitiiii-  craiif.  (AuUis  Cielliu.s.  Xovt.  Att..  MI.  iii.  (J,  the  oration  of  Cato  pro 
lihndifnxihua. ) 

-  LONGIN.  III.  V.  A  senator  about  to  depo.sit  liis  vote  in  tlie  ba.'^ket,  -n-itli  the  letter  V 
(nifinn).     Silver  coin  of  tlie  Cassian  family. 

'Cato  wa.s  n.it  tlie  only  man  to  say,  TMcmJii  i'---f  C(irlh(i:i«  :  this  cry  was  so  popular 
[e.specially  among  tlie  mercantile  classes]  that  Plant  u.s  repeats  it  in  closing-  his  vvi.shes  for  the 
prosperity  of  liome  in  tlie  Cistc/hiria  (I.  iii.  o4):    Ut  vMs  rii-ti  Pmii /wiins  xuffemnt. 

'  Seepp.  :'.ls  ;!l!t. 
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of  magistrates,  ami  in  137  for  the  judgments  prouounced  by 
the  popular  assembly ;  '  and  not  long  after  this  all  voting  was 
in  this  way,  making  bribery  more  difficult.  Montesquieu  and  Cicero 
are  in  favoxxr  of  open  voting  in  order  that  tlie  lower 
classes  may  be  enlightened  by  the  higher,  and  re- 
strained by  tlie  gravity  <>f  eminent  men.  But  when 
corruption  is  general,  what  can  Brutus  or  Cato  do '? 
Moreover,  even  with  the  secret  ballot,  tlie  people  are  vot  i„o- scene - 
sure  to  know  \^hut  these  grave  personages  adA'ise  and 
desire.  Cicero's  former  opinion  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred, 
namely,  that  the  secret  ballot  is  the  silent  defender  of  liberty. 

This  \igorous  wai-  made  by  Cato  upon  tlie  manners  of  his 
time,  this  attitude  of  perpetual  censvu-e,  had  created  for  him  too 
many  enemies  to  leave  him  in  the  enjoj'ment  of  tranquillity.'*  Fifty 
times  he  was  cited  before  the  magistrates.  The  last  of  these 
occasions  was  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Nevertheless  ho  prepared 
and  delivered  his  defence  himself,  in  which  occur  these  noble  and 
simple  words,  "  It  is  indeed  difficult,  Eomans,  for  a  man  to  ansM'ei- 
for  his  conduct  before  the  men  (jf  a  new  generation."  At  eighty- 
five  he  cited  Serv.  Galba  once  more  to  appear  before  the  people 
"for,"  says  Livy,  "he  had  a  suiil  and  a  body  of  iron  which  old 
age  had  not  been  able  to  impair." 

But  this  persevering  hatred  had  at  last  called  out  an  aristocratic 
reaction.  Not  being  able  to  impose  silence  of  this  perpetual  censor 
the  nobles  had  rendered  his  opposition  less  dangerous  by  breaking 
in  his  hands  the  weapon  he  was  using  against  tlicMii.  In  the  )x\ar 
IT'.i    they    destroyed    the    democratic    organization   of     the    coinitia.* 

'  Cicero  enumerates  four  of  these  laws :  the  Gabiniau  (ile  Amic,  12)  ;  the  Cassian  {Brutus 
25,  27);  the  Papirian,  in  the  year  1.31,  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  proposed  laws  (pro  Mil., 
3 ;  ad  Fam.,  ix.  21  ;  Brut.,  ibid.)  ;  the  Calian,  in  107,  for  voting  in  cases  of  sentence  upon  high 
treason  {perduellnnix).  The  tribune  Oassius  (Longinus  RaviUa)  was,  after  Cato,  the  severest 
and  most  upright  man  of  llie  lime.  In  11.3  he  conilemned  several  vestals  whom  the  pontifex 
Maximus  had  spare<l :  we  sliall  hear  again  of  him. 

■  P.  NEHVA.  One  of  the  iiovfci,  or  narrow  pa.ssage-ways,  through  which  iho  voter  passed 
to  deposit  his  vote,  an  arrangement  designed  to  shelter  him  from  the  liiial  and  most  dangerous 
solicitations  of  the  candidate.  A  person  presents  a  voting  document  to  another  citizen,  while 
a  third  is  casting  it  into  the  basket ;  above,  an  obscure  symbol.  Reverse  of  a  silver  coin  of  the 
Silian  family. 

'  \pr  quemquam  ■•<(fjiiu.'<  pnxtuhitiim  ft  .irmpi-r  nfjxiilufum.  (I'liiiy.  ///•»'.  Xtit.,  \\\.  27.1  In 
tlie  lime  of  Cicero  no  less  tlian  fifty  of  Calo's  discourses  were  in  existence.     (Ilrut.,  17.) 

'  Livy,  \1.  51.     See  our  vol.  i.  p.  .")(!(».     Tlie  old  a.ssembly  by  tribes  still  existed,  however. 
\ol,.  u.  nil 
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Lepidus  and  Fiilvius,  who  had  succeeded  C'ato  in  the  censorship, 
had  re-established  for  the  ceuturiate  assembly  qnalifications  of 
property,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  classes,  abolished  before  the 
second  Punic  war.  Sempronius  Gracchus  completed  this  re- 
organization of  the  comitia  by  withdrawing  the  freedmen  from  the 
rustic  tribes,  and  collecting  them  in  one  of  the  city  tribes,  the 
Esquiline.'  Later  the  institution  of  the  ([ua'fttiones  perpctua'^ 
although  justified  by  the  public  interest,  again  furnished  to  the 
nobles,  who  alone  tilled  these  offices,  an  occasion  of  seizing  upon 
the  right,  until  that  time  belonging  to  the  jjopular  assembly,  of 
judging  finally  in  criminal  cases. 

In  this  return  towards  the  past,  this  reaction  so  favourable 
to  their  privileges,  the  aristocracy  were  not  negligent  in  tlie 
obs(>rvances  of  I'eligion,  which  all  the  established  powers  persisted 
in  considering  an  important  means  of  government.  The  more  th(^ 
spii'it  departed  the  more  resolutely  they  clung  to  the  letter,  and 
the  people  were  terrified  by  prodigies  upon  prodigies,  the  magis- 
trates recalled  by  severe  measures  to  respec-t  auspices,'-'  the  sacred- 
ness  of  holy  days  religiously  maintained  (the  Fttfaa  law),  and 
lastly,  evcm  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  placed  by  the  ^Eliun  htn' 
(l(i7)  in  dependence  u^dou  the  will  of  the  augm-s.'^ 

Thus  there  came  about  by  means  of  laws,  religion,  and  judicial 
authority,  as  well  as  through  the  concentration  of  property  and  the 
degradation  of  the  people,  a  complete  aristocratic  reaction.  "Eome," 
says  Sallust,  "  was  divided,  the  nobles  on  one  side,  the  people  on 
the  other,  and  in  the  midst  the  shattered  Republic  and  dying- 
liberty.  The  faction  of  the  nobles  was  victorious ;  the  public 
trcasmy,  the  provinces,  offices,  triumphs,  all  the  glory  and  wealth 
of  the  world  was  theirs.  Without  any  bond  of  common  interest, 
without  strength,  the  people  was  but  a  powerless  multitude,  deci- 
mated by  wars  and  by  jjoverty.  For  -whilst  tlu^  legionaries  W(>r<' 
fighting  abroad,  powerful  neighbours  were  cAieting  the  fathers  and 
the  children  of  the  absent  soldiers.  The  lust  of  dominion,  and  an 
insatiable  cupidity,  caused  all  things  to  be  invaded,  to  be  profaned. 


'  Livy,  xlv.  15. 

-  Two  consuls  were  recalled  from  their  provinces  and  cnniju'Ili'd  in  rcsitrn  oHii-i'  on  ncronnl 
if  informalities  in  their  elections.     (Oic,  <lc  l)ir.,  ii.  .33.) 
"  Cic,  iv    I'dt.,  vi,  !(;   (Ill  Farn..  \  ii    .30;    I'mr.  rovs..  l!l. 
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uutil  the  day  when  that  very  tyranny  broiiglit  ahont  its  own  doAvn- 
fall."^ 

This  downfall  C'ato  had  foreseen,  and,  to  his  eternal  honoiu-,  had 
made  his  life  one  long  battle  to  avert  it.  Diu-ing  a  period  of  more 
tliaii  sixty  years  lu^  had  striven  against  the  laxity  of  discipline  in 
the  army,  against  the  venality  of  the  people,  the  extravagance  of 
the  women,  the  new  tone  in  manners  and  morals.  But  finally, 
conquered  himself,  he  gave  way  before  the  torrent.  His  osten- 
tatious simplicity  and  frugality  was  lost  in  the  scandal  of  his  later 
years.      Cato  also  lived  a  day  too  long. 

"He  had  many  slaves  whom  he  purchased  among  the  captives 
taken  in  war,  always  choosing  the  youngest  and  such  as  were 
most  capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts,  that  may  be 
trained  at  pleasm-e.  .  .  .  ^^'llen  he  ^^•as  a  yovmg  soldier,  and  as  yet 
in  low  circumstances,  lie  never  found  fault  with  anything  that  was 
served  up  at  his  table,  but  thought  it  .a  shame  to  quarrel  ^^•ith 
a  servant  on  account  of  his  palate.  Yet  afterwards,  when  he  was 
jjossesscd  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  made  entertainments  for  his 
friends  and  the  principal  officers,  as  soon  as  dinner  Avas  over  he 
never  failed  to  correct  with  the  whip  such  of  his  slaves  as  had 
not  made  good  attendance  or  had  suffered  anything  to  be  spoiled. 
He  contrived  to  raise  quarrels  among  his  servants  and  to  Ivcep 
them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence 
from  their  unanimity  ;  and  when  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capi- 
tal crime  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial  and  put  them  to  death  in  tlu^ 
presence  of  theii*  fellow  servants. 

"  As  his  thirst  after  wealth  increased,  and  he  found  that 
agricultm-e  was  rather  amusing  than  profitable, 
ho  tm-ned  his  thoughts  to  surer  investments, 
and  employed  his  money  in  jnirchasing  ponds, 
hot-baths,  fullers'  fields,  and  estates  in  good 
cdudition,  having  pasture  groimd  and  wood- 
lands. From  these  he  had  a  gnuit  revenue, 
such    a    one,   he    usetl    to    say,    as    Jupiter    him-  Mfichant  Vessel, 

self    cduld    not    (l(q)riv('   liiiii    nF.       He    practised 
usury   upon    ships,    which   was    cdnsidci-cd  disr('putal)1c.       His  mctlmd 

'  Jiii/iirtha,  41,  iind  ad  C<emr,  4.      I.ikmii  sums  ii|i  (i.  1(17)  llie  causes  of  llie  l!.>]iiil)lieV  l':i]l. 
Iiul  wiili  less  energy  than  does  Sallii.sl. 

I'.H  2 
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was  to  insist  tliat  those  whom  he  fviniished  with  money  shoukl 
f'oi'm  a  company.  When  there  were  fifty  partners  and  as  many 
ships,  he  demanded  a  share  for  liimself,  which  ho  managed  by 
one  of  his  freedmen,  who  sailed  and  trafficked  with  them.  Thns, 
thongh  his  gain  was  great,  he  did  not  risk  his  capital,  bnt  only  a 
small  part  of  it. 

"  He  also  lent  money  to  snch  of  his  slaves  as  wished  it,  wliicli 
they  employed  in  pnrchasing  hoys,  who  were  afterwards  ti'ained 
and  sold  to  C'ato.  To  incline  his  son  to  the  same  economy,  lie  told 
him    that    to    diminisli   his    substance   Avas    not   the    part    of    ii    m;iii. 


-j^y,/M 


Workshop  of  Fullers.' 


but  of  a  widow  woman.      Yet  he  carried  the  thing  to  extravagance 


when  he  hazarded  this  assertion,  that  the  man  truly  wonderful  and 
God-like  and  fit  to  be  registered  in  the  lists  of  glory  was  he 
whose  accounts  showed  that  he  had  increased  what  he  had  re- 
ceived   from    his   ancestors.     At    an    unseasonable    time    of    life   he 


'  I'ompeian  pictmve^.  (Rnux,  »p.  cit.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  127.)  The  Fuller".?  workslinps  were 
important  and  extensive  esfiibli.sliments.  for  the  rea.son  that  all  Italy  clothes  itself  in  wool.  One 
existed  in  Pompeii  between  the  street  of  Mercury  and  tlint  of  the  triumphal  arch  ;  the  two 
frescoes  of  pages  372  and  373,  decorated  its  peristyle.  In  the  first  of  these,  workmen  placed 
in  something-  like  ttiehes,  and  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  vats  of  water,  trod  the  fabrics  with 
their  feet.  In  the  second,  a  slave  is  carding  a  white  fabric  bordered  with  red,  no  doubt  a 
seiiatori:il  toga.  Another,  crowned  with  olive-leaves,  is  bringing  the  wicker  cage,  over  wliicli 
the  materials  are  stretched  to  expo.se  tliem  to  the  vapour  of  sulphur.  This  object  is  surmounted 
by  the  bird  of  Minerva,  tutelary  divinity  of  manufacturers  of  stuffs.  A  woman  wearing  a 
collar,  a  gold  net,  and  emerald  bracelets,  receives  the  completed  work,  and  appears  to  be  tlie 
mistress,  or  at  least  tlie  directress,  of  the  manufactory. 
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uianiL'd    a     young    girl,    the    daughter    of    hi.s    secretary,    a    uuiou 
luiworthy  of  liiui,   aud  at  his  age  even  to  be  called  disgraceful."  ' 

Cato  conquered,  C'ato  the  object  of  scandal,  and  saying 
publicly  that  he  could  not  understand  how  it  A\'as  possible  for 
two   augiu-s   to    look    at    each   other   Avithout    laughing  I      Who   was 


Workshop  of  Fullers. 


left  to  withstand  the  torrent  ?  Before  abandoning  himself  to  it, 
the  austere  censor  had  seen  tlie  tiood  (•oiniug  in  on  all  sides,  lie 
had  caused  the  Greek  philosophers  to  be  diiven  out ;  he  had 
sought  to  close  Eome  and  Italy  against  them ;  but  against  ideas, 
no    laws    are  strong   enough,    no   walls   high   enough."     The  senators 


'  riut.,  Vat.,  L'l. 

-  Nevertheless,  in  his  old  aj^e,  Cato  read  the  Greek  authors  much,  especially  Tluicydides, 
and  Demosthenes,  and  his  own  writings  were  enriched  with  maxims  and  incidents  of  history 
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Julius,  Aufidius,  Albinus,  Cassius  Ilemina,  Fabius  Pictoi-,  and 
otliers  left  Cato  to  write  his  Orir/ines  iu  Latin,  tliemselves  com- 
posing their  histories  iu  the  more  learned  language,  and  this  taste 
for  Greek  letters,  passing  through  Italy,  penetrated  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas,  where  a  son  of  Masinissa,  Manastabal  by  name, 
extolled  the  muses  of  Mount  Pindus.'  It  had  been  the  aim  of  Cato 
to  bring  back  frugality,  labour,  the  dignity  of  the  poor  man ;  but 
daily  the  fields  were  more  and  more  deserted,  luxury  became  more 
ruinous,  and  the  servUity  of  the  people  greater;  the  elections  were 
a  market,  and  the  tariff  of  votes  was  a  public  thing.  He  had 
given,  in  command  of  provinces,  the  example  of  a  wise  and  imsel- 
fish  administration,  but  never  were  exactions  so  numerous  and  so 
cruel.  He  had  combated  the  disoi-der  in  the  army,  and  Scipio 
iEmilianus  found  the  soldiers  in  Spain  iu  the  most  frightful  state 
of  insubordination.  He  had  sought  to  bring  back  the  nobles  to 
a  recognition  of  equality,  to  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  he  had 
beheld  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy  which  dominated  the  very 
Senate  itself.  The  space  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  had 
widened,  an  abyss  yaAvned  deeper  and  more  fatal  than  ever.  At 
the  close  of  his  life,  Cato,  if  he  had  remained  himself,  woidd  have 
been  a  stranger  iu  Rome. 


lY. SCIPIO    ^MILIANUS. 

Eoman  society,  therefore,  was  hm-rying  towards  revolution. 
And  the  movement  was  h^gitimate,  for  it  must  needs  have 
been  that  this  city  in  becoming  an  empire  sliould  be  itself 
transformed ;  that  this  Italian  to^wn,  before  it  could  enclose  the 
world  within  its  limits,  should  renounce  its  narrow  spirit,  its  local 
religion,  its  laws  hostile  to  the  stranger ;  that  it  should  open  itself 
to  all  ideas  and  all  forms  of  worship,  that  it  might  finally  be 
opened  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  By  dint  of  mvdtiplying  gods, 
they  di-ew  near  to  that  idea  of  cHvine  unity,  soon  after  proclaimed 

drawn  from  Greek  authors.      Many  of   his  sayings  are  translated  word   for  word   from  the 
Greek,     (riiil.,  Cat.,  iiijine;  Cic,  de  Sencc,  1.) 

'  Li\y,  Epit.,  xlix.     Masinissa  had  Greek  musicians  at  his  table,  Atheuseus  tells  us,  and 
Micipsa  established  at  C'irta  a  colony  of  Greeks.   .(_k>trabo.  xvii.  p.  831.) 
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l)y  Cicero ;  by  destroyiug  municipal  patriotism  they  wt're  to  rise 
to  that  conccptiou  of  the  universal  city,  whose  laws  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  to  write.  And  we,  are  we  justified  in  complainin<>;  of 
the  transformation,  without  which  we  should  have  been  but  dis- 
inherited children  of  the  ancient  world  V  If  the  Komans  had 
conceived  for  Greek  literature  that  contempt  which  Alexander's 
soldiers  had  for  the  (•i\ilizatiou  of  Africa,  Phoenicia,  and  Central 
Asia,  the  long  labour  of  a  race  endowed  with  all  intellectual  gifts 
would  have  been  lost  for  us,  as  was  lost  the  wisdom  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  Chalda^a.'  To-day  we  strive  with  difficulty  to  awaken 
a  few  of  those  sacred  echoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges,  as  we  penetrate  the  ruins  of  Palenque, 
or  explore  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  asking  from  the  New  World  the 
secrets  of  its  mysterious  past.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  own 
our  obligation  to  the  Eomans,  in  that  they  showed  neither  the 
haughty  contempt  of  tlie  Greeks,  nor  the  savage  indifference  of 
the  Spaniards  for  the  civilizations  they  destroyed,  but  the  honest 
admiration  which  made  of  them  docile  scholars  of  their  captives, 
and  preserved  for  us  so  many  great  works. 

Further,  we  uiust  not  regard  Rome  as  falling  siuldenly  and  com- 
pletely into  vice  and  effeminacy.  In  becoming  rich  and  powcrfid, 
she  had  assumed  the  modes  of  living  which  belong  to  weuitli  and 
fame,  as,  at  an  early  day,  she  has  been  fashioned  by  poverty  and 
weakness.  Many  of  her  citizens  abused  their  opportunities ;  many, 
however,  were  capable  of  uniting  the  elegancies  of  the  new  life 
with  the  virtues  of  the  earlier  time,  and  the  necessary  evolution 
which  was  going  on  woidd  have  had  only  fortimate  results  if  the 
movement  could  have  been  retained  within  the  limits  which  certain 
of  the  nobler  spirits  sought  to  maintain.  The  severe  genius  of 
Latium,  slowly  f(>rtiliz(Kl  and  polished  by  Greek  science  and  refine- 
ment would  doubtless  have  given  us  the  most  glorious  [>roducts, 
and  this  it  was  which  the  greatest  Eomans  hoped  for :  Paidus 
^Emilius,  whose  life  was  consecrated  by  turns  to  public  affairs,  his 
children's  education,  and  tlie  pursuits  of  literature,  who  brought 
home   from    Macedon,    as    liis    sole   booty,  th(^    library  of    Perseus ;  ' 

'  Plut.,  Paul.  A'.mil.,  4-'!.  and  Polyljiiis,  xxxiii.  8.  Thuiv  was  not  moans  to  pay  to  I'is  wife 
the  dowry  sUe  had  brounht  him,  and  il  bocamo  necessary  to  sell  land  for  tlie  purpose.  A  son  of 
I'aulus  -lEmilius,  Fabitis,  wrote  Ivinian  annals. 
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IScipio  Nasica,  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  the  most  upright  iiiau 
in  the  State,  and  liis  son  Corcnlum,  so  modest  that  he  refused  tlie 
title  of  imperator  \\\i\\  the  triumph,  and  so  influential   that  he   was 

able  thrice  to  postpone  that 
destruction  of  Carthage  upon 
which  Cato  was  determined : ' 
Calpurnius  Piso,  the  austere, 
surnamed  Friigi,  a  skilful 
orator,  a  valiant  leader,  a 
prof otmd  lawyer  and  writer  ;  - 
the  Sctevolas,  eminent  at  the 
Forum  and  the  bar  ;  ^  the  two 
La^liij  renowned  for  their  con- 
stancy in  frieudshii),  especially 
the  second,  surnamed  "  the 
Wise,"  who  was  the  friend 
of  Pacuvius  and  Terence, 
perhaps    also  their  guide  and 


Reader. ' 


counsellor 


:11c 


•onius,     the 
father    of    the    Gracchi,    and 
Serviliauus    and    Manlius,    who 


-■> 


the  i)aciticator  of  Spain ;  Fabius 
Itotli  punished  with  death  the  disorders  and  extortions  of  theii' 
sons ;  '^  lastly,  the  Tuberos,  of  the  iEliau  family,  who  held  four 
consulships  during  tliis  peiiod.  They  were  S(j  pdoi'  notwithstanding 
their    alliance    with     the     iEmilian     and     Cornelian     families,     that 


'  In  159,  the  censors  built  a  theatre  with  comfortable  seats  ;  Nasica  represented  it  was 
dangerous  to  public  manners  to  encourage  scenic  plays  too  much,  and  the  construction  of  the 
theatre  was  delayed  for  a  time. 

"  lie  composed  Memoirs  or  aimals  of  his  time. 

'^  Of  this  family  the  most  eminent  were  Publius,  the  consul  during  the  tribuneship  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus ;  Quintus,  the  guide  of  Uicero,  a  man  wlio  dared,  in  the  open  senate,  to  resist 
the  all  powerful  Sylla  ;  anotlier  Quintus,  son  of  Publius,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  greatest  orator 
among  lawyers,  the  greatest  lawyer  among  orators:  Cicero  relates  of  the  first  Quintus,  that 
buying  an  estate  one  day,  he  paid  100,000  sesterces  more  than  was  aslied,  because  he  considered 
the  price  insufiicient.     (de  Off.,  iii.  ].^.  | 

'  From  a  bas-relief  in  marble ;  a  man  reading,  a  lihcUii.':,  a  \  olume  formed  of  pages  of 
parchment  bound  as  our  books  are.  (Rich,  Greek  and  lliiman  Antiquities,  under  the  word 
Libellus.) 

'  The  province  of  Macedon  accu.sed  Silanus  of  extortion.  ManliiLS,  bis  fatlier,  jndgtd  in 
the  case,  banished  the  son  from  liis  presence,  and  when  the  latter,  in  bis  grief  and  despair, 
hanged  himself,  (lie  fatlier  refused  to  be  present  at  his  funeral.  (Livy,  iijw.,  liv.  ;  Val.  Max., 
V.  viii,  .3;  Cic,  de  Fin.  bun.,  i.  7.) 


Book  (oolumen).^ 
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sixteen  of  them  lit'ld  jointly  only  one  .small  house  und  farm  in 
the  Veiau  coimtry.  Qiiintiis  Tiibero,  the  son-in-law  of  Panlus 
iEmilius,  never  possessed  any  other  than 
earthenware  A'essels,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  silver  cup  given  him  by  the 
conqueror  of  Macedon.' 

But  the  grandest  figure  of  all  among 
these     illustrious     personages      is     Scipii) 
^milianus,      and      the      grandson,      by 
adoption,    of   Africanus.      Ilis   friendship 
for  Polybius  is    celebrated    in    antiquity. 
"  Our  intimacy,"  says  Polybius,    "  began   by  the  conversations  that 
we  had  together  in  respect  to  the  books  which  he  lent  me.     When 
the    Achieans    who    were    sum- 
moned to  Rome  were  dispersed 
tlirough  different  cities  of  Italy, 
iScipio    and   his   brother  Fabius 
urgently  desired  of    the    prietor 
that    I    should    be    allowed     to 
remain     with     them.    .   .   .  One 
day,    while   Fabius    was   absent 
at  the    Forum,   I    found  myself 
alone  with  -H^lmilianus,  who  said 
to     me     with     gentleness,    and 
blushing    as    he    spoke  :    '  "WHiy 
is  jt,  Polybius,  when  you  share 
the  same  table  with  my  brother 
and  myself,  you  always  adth-ess 
your  conversation  by  preference 
to  him  ?     Apparently  you  tliink 
me,    as    do    my    fellow-citizens, 

in(h)lent     and    idle,    because     1     am    not     devoted    to    legal    studies 
and    practice.     Why   shoultl    1    bi',    indeed,    when    all   men    say   that 


•c^ft. 


Silver  Cup.' 


'  Pliny,  Hist.  Xat.,  xxxiii.  50.  I'aiilii.s  .Emilius  ffave  to  him  as  liis  share  of  the  booty  five 
pounds  of  silver.  In  respect  to  all  these  eminent  men,  who  sought  to  blend  the  virtues  of  Home 
with  Greek  reflnemeut  and  elegance,  see  JI.  Ilinstiii's  mtere.sting  study,  Les  Homaing  a  Athhies. 

-  From  a  Pompeian  painting.  .V  manuscript  on  papyrus,  formed  by  pasting  together  pieces 
so  as  to  form  a  long  roll  (voliuiie/i),  which  the  reader  opened  as  he  read. 

'  Gulil  and  Kouer,  Das  Leben  der  Gricchen  und  Rnnwi;  p.  .569,  fig.  4(j2. 
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it  is  not  au  orator,  but  a  general  wIkhii  the  Seipios  should  furnish 
to  Konie.'  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  I  replied,  do  not 
believe  that  if  I  do  as  you  say  it  is  for  lack  of  esteem  towards 
you,  but  only  because  Fabius  is  the  elder  ;  moreover  I  greatly 
admiri!  your  sentiments  and  yoiu-  enthusiasm,  and  if  my  counsels 
can  in  any  way  aid  yoii  worthily  to  sustain  the  name  you  bear, 
I  beg  that  you  will  conimand  my  services.  Then  Scipio  taking 
me  by  the  hands  exclaimed :  '  Oh  when  shall  I  see  that  happy 
day  in  which,  free  from  all  engagements,  and  living  in  my  house, 
you  will  give  me  all  yom-  thoughts  1  I  shall  then  feel  mysell' 
worthy  of  my  ancestors.'"' 

Scipio  disposed  his  aifections  nobly  ;  another  of  his  friends  was 
Pantetius,  "the  Ehodian  Master,"  whose  philosophy,  softened  by 
Platonic  influence,  humanized  the  severities  of  the  Porch.  In  his 
judgment  vii-tue  was  the  greatest  good,  but  he  admitted  that  other 
forms  of  good  might  find  their  place  at  the  side  of  virtue,  and  he 
taught  his  illustrious  pupil  the  true  foundation  of  social  order : 
"  There  is  nothing  vii-tuous  which  is  not  useful,  and  all  which  is 
really  useful  is  virtuous."  " 

The  first  effect  of  this  noble  intercoiu'se  with  great  minds  was 
to  inspu-e  Scipio  with  a  love  for  serious  studies,  and  an  aversion 
for  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Eoman  youth.  Thus,  while 
Greece  and  Asia  were  infecting  Rome  with  therr  vices,  the  friend- 
ship of  Polybius  increased  in  Scipio  the  old  virtues  of  the 
Republic,  giving  them  a  more  elevated  tone ;  and  while  the 
spii-it  of  rapine  was  invading  Rome,  Scipio  astonished  his  fellow 
citizens  by  his  indifference  towards  money,  the  great  problems  of 
the  city's  welfare  and  of  the  life  of  man  filling  that  noble  mind. 

These  vu'tuesof  ^Emilianus  even  won  the  esteem  of  Cato,  who, 
hoping  to  find  in  him  the  desti-oyer  of  Carthage,  was  willing  for 
the  moment  to  lay  aside  his  hatred  of  the  Seipios.  "  That  man 
alone,"  he  said  of  ^milianus,  applying  to  him  a  verse  of  Horner^ — 
"  that  man  alone  has  sense ;  others  flit  like  shadows."  We  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  his  military  services,  his  efforts  to  restore 
discipline,  and  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage. 

'  Polybius,  xxxii.  9. 
=  Cic,  de  Off.,  iii.  6. 

■*   [otOf   TTETTI^lTai,   TOt   Ct   (TKiai  ai(T<TOl'<Ti.J 
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A  few  years  lator,  when  seut  into  the  East  to  rcnulatc  the  affairs 
of  nations  and  dispose  of  crowais  at  his  will,'  he  exhibited  at 
those  voluptuous  courts  a  proud  simplicity  of  life.  Tie  had  with 
him  Pana>tius  the.  i)hilosopher  ;  perhaps  Polyhius,  and  Hvc  slaves 
only ;  but  at  his  approach,  kings 
descended  from  their  chariots ; 
and  Ptolemy  I'hyscon  forgot 
his  effeminacy  and  his  claims  to 
divine  honours.  "The  Alex- 
andrians," said  Scipio  to  Pante- 
tius,  "  owe  us  at  least  this,  that 
they  have  once  seen  their  king 
walking." 

On  his  return  he  was  elected 
censor  by  the  people,  who  refused 
for  his  sake  the  haughty  Claudius. 
Into  this  office  Scipio  desii'ed  to 
bring  a  salutary  severity.  Put 
he  was  defeated  in  all  his  efforts 
by  the  weakness  of  ]\Iummius, 
his  colleague,  and  in  allusion 
to  this,  he  said  to  the  people 
that  he  would  have  justified 
their  coniidence  if  he  had  had, 
or  if  he  had  not  had,  a  col- 
league. To  preserve  the  early 
Poman  vii-tues,  simi)licity,  dis- 
cipline, and  at  the  same  time  to 

honour  the  new  Muses,  even  so  far  as  perhaps  to  have  aided  the 
poet  Terence,  were  the  aims  of  Scipio  ^Emiliamis.  Around  him 
were  gathered  a  gi'oup  of  friends  who  shared  in  his  pursuits, — the 
Fannii,  of  whom  one  gave  his  name  to  the  first  suinj)tuary  law, 
and  the  other  was  an  eloquent  adversary  of  the  Gracchi ;  ^  Sem- 
})ronius  Asellio,  author  of    a  history   of    the  war  against  Numautia, 

'  'Etti  to  KarafTTiiaaaOai  rac  Kara  riiV  oiKovfth'tii'  f^amXtiat;^  'ii'a  touj  Trpoat'iKovatv  ^yxftpi<rOifi<jtv. 
(I'olyb.,  Fi:  Mat.,  77.) 

^  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  9.  A  ihird  C  Fnniiius  Sirabu,  SDii-in-lnw  of  L.-clius,  wrote  annals  which 
M.  Brutus  abridged.     (Appianus.  Iberica,  67  ;  Cic,  de  Rep.,  i.  12  ;  de  Amic,  1.) 

'  Roux,  Hcrcuhmum  et  Pumpci,  vol.  iv.  pi.  (i.'i.     From  a  I'ompeiaii  painting,  in  wliicli  the 


Mars.' 
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where  he  had  served  as  legionary  tribune  ;  the  higli-iiiinded 
Eutilius  Eiifus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  and  ]ii«  o^^'n  memoirs, 
the  former  in  Greek,  the  latter  in  Latin  ;  the  historian  C'telius 
Antipater,^  Tubero  his  nephew,  and  his  friend  the  wise  Lselius  to 
whom  Cicero  attributes  such  noble  words  in  his  treatise  fk  Amicitia.- 

13ut  th;it  which  distinguishes  ^Emilianus  from  all  the  Eomans 
of  his  time,  is  an  elevation  of  mind  till  then  unlaiown  to  the 
]-apacious  and  rude  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mars.  He  who  had 
wept  over  Carthage  w^as  struck  with  the  fatal  revolutions  of  empii-cs, 
and  was  anxious  about  the  future  of  Eome.  When  at  the  close  of 
the  lustrum,  the  herald,  according  to  custom,  prayed  the  gods  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  Eome  more  prosperous  and  greater  :  "  Eonie 
is  fortunate  enough  and  great  enough,"  he  cried,  "let  us  ask  the 
gods  no  more  than  to  preserve  her  where  she  now  is  ! "  He  well 
measui-ed  the  dangers  which  surrounded  the  Eepublic,  surveying 
with  an  anxious  eye  the  slow  decomposition  going  on  in  morals, 
institutions,  and  even  in  the  people  itself.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
been  able  to  arrest  it.  Cicero  believed  so,  and  the  title  that 
uEmilianus  later  accepted,  of  Patron  of  the  Italians,"  the  attempt 
made  by  his  friend  La3lius  during  the  former's  consulship  to  call 
for  a  partition  of  the  pviblic  lands,^  show  that  he  would  have 
attacked  abuses  with  no  timid  hand. 

Tiberius,  says  Plutarch,  did  no  more  than  take  up  the 
projects  which  Scipio  had  commenced.  What  then  were  these 
designs  ?  Cicero,  always  so  faithful  in  his  Dialogues  to  the 
character  of  his  speakers,'  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio  the 
eulogium  of  a  balanced  monarchy,  a  mixed  government  where 
king,  nobles,  and  people  harmoniously  work  together.''  Elsewhere 
he    mentions    that    "  the    favouiite    book    of    .ZEmilianus    w^as    the 


foniiidable  diviuity  of  tliL-  Komans  is  represented  with  an  air  of  graceful  delicacy.  See  in 
\ul.  i.  ]).  77,  upon  a  coin,  a  head  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  a  very  different  aspect. 

'  This  author  was  a  friend  of  Lselius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Ilisturii  of  the  Punic  War. 
(Cic,  Orat.,  09.) 

^  C.  Laelius  Sapiens  was  the  son  of  C.  Lselius,  the  friend  and  brother-in-arms  of  .\fricanus. 

■'  App.,  Bell,  civ.,  i.  19. 

'  Plut.,  Tilj.  Gi:,  S.  "  Tiberius  would  have  succeeded,"  he  said,  ■■  if  Scipio  bad  chanced  to 
be  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  he  proposed  his  first  law." 

'  He  himself  speaks  of  the  care  he  takes  to  draw  faitliful  portraits.  Of.  his  letter  to 
Atticus  on  Varro  and  Scfevola. 

"   l)c  Iti'ji.,  i.  ;W  :  Eji.  n<l  Quint.,  i,  1. 
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Cijropcedia  [of  Xenophon],  a  work  in  which  are  oinitted  none  of 
the  duties  of  an  active  and  moderate  government ;  "  but  this  book 
is  the  ideal  picture  of  a  royalty  absolute  though  benevolent.'  Did 
Scipio  then  think,  a  hundred  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
empire,  that  Rome  could  save  herself  only  by  abandoning  lier 
liberty  ?  Again  we  find  the  confused  notion  of  some  great  change 
necessary  to  save  the  State,  in  that  passage  in  the  Dreum  of 
Scipio,  where  Africanus  says  to  his  grandson  :  "  The  entire  vStatc; 
will  turn  towards  thee ;  the  senate,  all  good  men,  the  allies,  th(i 
Latins  will  place  on  thee  only  their  last  hoi^e,  .and,  as  dictator, 
thoii  wilt  regenerate  the  Republic  if  thou  canst  escape  the  impious 
hands  of  thy  kindred."  Then  he  shows  to  him  beyond  all  worlds, 
in  the  midst  of  the  divine  harmony  of  the  celestial  spheres,  a  place 
brilliant  with  stars  and  glowing  with  light,  where  imder  the  eye  of 
God,  they  who  have  saved  or  exalted  their  country  enjoy  immortal 
felicity.  "It  is  from  heaven  that  come,"  he  says,  "it  is  to  heaven 
that  return,  devoted  leaders  and  saviours  of  nations.  There  is  the 
true  life.  Thy  life  is  only  death  ;  train  thy  immortal  soul  by  the 
most  serious  labours ;  above  all,  keep  M^atch  over  thy  country's  safety. 
Unhappily  Scipio  could  not  always  be  at  the  helm  to  guide 
his  country.  He  was  far  away  at  the  gates  of  Numantia  when  th(> 
revolution  Imrst  forth ;  upon  his  return  Rome  had  already  entered 
upon  those  paths  of  blood  and  violence  whence  there  was  no 
return,  and  where  he  himself  found  his  death.  It  was  because  all 
men,  himself  perhaps  excepted,  closed  their  c^yes  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  none  thought  of  seeking  means  to  am(>ud 
it.^  Like  those  old  senators  who  in  their  curule  chairs  awaited, 
motionless  and  dignified,  the  entrance  of  the  Gauls,  so  the 
Scajvolas,  the  Calpurnii,  and  the  Tuberos,  believed  they  wc>re  doing 
enough  for  their  country  in  giving  her  the  example  of  a  spotless 
life,  and  ready  to  di(%  but  incapable  of  fighting,  virtue  suff(>red 
the  evil  days  to  draw  near  without  action.  For  the  most  part 
Stoics,  they  were  better  able  to  suffer  than  to  act ;  as  jurisconsults 
tlu^y    remained     attached    to     the    old     system,     and     did     not     see 

'  For  Cicero  tho  foiisiilar  olHcc  ropresoiiteil  roynlly.  Wo  sliiill  .sec  him  .seelc  lo  o.<lal)li,*li 
tlmt  oquilibrium  between  clas,se.s  in  the  lioiiian  .State. 

^  Tn  Cicero's  <ln  Tivpuhlica,  Tya^liu.i  also  is  iii<ligiiaiil  against  I'lihero  ami  Scx'vola,  hecaii.sc 
ihcy  are  more  occupied  with  llie  apparition  of  two  suns  in  the  slcy  than  with  the  ilangurou.^ 
cnnrlition  of  the  RepMhlic. 
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that    the    State    had    need    of    violent    remedies    which    only    new 
legislation  could  afford. 

We  will  not  apologize  for  this  long  examination  of  the  morbid 
phenomena  and  the  recuperative  forces  which  the  Roman  republic 
exhibits  after  the  great  wars  were  over.  The  moral  revolution  we 
have  been  considering  is  more  important  than  details  of  battles, 
for  it  explains  in  advance  the  political  revolution  whose  sanguinary 
phases  for  a  hundred  years  we  are  now  to  follow.  These  changes 
going  on  silently  in  nations  arc  like  those  which  occur  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Here  reefs  are  slowly  rising  out  of  the 
depths  and  coming  near  the  surface,  and  mighty  ships  shall  pre- 
sently strike  where  once  there  was  deep  water ;  there,  beneath  the 
moving  current  of  liuinan  affairs  are  born  and  developed  new 
needs — reefs  upon  wliich  old  institutions  shall  be  shipwrecked  when 
the  pilots  are  not  experienced  enough  to  see  the  danger  and 
avoid  it. 

'  Colossal  bust  in  tlie  Ijouvre,  bearino'  on  the  two  sides  of  llif  hebiiPl  tln'  slie-wolf  snckliiii;- 
llii>  founders  of  Home.     (No.  166  of  tlie  t'larac  t-atalon-iie.) 


liome  i>eified. 


CIIArTER    XXXVIII. 

THE   GRACCHI. 

1. — First  Eevolt  of  Slaves. 

THE  last  century  (if  tho  Eonian  republic  witnessed  hnt  tlii-ee 
great  wars ;  those  against  the  Cimbri,  ^lithridates,  and  tlie 
Gaiils.  At  the  same  time,  no  period  in  her  history  was  more 
sanguinary,  for  dnring  that  entire  centnry  the  I^omans  ceased 
scarcely  for  a  day  to  tnrii  their  arms  one  against  anetlier.  The 
conquerors  of  tlie  W(ii-ld  now  cut  each  (ithei's  throats  to  determine 
who  should  enjoy  the  spoils. 

These  civil  wars  wer(>  complicated  still  fnrther  by  nnlooked  for 
incidents  :  the  snbjeets  joined  in  their  masters'  (piarrels.  Each 
oppressed  class,  even  the  slave,  had  its  day  of  lilxn'ty  and  ven- 
geance— strange  and  savage  satui-nalia  whieli  ended  by  effacing 
privileges,  levelling  ecmditions,  coufnsing  ideas,  until  a  new  spirit, 
a  new  world,  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  old  idtnis  and  old 
institutions. 

To  the  heroism  of  youth  had  succeeded  th(>  ambition  of  mature 
yeai's.  Instead  of  great  parties,  there  were  only  great  m(>n 
who  unconsciously  and  often,  in  spite  of  their  crimes,  served  the 
cause  of  humanity.  More  and  more,  Rome's  spirit  and  her 
people  were  to  disappear,  and  this  tide  constantly  bringing  to  her 
Forum  and  her  senatcvhouse  new  men  and  new  ideas,  in  its  n^tiux 
will  presently  bear  far  away,  even  to  the  Plains  of  Thessaly, 
Macedon,  and  Africa,  those  of  her  chiefs  who  had  ceased  to  be 
ashamed  to  appeal  to  arms.  The  Gracchi,  pacific  though  revolu- 
tionary, will  fight  and  die,  as  did  the  tribunes  of  an  earlier  day, 
upon  the  ('a])itol  and  tlie  Aventiue.  But  for  theii'  battlefield 
Marius  and  Sylla  will  take  Italy  ;  fVesar  and  Pomiieius.  the  whole 
Roman  world. 
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Three  great  names,  the  Gracchi,  Marius,  and  Ca?sar,  mark  three 
great  divisions  in  the  history  of  the  last  eeuturj-  of  the  Eepnblic. 
All  three  are  vanquished ;  Marius  by  his  vacillation,  the  Gracchi 
and  Cfesar  by  assassination,  and  the  nobles  triumph.  But  for  every 
adversary  Avho  falls  they  sec  more  enemies  arise,  and  the  d(>bate 
become  hotter.  In  the  early  struggle,  they  had  for  opponents  only 
the  plebeians,  now  there  is  the  great  crowd  of  the  oppressed,  the 
poor  of  Eome,  the  Italians,  slaves,  provincials.  At  every  thirty 
years  interval,  they  rise  in  insurrection,  Saturninus  and  Ginna 
respond  to  the  Gracchi;  to  the  insurrection  at  Fregella?,  the  Social 
war;  to  Eunus,  Athenion,  and  the  complaints  of  the  provinces, 
the  revolt  of  the  East  under  Mithi'i dates,  and  of  the  West  imder 
Sertorius.  All  of  these,  it  is  true,  Avere  crushed  by  Sylla  and  his 
lieutenants ;  but,  if  they  did  not  each  gain  his  cause,  still  they 
were  fighting  to  gain  a  single  master,  and  the  revolution,  re- 
placing by  a  monarchy  the  dominion  of  the  nobles,  was  in  part 
their  work. 

The  time  following  the  second  Punic  war  had  prepared  the 
destruction  of  republican  liberty  ;  the  century  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Actium  completed  its  ruin,  and  brought  forth,  amid  un- 
utt(>,rable  pangs,  royalty,  and  with  it  public  peace,  which  was,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  empire's  ransom. 

Of  the  oppressed,  those  who  took  arms  first  were  those  who 
were  suffering  most;  the  revolt  of  the  Sicilian  slaves  opened  this 
era  (if  blood. 

The  ancient  world  despised  industry.  At  the  present  day, 
th(>  struggle  with  nature  lias  assumed  such  proportions  that  it 
demands  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  miiid,  and  industry  is,  so  to 
speak,  spii-itualized,  while,  in  having  for  its  aim,  not  the  greater 
luxury  and  license  of  the  few,  but  the  conrfort  of  all,  it  has 
justified  its  power,  and  successfully  ennobled  labour.  The  ancients 
knew  no  other  arts  than  eloquence  and  war;  in  a  word  to  act 
upon  man  by  speech  or  by  force  of  arms,  but  never  upon  the 
external  world,  Avhich  their  frugality  disdained  or  from  A\'hich 
thi-y  required  only  the   coarsc^r  pleasures.'      The  two   oracles   of   the 

'  Tims    llii'V    li-iiiied    lions,   tiger.s,   stiig.<,   and    oslriclii's    id   ilvnw   cliavicils    in    tlir    arrna 
(Mciiilaifjiic,    C/iiijitrr   iipiiii    Cixichex)  ;    lliov   cxliiliiliMl    rlrplianis  dancini;    on    llii'   tifjlil    rope 
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wisdom  of  autiqiiity,  Cicero'  and  Aristotle  said:  "To  slaves  belong 
all  those  occupations  which  require  the  exercise  of  physical 
strength ;  to  citizens,  those  which  demand  the  employment  of  the 
mental  powers,  excepting  only  war,  to  defend  the  city,  and  agri- 
culture to  g'iye  it  food."  "  There  is  something  grand  in  this 
theory,  but  unfortunately  it  degrades  [mechanical]  laboui'  by  sepa- 
rating it  frojn  intellect  and  from  liberty ;  it  throws  into  idleness 
and  sedition  the  man  of  free  condition  who  is  poor,  and  making 
the  slave  only  a  machine  ^  with  a  human  frame,  it  creates  all  the 
dangers  of  slavery. 

The  contempt  of  the  citizen  for  the  slave  in  every  city, 
appeared  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  scorn  Avith  which  tlie  warrior 
nations  regarded  the  working  nations,  and  the  old  world  without 
a  law  of  nations,  or  any  genci'al  policy,  was  but  a  bloody  arena 
where  the  industrious  were  always  the  conquered.  Athens  fell 
under  the  blows  of  Sparta.  Miletus  and  Phocaea  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  Persians ;  Tyre  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  ;  Tarentum, 
Syracuse,  and  grandest  of  all,  Carthage,  by  the  Eomaus.  The 
reason  is  apparent ;  these  cities  having  converted  their  citizens  into 
rich  voluptuaries  or  timid  artisans,  were  obliged  to  entrust  their 
defence  to  mercenary  soldiers,  who  could  not  stand  against  the 
national  troops  of  the  warrior  nations.  When  the  latter  saw  in- 
dustry everywhere  the  companion  of  weakness,  they  held  in  supreme 
disdain    the    practice   of    the    useful    arts,    and  the   poorest   amongst 


(Cuviei',  Hist.,  des.  sc.  not.,  i.  2.34)  ;  they  fatteued  for  the  \&h\c  the  peacock,  the  crane,  the 
iloniiousc,  even  snails ;  they  practised  pisciculture  and  tlie  artilicial  fecundation  of  tisli  ;  but 
if  there  was  in  all  this  much  for  tlieir  pleasures,  there  was  uotliiug  for  tlieir  common  utility 
(Isid.,  Geoffrey  Saint  Ililaire.) 

'  Even  in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  the  slave  represented  evil,  and  he  thus  defines  the  master's 
authority  :  Domhii  scrvtiK  ita  fatiydnt ,  ut  opiima  pars  animi,  id  est  ffi)ni:iitia,  \^futiyat~\  (•jiigdeni 
animi  t-itiosas  imhecillasque  jmrfex,  ut  libidines,  ut  irucimdiati,  ut  pcrturbationcs  cnderas 
(S.  August.,  Contra  Julianmn  I'elai/ianum,  iv.  12,  61.) 

'•'  Aristotle  wi-itcs :  "  It  is  niiUiifcst  that  some  are  nat  urally  free,  and  ol hers  naturally  slaves, 
and  that,  for  the  latter,  slavery  is  as  useful  as  it  is  just."  {Pulit.,  I.  i.  4.)  Plato  accepts  slavery 
as  an  existing  condition,  but  he  does  not  justify  it.  [So  does  the  New  Testament.]  In  his 
ideal  Hepuhlic,  tlu're  are  no  slaves,  but  in  liis  Laws  he  is  pitiless  towards  them.  Upon  the 
question  of  slaves,  see  Wallon's  Histoire  de  I'esclavage  dans  rantiquiti.  This  work  is  the 
best  authority  upon  tlie  subject. 

^  The  Aquilian  law  made  no  distinction  between  the  .slave  and  cattle :  he  who  killed  a 
labouring  ox,  or  a  slave,  paid  to  the  owner  a  sum  equal  to  the  highest  price  at  which  the  beast 
or  the  man  had  that  year  been  sold.  (Gaius,  iii.  §  210.)  Servile  caput  nullum  jus  habet.  {Diy., 
iv.  5,  3,  §  1.) 

VOL.  n.  cc 
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tliem  could  hardly  resign  himself  to  seek  in  industry  a  resource 
against  want,  and  only  the  slaves  and  the  freedmen  had  the  pains, 
as  well  as  the  profits,  of  labour. 

In  the  time  of  simple  and  frugal  manners,  Eomc  had  few 
slaves ;  as  wants  increased  with  luxiu'y  more  hands  were  needed, 
and  war  abimdantly  supplied  the  market,  the  captive  being  by 
right    a    slave,   e.v  jure  gentium}       We    have    seen    what   number   of 


Syi-ac-iist'.     Temple  of  Minerva  tninsfonued  into  a  Church  (p.  38")).- 

slaves  Paulus  iEmilius,  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  ^Emilianus  sold. 
Later,  Marias  sent  to  the  public  market  140,()0<»  C'imbri  and 
Ambroues.  In  u  single  city  •'  Cicero  derived  in  fi^•e  days  from  the 
sale  of  prisoners,  a  sum  equal  to  about  £1(»(),U(M).  Tompey  and 
Csesar  boasted  of  having  sold  or  slain  2,000, UOU  men.''     In  time  of 


'  Dig.,  i.  .5,  .5,  §  1.     In  the  camps  of  Lucullus,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachma!.     (Plut., 
Luc,  14.) 

^  Saverio  Cavallari,  Moiium.  delhi  Sicilia,  for.  xi. 

=■  Ad  Att.  v.  20. 

■■  Pliny,  Hist.  Nrtf.,  vii.  27  :   Plut.,  Ca-.s.,  11).     I'lequelilly  a  war  between   two  rival  cities 
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peace,  a  slave-trade  was  carried  ou,  uut  onl}'  by  the  pirates  who 
covered  the  seas,  but  by  the  legions  and  consuls.  Popilius  Lienas 
carried  off  at  one  time  10,00(1  Statielli,  and  Cassius,  thousands  of 
iiiouutaineers.  In  modern  times, 
thanks  at  least  to  the  aristocracy 
of  colom-,  the  negro  alone  has 
occasion  to  fear  being  enslaved. 
Formerly,  possession  was  title  ; 
violence  secured  riglit.  Women, 
children,  men,  were  kidnapped  in 
the  cities  and  (in  tlic  highways  ;  ^ 
for  the  hviman  being  was  then 
tile  principal  couuiiodity  in  the 
market.  IIow  many  eminent  men 
in  those  days  fell  into  slavery,  to 
speak  only  of  Plato,  Diogenes, 
and  Terence  !  -  The  city's  law  no 
longer  recognized  the  citizen 
Avliom  force  had  deprived  of  his 
liberty  ;  he  remained  in  the  eye 
of  that  law,  marked,  even  after 
his  enfranchisement,  with  an  in- 
delible stain,  and  if  he  sought  to 
I'ecover  his  rights,  he  must  return 
into  the  city  secretly,  so  that  the 
law    might    accept    his    excuse    of 

absence,''  and  if  his  wife  had  re-married,  the  second  imion  remained 
valid. 

In   default  of    war  and  piracy,   regular    commerce  supplied    the 

would  I'iiil  by  the  sale  cm  max«e  of  the  population  of  the  vanquished.  Tliu.s  Sicyon  sold  all  the 
iuhaljitants  of  Pallene  ;  Thebes,  t,hose  of  Platiea ;  Alexander,  those  of  Thebes ;  Demetrius, 
those  of  Mantiuea ;  Rome,  lastly,  those  of  Capua,  Numantia,  Corinth,  Carthage.  (De  Saint- 
Paul,  IH^c.  mir  l'e«clm\,  p.  71.) 

'  Cic.,^wo  Cluent.,  7.     This  was  so  common  lliat  many  old  comedies  are  founded  upon  it. 

-  We  may  add  Pbaedo,  the  friend  of  Socrates  and  tbe  founder  of  the  school  of  Elea,  ^sop, 
Pbiiedrus,  Andronicus,  Griphon,  the  teacher  of  Cicero  ;  C.  Melissus,  tbe  creator  of  the  Octa\ian 
library  ;  and  most  of  tbe  eminent  grammarians  quoted  by  Suetonius. 

'  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  Xo.  554  of  the  t'larac  eiitalogne.  Tliis  negro,  dressed  in  striped 
material,  is  a  very  valuable  specimen  of  polychromatic  sculptiu'e. 

'  This  was  tbe  right  of  ".secret  return."  (l)i</.,  xli.\.  15;  Test.,  s.  v.  Pustliminium :  I'lut., 
Qiuest.  Rom.,  5.) 

cc2 
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Gold  coin  of  Paiiticapseum. 


market  with  slaves.  Surrounded  by  a  bolt  of  barbarous  nations, 
the  Eoman  world  found,  like  the  slave-traders  ujion  the  African 
coast,  a  host  of  petty  chiefs  ready  to  sell  their  prisoners,  or  in  case 
of  need,  theii-  subjects.  From  the  remote  parts  of  Gaul,  Germany, 
and    the    lands    of    the    Scythians,    came    down    incessantly    to   the 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean  long  files  of 
chained  barbarians,  broxight  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Marseilles,  of  Panticapfeum, 
Phanagoria  and  Dioscmias.  There  came 
even  Britons.'  A  proof  of  the  extent  and 
activity  of  this  traffic  is  that  the  Germans, 
whose  frontier  the  legions  had  not  yet  touched,  were  so  numerous 
in  the  army  of  the  gladiators  that  they  formed  a  division  apart. 
A  little  money,  stuffs,  weapons,  or  the  article  most  needed- — in 
Thrace  and  Afiica,  salt  ;  in  Gaul,  wine — were  the  objects  of 
exchange.  Among  the  Gauls,  says  Diodorus,  for  the  cup,  you 
get  the  cup-bearer.'  Utica  and  Egypt  fm-nished  negroes  ;  Alex- 
andria, grammarians  ;  the  marts  of 
Sidou  and  Cyjirus,  those  intelligent, 
docile,  corrupt  Asiatics,  prized  as 
house-servants  ;  Greece,  her  handsome 
boys  and  girls  ;  Epii'us  and  lUyria, 
good  shepherds ;  Germany,  Gaul  and 
Thi-ace,  gladiators ;  Cappadocia,  vigorous 
The  S^Daniards  had  a  bad  name ;  they  were 
said  to  be  inclined  to  murder  and  suicide.  All  the  barbaric  world, 
all  the  conquered  nations  were  thus  represented  in  the  ergastulu  of 
Italy  ;  and  Spartacus  was  able  to  divide  his  companies  into  the  Gallic, 
Thi'aciau,  Germanic,  etc.  In  Sicily,  the  Asiatics  and  Syrians  were 
in  the  majority.  The  latter  especially  were  the  insolvent  debtors, 
ruined  men,  or  those  sold  by  their  fathers  or  theii-  princes  to  pay 
the  tax,  often  men  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  save  theii- 
families.*     If  we  remember  that  in  the  provinces  the  rate  of  interest 


Coin  of  Plianagoria.^ 

but  stupid  labom-ers. 


'  Qixaho,  passim. 

-  Head  of  Pan ;  reverse,  HAN.  a  prifBu  holding  a  spear-head. 
'  V.  xvii.  25. 

*  Head  of  Bacchus ;  reverse,  a  quiver  and  the  city's  monogram.   Bronze  coin  of  Phanagoria. 
°  Children  exposed  by  their  parents  belonged  to  those  who  took  them  in.   There  were  slave- 
growers  ;  Cato  and  Crassus  did  not  disdain  this  means  of  gain  (Plut.,  Cat.  maj.,  32  ,■  Crass.,  2.) 
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was  as  high  as  48  per  cent.,  that  the  publicans  intrusted  with  the 
collection  of  taxes  committed  frightful  exactions,  we  shall  under- 
stand how  entire  populations  might  be  sold  to  liberate  cities, 
provinces,  or  kings.  "When  Marius  sought  aid  from  the  king  of 
Bithynia,  Nicomedes  replied :  "  Your  publicans  have  left  me  nothing 
but  old  men  and  children."  ' 

Thus  were  gathered  in  city  aud  country  houses  an  incredible 
number  of  slaves :  Cato  of  Utica,  eminent  for  his  simplicity,  had 
not  less  than  fifteen  to  attend  him  in 
the  country  ;  Damophilus,  an  obscm-e 
landowner  in  vSicily,  had  400  ;  and  the 
Eoman  merchant  estaldished  at  Utica,'^ 
Demetrius,  a  freedman  of  Pompey,  had 
enough  to  compose  armies.''  Pompey  raised 
300  horsemen  from  his  shepherds,  and 
Caesar's  familia  was  so  numei'ous  that  more 
than  once  it  made  the  senate  tremble. 
Claudius  Isidorus  complained  that  the  civil 
wars  had  left  him  but  4,11G.  Scaurus, 
who  erected  a  theatre  supported  by  3G0 
columns,  and  adorned  with  3,000  statues, 
and  large  enough  to  accommodate  80,000 
spectators,  had  it  is  said  8,000  ;  ^  and 
Atheufeus  represents  certain  private  in- 
dividuals as   possessing   1^0,000.'' 

An    unnatural    condition    can    be  main- 
tained   oulv    by    unnatural    laws.       To    crush    down   into    servitude, 


Tliraciiin  Gliuliatnr. 


'  l)iod.,  fragm.  of  book  xxxvi.  3. 

^  Plut.,  iu  Cat.     Died.,  V.  xvii.  2.5.     Plut.,  Cat.,  OS. 

'  This  Demetrius  left  his  patron  4000  talents,  or  .€S00,000.     ( Pint.,  Pomp..  -1^ 

■'  This  M.  yEmilius  Scaurus  was  son-in-law  to  Sylla. 

■'  From  a  terra-cotla  lamp.     (Rich,  Greek  and  lioinnn  AiitiqtdtieK,  at  tlie  word  Thra.r.) 

"Of.  Plut.,  in  Crojis.;  Suet.,  Jul.;  Sen.,  de  Tra7ir/.,  S;  Pliny,  lUif.  Nat.,  xx.xiii^  47. 
Orgetorix,  a  Helvetian  chief,  liad  lO.OOO  slaves.  {Cxs.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.  4.)  In  the  question  of 
the  number  of  slaves,  Al.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  takes  part  with  AI.  Letronne,  against  the  school  of 
Vossius,  and  of  Saint-Paul.  That  Athenseus  may  have  given  an  exaggerated  estimate,  espe- 
cially for  yEgina,  tluit  the  ^wpUwuc  of  Strabo  (book  xiv.  p.  666),  for  Delos  must  not  he  taken 
literally,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  and  the  more  since  Strabo  says  simply  :  "  What  encouraged 
the  pirates  to  capture  free  people  was  tlie  fact  tliat  they  found  at  Delos,  a  rich  connnercial place, 
a  nuuket  capable  of  receiving  and  despatching  in  one  day  many  tliousan<ls  of  slaves."  lie 
doe.s  not  say  that  (his  was  done  every  day.  liut  passages  in  Seneca  [de  dementia,  i.  25),  in 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  .\xxiii.  (>).  in  Pliitnrcli.  and  elsewhere,  do  not  appear  to  me  so  easy  to  explain 
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into  misery,  aud  often  into  infamy,  tlie  man  oneo  free,  a  warrior, 
a  chief  even,  whom  war  had  enchained,  needed  a  pressnre  which 
must  be  made  stronger,  the  more  energetic  was  the  moral  resist- 
ance. Hence  that  severity  towards  the  slave,  and  those  laws  of 
blood,  "the  black  code"  of  antiquity:  '   "  Xo  leisure  for  the  slave," 

said  Aristotle  ;  ^  "  Let 
■Si^^F  liim    sleep    or    work," 

"^~"^"  "  added  C'ato.     It  would 

not    do    to    give    Iiim 
time  to  think.    Others, 
J    to  restrain  them  through 
hunger,   fed   them    in- 
sufficiently.     "Do  not 
l_^    take,"  was  the  prudent 
^    advice     uf     the     day, 
M    "  slaves    from    a    free 


nwMv.  Moreover  the  fact  itself 
of  theiiiiici'iitration of  pvoperl y 
i?i  a  few  liaiids  In-inu--*  witli  it 
tieeessarily  tlie  coiioeiiti-atioii 
also  of  the  itistniments of  culti- 
Tation.  On  the  other  hand, the 
rich  beino-  few  in  number,  and 
the  middle  class  being  de- 
stroyed, we  cannot  reckon  from 
the  number  of  slaves  held  by 
an  Ovidius  or  a  Crassus  how 
large  was  the  actual  number  in 
the  Roman  world.  It  is  an 
insoluble  problem. 

'  In  Plant  us  {Mil.  glorios., 
ii.  It.  19. 20),  a  slave  says:  S^o 
crucem    futurriin    miki   sepul- 
criim;  ibi  mei  sunt  mrijores  sifi,  pater,  avon,  proavus,  ahavos. 

-  Ov  ff^oAi)  ^owXoic  (Arist.,  Pol.,  vii.  8V  In  Italy  there  were  only  ten  holidays,  that  is  to 
say  days  of  rest,  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  quite  enoug-h,  says  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus,  in 
order  tliat  such  marks  of  humanity  may  render  the  slaves  docile.  Later,  Collumella,  (ii.  12,  9) 
counted  forty-five  days  of  festivals,  or  of  rain,  and  therefore  of  enforced  rest  :  but  we  have 
.seen  that  C'ato  aud  others  knew  how  to  utilise  even  the  holidays,  and  the  rainy  days  as  well. 
At  the  beg-iiining-  of  the  third  century  fif  the  Christian  era,  Tertullian  (df  liioli.^.  14)  remarks 
that  the  pagans  had  not  the  fifty  days  of  joy  (Sundays)  of  the  Christians. 

'  Canina,  la  Prima  parte  della  na  Appia,  t.  ii.  pi.  x.\.  This  tomb,  situated  upon  the 
Appian  Way,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  mile-stone,  is  not  that  of  Demetrius,  the  rich  freed- 
man  of  Pompey,  but  was  that  of  a  member  of  his  family  not  however  to  he  determined,  even  by 
Borghese,  owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  inscription.  "\Ve  give,  from  Canina,  the  re.slored  tomb, 
in  order  to  .show  how  closelv  our  funeral  monuments  imitate  those  of  the  ancients. 


Tomb  of  a  Freedman  of  Pompius  (p.  389).^ 
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nation  ;  tliey  iire  too  dangerous  ;  liavo  but  a  few  from  any  one 
nation  that  they  may  not  conspire  together,  for  as  many  slaves  as  a 
man  has,  so  many  enemies  has  he  ;  si^eak  to  them  in  monosyllables, 
t(i  keep  them  at  a  distance;  treat  them  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts; 
and  render  th(Mn  twenty  times  more  servile  by  freqnent  lashes."  ' 
They  were  spoken  of  as   "the   chained  people,"  ferratile  genus'} 

The  master  had  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  him,  ^'lUv 
necisqtie  potestatem}  For  a  slight  offence,  for  a  caprice  of  the 
master,  the  slave  died  nnder  tli(^  rod,  upon  a  cross,  crushed 
bcitween  t^'o  mill-stones,  or  abandoned  upon  the  bare  ground, 
with  feet  and  liands,  and  nose  and  lips  cut  off;  or  Imng  in  the  air 
upon  fiiur  iron  hooks  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  If,  to 
axcnii'c  his  long-sufferings  a  slave  killcnl  liis  master,  upon  his 
conf'essi(iU  all  his  companions  also  perished  by  tortures.'  If  th(\v 
were  not  in  fact  his  accoinpliccs,  tliey  were  so  in  intention,  and 
in  anj'  case,  they  were  guilty  in  tliat  tliey  liad  not  protected  their 
master.  Pollio,  tlie  favourite  of  Augustus,  caused  slav(>s  to  lie 
thrown  living'  to  tlie  eels.'  Augustus  himself  crucified  one  who 
had  killed  and  eaten  a   finliting  ([uail." 

If  to  (>sca]ic  these  tortures  and  suliterranean  pi'isous,"  and  the 
ever-ready  whip  of  the  executioner (V'^/v^yv'/rs) 
the  shive  became  a  fugitive  and  tied  to 
the  moimtains,  he  was  huntiMl  as  a  wild 
beast,  and  easily  r(!Cognized  l)y  Ids  shaven 
head,  his  scarred  back,  his  an.kles  lacerated 
by  IIk'  fetters,  and  by  the  words  liranded 
on  his  forehead,  perhaps  the  nain(>  of  liis  I'l,,- \\  hin  ,,f  the /oy^/vV-." 
owner,  perhaps,  "  I  am  a  fugitive,  a  thief," 
or    possiblv    some    favourite    s(>ntenc(>    of     liis     master.''       On     bcinj;' 

'  Tntidpm  hiiMcf  rxni'  r/uof  serra.i.  (Senera,  lip.,  47.)  Omn's  hrriix  srrrii.<<  mimoxiiUahiix. 
ICrasniiis,  Ada;/.,  2."!S).'3.  I'latci  and  Aristotle  insist  up<m  tlie  daiiiier  of  having'  slaves  o/nJ^uXor, 
ofttKpiuvni,  TrarfjititTai  aX\i}\uji'. 

-  Plant.,  Mo.ifp//..  I.  i.  is. 

'  Gains.,  i.  §  ")!'. 

'  The  Silanian  seiiatu.^-roii.sulliiiii  iiicrclv  !;'avi>  loffal  sanction  to  llie  anciciil  cnslnnis. 

'  .Sen.,  de  Int.  iii.  40. 

"  Plutarch,  Ajiuphth.  limn.,  20. 

^  l'jri/ri.ifult(.     (Colum.,  i.  fi.) 

"  Suida.s,  s.  V.  'ArT«yHc;  in  Pliny.  ///•'•■/.,  Xrit.,  win. :),m.')cnj)fir/>n'  ;•»//».<  to  dc^ifjiiale  slaves. 

"  I'Voni  a  model  discovered  at  llercnlaneiiin.  This  whip  (Jhtr/nmi)  was  conipcwed  of 
several  chain.s  willi  melal  buttons  at  llieir  exlreniilies.     These  .small  chains  attached  to  a  short 
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ro-captHrcd,  ho  perished  iiuder  the  scourge  unless  perhaps  avarice 
saved  him  to  send  him  to  the  mines  or  to  the  mill,  whence 
there  was  no  escape.  "  Then,"  says  Diodorus,  "  there  is  neither 
resiiite    nor    compassion ;    men    sick    or    disabled,    women,     or    old 

men,  all  laboured,  lu-ged  liy  blows, 
until  they  fell  exhausted.'"  "  Ye 
gods  I  "  cries  Apulcius,  on  entering 
a  mill,  "what  a  deformed  popula- 
tion !  what  livid  sldus  marked  with 
strokes  of  the  whip  !  All  have  been 
branded  on  the  forehead,  a  chaiu  on 
the  anlvle,  the  haii-  shaven  on  one 
side,  and  are  without  clothes.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  hideous  than 
these  spectres,  whose  eyelids  are  in- 
flauied  by  the  smoke  and  the  strain. "  ' 
Suicide  or  flight  therefore  became  so 
frequent,  that  at  Eome  a  piu'chaser 
uiight  recover  his  money  from  the  seller,  if  he  had  not  been 
warned  that  the  slave  had  abeady  been  a  fugitive,  or  had  made 
an   attemjit   to  kill  himself.'* 

The  slave  had  nothing,  not  even  a  name  ;  whatever  he  might 
earn  outside  of  his  regular  labour,  might  be  taken  by  the  master ; '' 
he  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  for  he  formed  accidental  unions,''^ 
and  his  young,  as  Ai-istotle  called  them,  belonged  to  the  master.'* 
When  he  became  Ul,  aged,  or  infirm,  he  was  carried  near  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  it  was  the  god's  affaii-  whether  he 
lived  or  died. 


A  Slave  iiiidsr  the  Seoursre.- 


handJe  gave  heavy  blows  rather  thau  lashes.  Cf.  Kich,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  at  tlie 
word  Flayrum. 

'  Apul.,  Metam.,  9. 

-  From  a  bronze  pot  found  at  Pompeii.  Here  the  /urariiix  is  iisiiii"'  Xheflagellum,  formed  (if 
twisted  cords,  which  was  said  to  inflict  more  painful  wounds  than  the  flayrum.  Kich.  ibid.,  at 
the  word  Flayellum.  '■'  Diy.,  .xxxi.  1. 

'  Dig.,  xxi.  2,  3,  5.     See  the  monologue  of  Davus  at  the  beginning  of  Terence's  Phormio. 

'  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  to  Casina,  says  that  at  Athens,  at  Carthage,  and  in  .\pulia,  slaves 
could  marry,  but  it  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  audience.  The  marriage  of  the  slave  was 
called  cuntuhernium,  and  produced  no  legal  ties  of  parentage. 

''  The  children  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  mother,  by  extension  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing property  in  animals.  (Pellat,  Droit  jirire  de.^  linmain.^,  p.  1")1,)  In  law,  however,  tlic 
slave  was  not  a  thing,  but  a  person  alieni  juris. 
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We  have  here  tlie  first  act  in  the  sad  drama  which  forms  the 
history  of  labour.  Tlie  MiddU'  Ages  saw  the  second,  with  their 
serfs  of  the  soil ;  modern  times  with  its  proletariat,  sees  the  tliird. 
J)ut,  notwithstauding  the  several  eufrauchisements,  the  war  be- 
tween labour  and  capital  is  unliappily  not  ended  yet.  May  the 
solution  be  speedily  found  which  shall  establish  peace  in  tliis 
world  of  sore  trouble  ! 

Like  cities  built  upon  a  volcano,  civilizations  which  rest  upon 
slavery  always  f(H'l  the  ground  triMnble  under  them.  Six  times 
the  senate  was  obliged  to  repress  partial  revolts  among  th(>  slaves, 
before  having  to  contend  against  the  formidable  insurrection  of 
Eunns.'  This  Syrian,  a  slave  in  Sicily,  had  predicted  that  he 
should  be  king  and  confirmed  his  prophecy  by  a  miracle ;  in  speak- 
ing he  breathed  fiames  from  his  mouth,  a  nut  filled  with  sulphur, 
lighted  and  held  in  tlu^  mouth,  being  his  method  of  accomidishing 
this  prodigy.  l>y  his  impostures  he  had  accpiired  a  great  autliority 
over  his  companions  iu  misfortune,  when  the  cruelty  of  a  uiaster, 
a  very  rich  man  of  Enua  named  Damophilus,  brought  about  an 
outbreak.'^  llis  400  slaves,  having  burst  their  fetters  (^scaped  into 
the  fields,  and  soon  returning,  massacred  all  tlu^  inhabitants. 
Damophilus  himself  paid  hideous  satisfaction  to  their  revenge,  no 
one  was  spared  but  his  daughter  who  had  showed  them  some 
compassion.  A  similar  revolt  occiirred  at  Agrigentum  and  5,000 
men  joined  the  sUnes  of  Enna,  who  had  put  at  their  head  the 
Syrian  prophet,  under  the  name  of  king  Antiochns.  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  camp,  a  place  of  refuge,  slaves  from  all  parts  of  the 
island  made  their  escape  thither.  In  a  few  months,  Ennns  had 
an  army  of  70,000  men.  This  was  the  time  of  the  shameful 
disasters  experienced  by  thi-  legions  before  Nnmantia,  and  they 
were  repeated  in  Sicily.  Four  prajtors  and  a  consul  were  defeated 
in  tui-n.  Masters  of  Enna,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  200,000 
slaves  spread  terror  from  Messina  to  Lilyba'um,  and  from  Tau- 
nimenium  on  the  sea-coast,  they  showed  their  broken  chiiius  to 
their  brothers  in    Italy.     From  one  end  of   the  em2)ire   to  the  other, 

'  Cf.  Livy,  books  xxii.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxix.,  jiiul  Ejiil..  Ivi. 

"  C'liiiton   {Fasti  llvllcii.)    fixes   tlu^    CdininciK'cim'nt    of    lliis  win-   in    |:'.l;    Imi    DiiMl.ini.-; 
Siiulis  asserts  tlial  it  broke  oiil  si.xty  years  after  tlie  bnltli'  of  /,;imrt,  tliut  is,  in  1 11. 
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the  slaves  were  in  excitement  iiiul  explosions  here  and  there 
betrayed  the  fire  that  was  secretly  spreading,  at  Delos,  in  Attica, 
in  Campania ;  even  in  Latium  there  were  attempts  at  revolt. 
Happily  for  Rome,  these  great  slave-centres  were  separated  by 
the  seas,  or  by  scantily  populated  regions.  Then,  as  later,  an 
insurrection    could    not    cross    the    strait    because    the    incitements 


Agrigeiitiim.-Suli.'  appi-oach  to  the  fortress  Cocakis  on  the  summit  of  Agrigentiini. 


wliich  caiiu'    from   Sicily  were    lost    upon    tlic  solitudes  of    Bruttium 
and  Lucauia. 

A  servile  war  has  always  a  savage  character.  In  this 
revolt  against  a  society  which  inflicted  upon  them  such  intolerable 
sufferings,  the  slaves  sought  nothing  save  vengeance  and  the 
satisfying  of  their  worst  passions.  More  depraved  than  their 
masters,  they  had  no  idea  of  making  any  chtiuge  in  the  established 
ordcn-  of  things,  and  these  men  still  scarred  with  chains,  offered 
no  protest  against  the  system  of  slavery.  Eunus  enslaved  work- 
men of  free  condition  of  whom  he  had  nec^d.  It  is  painful  to 
say  it,  but  the  success  of  the  servile  insurrection  wovdd  have  been 
a  frightful  misfortune.       The  French  Jacquerie  were  far  better,  but 


'  From  an  engraving  in  the  IlihUothiipie  nntiiiiinh-. 
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aftrr  all  what  did  they  du  with  their  success?  It  is  impossible  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  eiwch.  Slavery,  that  is  to  say,  compulsory 
labour,  the  universal  law  of  the  ancieut  world,  could  give  way 
onlv  wnen  free  labom-  was  honoured  and  organized. 

In   133,  Calpiu-nius  Piso,  having  re-established  discipline  in  the 
ariiiv.   compelled  the  slaves  to  raise  the  siege  of    Messina  ;  Eupilius. 


mM^- 


:7^*»/;i.?:- 


Proserpines  Lake,  near  Euna.' 


:iiV,%^. 


iiis  successor,  took  raurnmeiiiuni,  after  havin 
faiiiini'  t(i  the  greatest  straits;  I^inia,  finally 
treachery.  Then  the  slave-army  dispersed, 
and  only  a  few  bands  were  left,  easily 
hunted  down  among  the  mountains.  All 
those  who  were  made  prisoners  perished 
by  torture.  "King  Antiochus,"  who  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  kill  himself, 
was    captured    in    a     cave     with     his    cook 


reduced    them    by 
was    given    up    by 


Coin  of  C'alpuiuius  I'iso.- 

his   baki'r,    his    bather, 


'  From  an  enj^raving  in  the  national  Ijihrary.  Proserpine,  and  her  mother  Ceres  were  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  Enna.     See  vol.  i.  p.  044,  the  coin  of  this  eitv. 

"  liUurelled  head  of  Apnllo,  liehuxl  it  n  laurel  hranch.  Reverse,  t'.  I'ISIl  1,.  I'.  I'liVli. 
Naked  horsemen  racing.     Silver  coin  of  the  Calpnrniun  family. 
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and  his  buffoon.  He  was  left  to  die  in  a  dungeon.  Eupilius 
attemiJted  to  ward  off  danger  of  fiirthcr  insurrections  by  wise 
regulations,  which  the  avidity  of  the  masters  soon  rendered  useless.' 


-:^^^^^^^^  -^^:^:;'^-^3^^^ 


liiiad  between  Messina  and  Taummeniiun.^ 


The   revolt   of    the  slaves  was   sui^presscd,  but   u    civil   wai-  was 


beginning. 


II. — Tiberius  Gracchus. 

In  ■England  the  aristocracy  for  a  long  period  comniaiided  lioth 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  heads  of  th(>  great  houses  sat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  hereditary  peers,  while  the  yoimger  members  of 
tliese  families  were  elected  by  thcii-  tenants  to  the  Lower  House. 
Sol  1 1  ('tiling     analogous    to    this    in    reality,    though     in    form     very 


'  8ee,  upon  lliis  war,  Diod..  fvaonicnls  (if  Ilk.  xxxvi. ;  \':i\.  Max.,  pnysini  ;  Flur..  iii.  l!t. 
"  Fi'iim  an  enfrnivinu'  in  lln'  JJ/liUnf/iii/iir  iintioiuile. 
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(liltoreiit,  existed  at  liuiiu'  before  tlie  (iracclii.  The  chiefs  of  tlie 
great  houses  were  senators,  their  younger  rehitives  composed  tlie 
college  of  tribunes,  and  in  this  way,  the  same  spirit,  the  same 
interests,  reigned  iu  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate-house.  Those 
whom  the  people  considered 
their  defenders,  and  with  whom 
originated  their  resolves  and  their 
votes,  were  not  mcrelj'  friends 
of  the  nobles;  they  were  them- 
selves nobles.  Thus  the  aristo- 
cratic faction  ruled  even  in  tlie 
Forum,  where  formerly  storms 
had  gathered  agamst  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  these  storms  must 
burst  forth  anew  as  soon  as 
nobles  occupy  thc^  tribune's  office, 
who,  renouncing  the  spirit  of  their 
caste,  take  the  cause  of  popular 
interests. 

The  fii'st  of  these  nobles  were 
the  Gracclii. 

If  an  inheritance  of  fame 
obliges  a  man  to  noble  actions, 
the  Gracchi,  descendants  of  Scipio 
and  sons  of  the  conqueror  of  Sar- 
dinia, must  needs  rise  to  great  heights  to  remain  worthy  of  tlieir 
ancestors. 

This  renown  of  the  Semproniau  family  had  a  character  of  its 
ov.'n.  Military  exploits  were  not  wautiug  to  it,  but  there  was, 
moreover,  something  like  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed. 
It  was  a  Sempronius  wIkj  had  consented  to  command  that  army 
(jf  slaves  whose  corn-age  did  so  much  towards  saving  Rome  after 
the  battle  of  C'anna',  and  upnn  tlic  battlefield  he  had  enfranchised 
tluMii  all.  lie  who  conipicred  Spain  had  pacified  it  also,  and  his 
name  was  honoured  iu  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  as  much  as  it 
was    ])opular    in     Itome    itself,    with    that    ]inpularitv    which    clings 


Buffoon  or  jf.sler.' 


'  From  an  engrming.     (liicli,  Greek  and  Human  Antiquities,  under  tlie  word  Miiniui.) 
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uhout  great  characters,  aud  not  with  that  favour  which  the  crowd 
accords  to  him  who  flatters  it  best.  "A  mau  prudent  and  serious," 
says  Cicero ; '  "  just  and  iullexible,"  Cato  said,  who  saw  in  him 
a  Roman  of  the  okl  days — Semprouius  Grracchus  always  showed 
himself  tlic  dcfciidei-  of  the  early  constitution.  He  sujjported  the 
tottering  religion,-'  and  whilst  he  opposed  with  moderation  au<l 
dignity  the  Scipios  and  the  other  nobles ''  on  the  one  hand  he 
repressed  the  publicans,  and  on  the  other  coirflned  the  freedmen  to 
a  single  tribe,"*  striving  at  once  against  the  foreign  crowd  and  the 
new  aristocracy,  in  order  to  leave  thi"  Forimi  free  for  what  still 
remained  of  the  true  Eoman  pe()i)le.  In  the  great  families  of  Rome 
these  domestic  traditions  were  nut  forgotten,  and  when  Tiberius 
offered  liis  agrarian  law  it  was  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  on 
account  of  his  hatred  of  the  senate,  but  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
the  destitution  which  his  father  had  doubtless  lamented,  to  prevent 
the  misfortunes  he  had  foreseen. 

Tiberius  and  Cains  soon  lost  tlieir  father,  but  Cornelia  wortliily 
tilled  his  place.  She  surrounded  tliem  witli  the  most  learned 
Greek  masters,  and  herself  directed  their  education.''  In  theii- 
eloquence  Cicero  recognised  their  mother's,  whose  letters  he  had 
read."  IJecause  she  reproached  tlieni  for  the  fact  that  she  was 
spoken  of  tis  the  mother-in-law  of  ^Emilianus  rather  than  the 
motlier  of  the  Gracclii,  her  ambition  has  been  censured  ;  it  is  true 
she  was  ambitious,  but  the  sentiment  was  noble  and  legitimate; 
it  was  her  liope  tliat  her  sons  shoidd  save  theii'  country,  aud  it  is 
easy  to  pardon  the  daughter  of  Scipio  that  she  rose  above  the 
weakness  and  egotism  of  maternal  affection.  For  herself  she  asked 
no  other  jewels  than  the  glory  of  her  children,  and  she  refused 
the  hand  of  a  Ptolemy  ^  aud  the  crown  of  Egypt.  If  Tiberius  had 
been  successful,  far  from  accusing  Cornelia,  men  would  luue  adored, 

'  De  Or.,  I.  ix.  38. 

-  Cic,  ad  Quint.,  III.  ii.  1  ;  de  Nat.  deur.,  II.  iv.  10. 

'■'  He  was,  while  tribune,  the  euemy  of  Scipio.     Cf.  Livy. 

^  See  hi.s  censoi'.ship  iu  Livy  ad  Ann.  100  (.\lv.  15).  His  wife  Cornelia  bore  liim  twelve 
cliildren,  of  wliom  nme  appear  to  have  died  young.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Scipio 
yEmilianus.    [Cf.  fuller  details  of  hb  life  in  Neumami's  Verfall.  der  rom.  Bep.,  p.  105  seq. — Ed.'] 

''  In  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  education  bestowed  in  good  families,  see  Tacitus  {de 
Oi-at.,  28). 

"  Cic,  Brut.,  58. 

'  Ptolemy  VI.  I'liilometor. 
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as     she    liLTsi'Lt'     saiil     in    an    flucjucut     Ifttcr,    tlir    diviuity    of     his 
niotlier.' 

Tiberius,  nine  yc^ivs  uldci-  than  liis  hi-dthcr,'  was  distiuguished 
among  the  young  men  of  his  time  hy  liis  gentle  gravity  and  by 
the  virtvies  which  early  gave  him  a  conspicuous  position  auLong 
tlic  nobles.  Appiiis  Claudius,  an  ex- 
consul,  ex-ceusor,  and  prince  of  the 
senate  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  at  fii'st  ser^-ed  m  Africa 
with  distinction  uii(U>r  tlie  command  of 
Scipio  ^milianus,  liis  brother-in-law, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  scale  the 
walls  of  Cartilage.  Later  (in  loT)  he 
accompanied  the  consul  INIaucinus  to 
Spain  as  (paestor,  Miierc  lu'  saved  the 
army,  obtaining  terms  of  peace  from 
the  Numanthies  which  they  had  been 
unwilling  to  grant  to  the  consul.  The 
senate  annulled  the  treaty,  howevei', 
and  it  was  their  intention  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Niimantincs  the  consul  and 
iiound  as  slav(>s.  ]>ut  the  people  would  not  suffer  Tiberius  to  be 
punished  for  his  chief's  rashness,  and  ]\Iancinus  was  given   up  alone. 

Upon  liis  return  from  Spain,  Tiberius  found  the  fertih-  fields 
of  Etruria  deserted  ;  in  Home,  an  idle  and  hungry  multitude,^  no 
longer  nourished  by  A\-ar ;  throughout  Italy  many  millions  of  slaves, 
excited  by  the  news  of  the  successes  of  Eunus.  What  remedy 
could  be  found  for  this  three-fold  evil — the  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion of    the   people,   the   extension  of    slavery,  the   desolation   of    the 


Corueliii.' 


i\     and     his    (pueslor     unkcd 


anil 


'  Corn.  Nepos.  Diirin<^  liis  ruin,  Caius  erected  to  her,  amid  the  applause  of  the  peophi, 
a  bronze  statue,  with  the  inscription  :  To  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

-  Phitarch  represents  hint  as  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  as  he  was 
qurestor  in  137,  and  must  have  boon  thirty-one  to  be  eligible  to  this  office,  we  must  consider 
him  as  being  thirty-flve  when  he  became  tribune. 

"  The  figure  is  also  known  as  the  "  Reader,"  a  name  more  suitable,  no  doubt,  than  Cornelia. 
{Descnption  des principales  pierres  f/rarees  du  cabinet  du  due  d'Orlians,  t.  ii.  pi.  IS,  and  p.  41.) 

'  A  tribune  in  Cicero's  time,  advocating  an  Agrarian  law,  said,  Urhanam  plebem  nimium 
inre  publka  piisse,  exhauriendam  cx.'<e  (Cic,  dc  Ley.  mjr.,  ii.  2(i).  The  last  colonies  founded  had 
been  Luna,\n  177,  and  Auvimum,  in  1.")".  Since  that  time,  no  assignment  of  land  had  been 
authorized. 
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country  ?  One  alone, — to  divide  those  immense  domains  tliat  the 
nobles  liud  unjustly  seized,'  to  restore  to  ownership,  to  regenerate 
by  virtue  of  labour  the  indigent  erowd,^  to  expel  the  slaves  from 
the  fields  by  establishing  free  labourers  there,  and  to  change  into 
usefid  citizens  tliosi^  freedmen  who  as  yet  had  nothing  Roman  save 

the  name — in  a  word,  to  set  the 
Republic  back  a  hvmdred  years  by 
reconstituting,  as  the  result  of  an 
agrarian  law,  petty  o^^^lershi2)  in 
land  and  a  middle  class.  Not  merely 
was  this  the  only  way  of  salvation 
left  for  Rome,  but  it  was  the  direct 
carrying  on  of  that  wise  policy  of 
concessions  the  senate  had  long  fol- 
lowed. By  this  policy  the  Conscript 
Fathers  liad  rendered  Rome  so  strong 
that  they  liad  never  refused  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  those  new 
elements  which  from  time  to  time  came  into  existence  in  the  city. 
To  the  plebeians  they  had  granted  seats  in  the  senate-house,  to 
the  pool'  they  had  given  lands,  to  the  allies  privileges,  combining 
with  uncommon  skill  conservative  and  reform  principles,  the  in- 
tei'ests  of  the  original  citizens  and  the  welfare  of  the  new  members 
of  tlu'  Roman  world.  Rut  since  universal  conquest  had  relieved 
the  nobles  of  all  fear  and  all  restraint,  they  disquieted  themselves 
little  about  that  mass  of  liuinan  beings  whom  victory  had  cast 
into  Rome.  It  seemed  to  them  tliat  the  time  for  compromises 
had  past  ;  in  their  ambition  and  pride  they  did  not  see  that  this 
crowd,  sooner  or  later,  would  make  room  for  itself;  they  did  not 
understand  that  tliey  must  find  a  bed  for  this  torrent  under  penalty 
of  seeing  everything  swept  away.  Tiberius  in  taking  up  the  rule 
of  Liciuius  Stole  was  not  therefore  a  blind  revolutionist.  The 
primitive  duality  had  reappeared ;  Rome  again  contained  two 
hostile    peoples.      The    fruitful    union   which    the    tribime    of    the 


'  In  Cicero's  time  of  the  immense  domains  that  tiie  State  liad  held  in  Italy,  there  \yas  left 
only  the  m/cr  Vumjmnus.     Cf.  de  Ley,  a;/r.,  i.  21  ;  ii.  70,  seq. ;  iii.  15,  and  ad  Aft.,  ii.  16. 

'"  These  ag-ain  are  flie  counsels  which  Salliist,  or  the  author  of  his  letters,  gives  to  Csesar. 
^  From  a  painting  in  llerculauum. 
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fourth  century  liad  broiiglit  about  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
must  be  renewed  by  him  of  tlie  second  century  between  th(>  nobles 
and  the  poor.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  if  he  had  Ix'cn  able  to 
succour  first  the  Eoman  poor  and  the  Italian  people,  Piome  mi<!;ht 
have  still  enjoyed  a  lonii'  day  of  repose,  of  strength,  and  of 
liberty. 

That  which  to-day  is  the  foundation  of  socialist  doctrines, 
namelj",  that  in  some  form  the  State  owes  to  all  its  members,  land, 
implements,  and  credit,  that  is  to  say,  an  opportunity  to  work,  i 
was  for  very  diffenmt  reasons  a  thoroughly  Eoman  idea.  It  caiuej 
from  th(>  very  heart  of  that  society,  a  persistent  echo  of  the 
ancient  (/elites  and  of  the  obligations  of  the  patron  towai'ds  his 
clients,  like  the  right,  too,  of  the  citizens  to  divide  among  them- 
selves that  (iffe)'  publicm  which  they  had  won  for  the  Republic  by 
their  courage.  The  agrarian  laws,  the  cancelling  of  debts,  the 
founding  of  colonies,  had  hem  the  application  of  this  idea.  But 
it  was  ui>w  long  since  land  had  been  disti'ibuted,  and  yet  there 
had  never  been  so  many  poor  in  need  of  it.  Eome  had  no  other 
war  on  hand  at  this  time  but  that  against  the  Xumautiues. 
a  fornudable  and  unprofitable  campaign,  and  the  war  against  the 
slaves,  which  offered  no  prospoct  whatever  of  gain.  All  tho-e  wlm 
foi-  the  last  sevtnity-fixe  years  had  li^'ed  by  the  pillage  of  the 
world  and  by  the  largesses  of  generals,  were  now  without  employ- 
ment, restless  and  eager  for  any  change.  Thus  revolution  was  in 
the  air,  and  there  needed  only  a  single  voice  to  say  aloud  what 
all  men  were  thinking,  and  the  aristocratic  rule  must  be  shaken 
to  its  foimdations. 

The  Gracclii  were  that  voice  ;  the  weapon  they  used  was  the 
rights  of  the  peopl(%  now  oidy  vaguely  perceived  as  a  confused 
.sonu>thing  al)ove  the  seuat(\  but  brnuglit  down  by  them  from  the 
clouds  which  had  veiled  it  until  they  gave  back  tn  the  Forum 
its  revolutionary  energy,  and  to  the  eomitia  of  the  tribes  their 
early  daring. 

As  soon  as  Tiberius  had  nbtaiued  the  tribiincsliip  '  the  people 
looked  to  him  at  once  with  the  exptu'tation  of  relief  from  all  their 
distresses  (loo).     Porticoes,  tem])l(>  walls,  and   tomlis  were  placarded 

'  Dec.  10,134   ii.c.     The  elsctiiiii  occiint'd   in  .luiif.  Inn    tin-  iiilniiif,-'  liid  not   enter  npnii 
I  heir  iluties  until  December 

VOL.  n.  DD 
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with  appeals  urging  h'un  to  call  for  the  restitution  to  the  poor  of 
the  puhlic  lands.  Blosius  of  Cunife  and  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  his 
former  masters,  nf)W  his  friends,  his  mother  and  grave  senators,  all 
encouraged  him.  At  last,  having  taken  counsel  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Appius,^  with  the  pontifex  Maximus,  Liciiiius  Crassus,  ^\•itll 
Mucins    Seajvola,   tlu'    most   celebrated   lawyer  of   his  time   and    tlie 


A  Toiiib.- 


consul  for  the  year,  he  proposed  in  a  tribal  assemljly  of  the  jjeo]))!' 
the  following  laws  : — 

"That  no  iierson  should  occupy  more  than  oOO  j)i//rn/  of  the 
publicum  ai/rr  ;  ^ 

"That  no  person  send  to  the  imblic  pasture-lands  more  than 
Kilt  head  of  cattle  or  -■)(!( I  of   sheep; 

"  That  each  landowner  have  upon  his  estate  a  certain  uuiiiber 
of  free  labourers." 

This  was  the  original  law  of  Licinius  Stolo,  which  no  legal  act 
had  ever  abolished.  Lastly,  to  render  the  execution  of  this  law 
less  biu'densome  to  the  rich,  Tiberius  added  this  clause : — 

'  The  same  policy  was  Iiereditary  in  the  great  families  of  Rome,  as  now  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. Tliis  Appius,  a  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  a  descendant  of  the  censor  of  the  year  312. 
who  was  so  frtvourahle  to  the  middle  classes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  -'ill ),  and  of  the  decemvir  of  4-")l,  who 
was  perhaps  also  a  friend  of  the  poor.     (Vol.  i.  p.  217.) 

-  Tomb  at  Pompeii.     ( From  Zahn,  vol.  i.  pi.  1.) 

'  Appiaii  (  Hell.  n'i\.  \. !»),  Plutarch  (  Tib.,  8  14),  Livy  {Epit.,  h  iii.).  and  ( 'icero  [dc  Lnj.  w/r., 
ii.  31),  .sliow  thai  lie  intended  only  the  piililic  lands:  o(H)  ;Vr/Pcrt  equal  about   Il'IJ  hH-farva. 
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"  That  those  ()eonpyin£>-  public  hinds  shouhl  bo  aUowed  to  oociipy 
250  jiigera  apiceo  for  each  of  tlieir  sous  in  addition  to  the  500 
allowed  them ;  and  that  an  indemnity  in  the  case  of  buildings 
erected  on  public  lands  should  be  allowc^l  to  their  owners.' 

"The  surplus  tlius  taken  from  the  rich  was  to  be  distributed 
in  small  farms   among  tlu'  poorer  citizens,   tlic  distributidu   to  b(^  uf 


t'.)\v-lu>nl.^ 

thirtv  jugerii  (seventy-five  acres)  apiece,  t<i  be  made  liv  Int.  bv 
ti'iumvirs  elected  as  a  pcrinaiient  in;igistr;icy,  and  llic  cstales  thus 
olitained  were  tlien  \i>  lie  inalienable  and  t(i  p;i\'  nn  rent  to  tlie 
public  treasury." 

Th(>y  constituted,  Iherd'ore,  veritable  landed  jimpertv  in  everv 
l-espect    except    that    thev    eniild    iKit    be    suld. 

The  I'ich  A\'ere  n\-er\\  liehned  with  constei-ii;itinn.  Tliey  coni- 
[ilaiiied    indignantly  tliat    this    law   [irepesed   tn   de[iri\c   tliein   uf    tlie 


'  MiaObv  afia  -ijf  Tf7r(ii'>;/«i'/)<,'  fiffiyniring  avTiipK))  ijxpofitvmic  (Ap)).,  Hell,  fir.,  i.  11),  iiml  iKil 
an  indeninit)-  for  tlie  value  of  the  lniid  ^iveii  up,  as  lias  nfton  lioeii  said,  folliiwiuy-  Pliitaroli. 
(  Tib.,  !).)  Apjiian  says  also  that  oacli  cliiM,  indnrii),  and  not  all  llii'  rliildren  Collcclividy, should 
have  2i>0 Juffi'rii ,  hut  it  appears  that  the  head  of  a  family  mitjlit  oceupv  in  the  name  of  two  sons 
only,  making-  \,(KH)jui/era  the  inaxinuini. 

'  Cow-herd  diiviiifr  rattle  to  pasture.      Prom  the   J'iiyi/  of  tlii^  Vatir-aii. 

nil    '2 
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tombs  of  their  aiifestors,  the  dowiT  of  their  ^^'ives.  the  inheritances 
received  from  their  fathers,  lands  which  they  had  bought  with 
uiouey,  upon  which  they  had  bestowed  labour,  which  they  had 
covered  with  buihlings.  All  this  was  true.  Since  the  Licinian 
law  had  become  obsolete,  lands  unlawfully  seized  from  the  public 
domain  had  been,  like  other  property,  bought,  bequeathed,  given  in 

pledge,  or  as  dowry.  Among  the 
actual  holders  many  had  acquired 
it  hiinestly,  although  without 
legal  title.  But  coidd  the  State 
lose  its  rights,  and  liberty,  her 
last  hope? 

The    pillage    of    the    public 

domain    had    not    been    profitable 

to    the    nobles   of    Rome  and   the 

publicans  only.     In   the   colonies, 

in    the     municij^ia,    enjoying    the 

right    of    citizenship,   everywhere 

that    wealth    existed,    there    wer(> 

occupiers     of     the    public    lands. 

They  flocked  to   Eonie,  and  until 

the  day  of   the  comitia    the    city 

was  a   prey   to   the    most    violent 

The    day    liaving    arrived,    Tiberius    ascended    the    jilat- 

"  Is    it     your    judgment,''    he    said    to    the    assembly,    "that 

whicli    belong    to    tln^    penple     sliould    be    given    to    the 


Shepherd.' 


agitation. 

f  ( )rm 

the    lands 

people?  that  what  was  conquered  by  all  should  be  divided  amongst 

all  ?  ^  I  )o   you  believe    that    a    citizen    is    more   useful  than  a  slave, 

a  brave  legionary  than  a   man  who    cannot  fight,  a  faithfid  Eoman 

than  a  foreigner  and  an   enemy  ?  ''     And,  addi-essing  himself   to  the 

rich,  "  Eelinquisli  a  portion  of  your  wealth  lest  the  whole  be  taken 

from  you  some  day. 

To  these  words  he  added  prophetic  advice  :  "  The  larger 
l^art  of  our  territory,"  he  said,  •"  is  a  gain  from  war,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  world  is  promised  you.  You  will  succeed  if 
you    have    citizens    I'liou^li ;     v<ju    will     lose     even    what     vou    imw 


'  From  a  Pompcian  painlinir.     Shepheni  leaniiiir  upon  the  aynlum  or  u-oad. 
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pusse.ss  if  their  uuiabcr,  as  at  iirescnt,  coutiimcs  steadily  to  de- 
crease." The  first  part  of  this  prediction  was  fiilfiUed,  but  as  the 
nobk^s  would  uot  aid  the  Gracchi  in  healing  this  pauperism  which, 
was  undcrniining  the  Republic,  it  was  by  mercenaries,  who  filled 
the  place  of  citizens  under  her  banner,  that  the  M'orld  was  con- 
(piered,    and    these    mercenaries    brought    more    ruin    to    the    Roman 


Aspect  of  the  Roman  Forum  in  1653.' 

aristocra(!y    than    the     loss    of     their    wealth;     they    destroyed    their 
power  and  tlie  old  liberties  of   Rome. 

'rht>  people  were  about  to  vote  by  their  tribes,  l>ut  the  rich 
faction  had  secretly  gained  over  the  tribune  Octavius,  himself  a 
large  holder  of  public  lands,  and  he  interi)osed  his  veto.  Tiberius, 
exasperated,  withdrew  the  two  clauses  which  alone  rendered  his 
l)roposed    law    tolerable    to    the   other  party,   the   indemnity  and  the 


'  I-'roni  tlie  work  of  Dii  I'^riic,  who  visited  Rome  at  ii  time  wlieii  many  buildings  existed 
wliich  huve  since  disappeared  [and  many  were  liidden  wliich  are  now  again  uncovered.— £ii.]. 
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\-y  yv  K-'f  ■»  ■* 


\  otiiig'  upon  the^»?(-s  suffraginrum: 


krgcr  allowance  to  the  present  liulders.'  Fidiii  this  iiioment 
notliiug'  l)Tit  violence  could  be  anticipated,  for  the  reform  was 
yrowinj;'  into  a  revolution,  and  threw  into  the  opposition  those 
moderate  persons   who    would    have  been   willing   to   bu}'   peace    and 

security  at  the  pric<3  of  a 
part  of  theii-  fortune,  but 
whose  pati'iotism  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  lirave  actual 
penury. 

Octavius  adhered  tn 
lus  veto.  In  vain  Tiberius 
emijloyed  the  most  eloquent 
persuasions,  and  in  vain 
offered  to  indemnify  his 
colleague  from  his  own 
purse  for  his  possible  losses. 
The  ti-ibune  could  not  be 
moved,  and  Tiberius  was  impelled  to  despei-ate  measures.  In 
^■irtue  of  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  ti'ibune's  veto,  he  sus- 
pended the  entire  administration  of  goAernment,  forbade  the  magis- 
trates to  exercise  their  authority,  sealed  the  door  of  the  treasury, 
and  forbade  any  other  affair's  to  be  brought  forward  until  the  vote 
upon  the  law  should  have  been  taken. '^ 

There  ensued  a  curious  scene :  the  rich  assumed  mouj-ning  and 
went  about  the  city  soliciting  the  compassion  of  the  peoide. 
In  secret  they  posted  assassins  to  reuiove  Tiberius.  The  latter, 
warned  of  his  danger,  allowed  the  jjoint  of  a  poniard  to  be  seen 
from  imder  his  toga.  Upon  the  day  of  the  assembly,  when  he 
called  the  jjeople  to  vote,  the  opjjosition  seized  and  carried  aAvay 
the  urns.  This  act  of  violence  would  liave  been  the  signal  for 
an  appeal  to  arms,  but  tM'o  senators  of  considar  ranlc  thrcAV  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Tiberius  and  conjured  him  to  renounce  his 
endeavour,  or  at  least  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate.  The  all- 
powerful  tribune  was  so  convinced  of   the  justice  of   his  cause  that 

*  Plut.,  Tiber.  Gracch.,  10 ;  Appiaa  says  nothing  of  this  withdrawal. 

^  From  a  coin.     To  guard  against  fraud  the  voters  were  obliged  to  pass  one  by  one  across 
an  extremely  narrow  bridge  to  deposit  their  vote. 

^  [This  expedient  of  stopping  a  government's  supplies  is  the  ordinary  weapon  of  a  cou- 
titutional  oppositio    now-a-days. — .EK.] 
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he  couscutetl  to  i>o  to  the  8tMiatL'-lioust\  but  tlic  fuctiou  of  the  rich 
wore  supreme  there,  aud  uo  eouciliation  was  possibk'. 

Tiberius  then  proposed  to  Octavius  that  as  one  or  the  other 
of  them  must  be  deposed,  they  shoidd  appeal  ou  this  poiut  to 
a  j)oindar  \-ote.'  but  Octavius  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  Tiberius 
proposed  to  the  people  the  deposition  of  his  colleague.  Seventeen 
out  of  the  thii'ty-five  tribes  had  voted  for  it,  when  Tiberius  made 
a  last  effort  ;  he  stoi)ped  the  voting,  and  throwing  his  arms  about 
Octavius,  conjui-ed  him  in  the  name  of  their  old  friendship  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  affront  of  a  puldic  deposition,  and  to  spare 
him  the  odium  of  so  extreme  a  measure.  Octavius  for  the  uioment 
was  moved  to  tears ;  he  stood  silent  ;  then  turning  towards  the 
crowd  of  nobles  gathered  in  the  Forum,  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
fear  their  reproaches,  and  cried,  haughtily,  ''Let  the  people  do 
what  it  desii-es ! "  Upon  this  the  voting  was  resumed,  and  being- 
deposed,  he  was  dragged  down  from  the  rostra,  and  would  have 
been  murdered  by  the  crowd  had  not  Tiberius  interposed  and 
rescued  him.  A  slave  preceding  him  tkrough  the  crowd  fell, 
pierced  with  many  wounds.  This  was  the  fii'st  blood  shed  in  the 
civil  war,  and  the  deposition  of  Octavius  was  the  first  attack  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  tribuneship. 

Up  to  this  time  Tiberius  had  been  in  the  right ;  henceforward 
he  was  in  the  wrong,  for  he,  who  as  tribune,  was  especially  bound 
to  defend  the  constitution,  had  ignored  its  most  essential  principle. 
The  great  tribunes  of  the  fourth  century  did  not  act  thus. 
Licinius  Stole  had  conquered  the  patricians,  not  by  passion,  but  by 
perseverance.  That  which  Licinius  had  been  ten  years  in  obtaining 
Tiberius  sought  to  obtain  in  a  day,  and  he  obtained  it  but  for 
a  day. 

The  law  passed,  intleed,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  execute  it. 
Tiberius  had  proposed  that  triumvirs,  elected  by  the  people,  shoidd 
proceed  at  once  to  effect  the  distribution,  aud  shoidd  remaiu  in 
office  until  the  worlv  was  accomplished.^  The  three  individuals 
ajipointed  were  himself,  his  brother  Cains  (at  the  moment  absent  in 
Spain),  and   Appius,  his  father-in-law.      J5ut  now  began  inuuuusrable 

'  [Tliis  wii.s  no  ilmilil  a  cun.sciims  iinitatidU  nl'  Ihc  expedient  of  ustnicism  ut  Athens,  which 
Tiberius  liad  learned  lo  nndiTsland  from  his  (!reek  masters. — Ed.^ 

■■'  At  least  we  only  find  them  i-ejilaccd  by  others  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
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difficulties  iu  the  cxceutioii  nf  the  Lnv.  How  was  it  possible  to 
recognize  public  laud  which  had  licrn  illegally  occupied  for  cen- 
turies by  private  holders?  hoM'  to  make  and  distribute  the  lots  y 
Withal,  there  was  the  impatience  of  the  poor  to  be  restrained,  and 
the  ill-will  of  the  nobles  to  be  baffled.  The  senate  refused  Tiberius 
the  tent  usually  allowed  to  all  citizens  occupied  in  public  duty, 
and  for  his  expenses  had  made  allowance  to  him,  upon  the  report 
of  Scipio  Nasica,  only  nine  obols  a  day.  All  methods  which  had 
succeeded  against  C'assius,  Manlius,  and  Spvu'ius  Mtelius  Were  now 
tried  against  him.  A  senator  attested  that  Eudemus,  who  had 
brought  to  Rome  the  will  of  Attains  of  Pei'gamus,  had  givi'u 
Tiberius  the  purple  robe  and  diadem  of  the  king,  which  the 
tribune  proposed  some  day  to  wear  in  I'lonie.  Tiberius,  liy  ^^'ay 
of  reply,  obtained  a  decree  that  the  treasures  of  Attains  shoidd  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  citiiiens  who  received  the  public  lands, 
to  enable  them  to  buy  cattle  and  agricultural  imj^lemeuts. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  order  to  simplify  his  position,  lie  liad 
abstained  from  any  attack  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  nobles, 
but  he  now  exasperated  the  whole  senate  by  declaring  tluit  he 
should  jJersonally  make  his  repjrt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  was  no  less  than  a  first 
attempt  to  transfer  from  the  senate  to  the  popular  assembly  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  Moreover,  he  sought  to  abridge 
the  time  of  military  service,  to  re-establish  the  appeal  to  the  people 
from  sentences  of  all  kinds,  and  iu  the  tribunals  to  add  to  the 
senators  an  equal  number  of  knights.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities he  also  made  promises  to  the  Italians.'  But  already  the 
people  had  ceased  to  follow  him.  To  impress  the  crowd,  simple 
ideas  are  needed.  When  it  Avas  a  (piestion  of  the  Agrarian  law 
the  thirty-five  tribes  had  voted  as  one  man.  In  the  midst  of  tlu; 
complications  presented  by  new  propositions,  the  poorer  classes  no 
longer  recognized  that  i)ositive  and  immediate  profit  which  had 
ralli(>d  them  around  the  tribune.  Two  centuries  before,  to  obtain 
the  opening  of  the  consular  office,  Licinius  had  succeeded  only  by 
declaring  his  Agrarian  law  inseparably  connected  with  his  political 
changes.       Tiberius    Itrought    forward    the    latter    subsequentlv,    and 

'  Veil.  Palel-c,  il.  -J. 
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was   unsuccessful.       Yet    lie    M'as    still    popular.       Ouc   of    his   friends 
having    died,   the    crowd    rushed    to    carry  the    body  to   the   funeral, 
and    as    the    first    pile    would    not    take    fire,   it   was    loudly    asserted 
that    the    man    had    (lie(l   liy   poison.      Tibonius    felt   his   owu    life   in 
danger,    staked,   as    it 
were,     upon    the    fer- 
midable  game  he   was 
playing.     One  day  he 
appeared  in  the  Forum 
clad       in       mourning, 
leading    by    the    hand 
his  two    children,  and 
implored   the   poopl(>'s 
protection     for     them 
;ni(l   for    their   mother. 
The  crowd  was  moved 
by    this    appeal,     an<l 
for  some  time  a  great 
number      of       citizens 
watched  night  and  day 
over     their      tribune-s 
safety.    But  they  w(>re 
already    beginning    to 
blame  him  for  his  con- 
duct   in   the   affair   of 
Octa\dns.      A    certain 
Annius,   whom  he  had 
accused,    having    said 
to   him,   "If   I  appeal 
to    one    of    your    col- 
leagues,    and      if     lu' 
oppose     his     veto     to 
your    act,     will     you     have    him     also     (h'lmsed  V "     Til)eriu^ 


Ve.stal  of  the  Florentine  Miuseum 


mucli 

(• 


disconcerted,    broke     ii[i     the    assembly,    and    on    the    umrrow    iiuul 
rei)ly    by    a    long    discourse     on    the    inviolability    of    the    tribune's 
ofiice.      ''  Yes,"  he   said.    "  the   ti'ibune   is   sacred    and    inviolabl(>.   but 


'  Vestal   guavdiiiii-  the  sacreil   (iiv.     ((nire.  .!/».<.//<);•..  pi. '.»l'   ami  ('larac,  Mtiser  dp  srulpt., 
pi.  77l',  No.  19:."J.j 
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uii  Due  eoiulitiun,  that  lie  is  faitliful  tu  his  duty.  Are  we  to 
permit  a  tribime  to  tear  down  the  Capitol,  to  Inui)  the  military 
stores,  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  power  of  the  Eoiiiau  people  ? 
What  !  shall  the  people  dispose  at  will  of  the  offerings  in  the 
temples,  use  and  transfer  that  which  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  and  shall  it  not,  in  case  of  need,  take  away  an  oifiee  it  has 
itself  bestoAved  y  ()m-  sacred  virgins  who  guard  the  undying  Hanie 
in  the  temple  of  Yesta  are,  for  a  negligence  in  their  duty,  bui'ied 
alive,  and  shall  not  the  man,  who,  as  tribune,  instead  of  serving 
the  peoj)Ie,  uses  against  them  the  very  authority  they  have  given 
him,  be  at  least  deprived  of  his  office  as  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  ?  " 

All     this     was     true,     but     the     inviolability     of     the     tribunes, 
oppressive    as    it    sometimes    was,    had    been    till    now    respected; 

Tiberius  in  disregarding  it  had  betrayed 
the  fatal  secret,  that  the  fickle  crowd  of 
the  Forum  could,  in  a  moment  of  caprice 
or  anger,  overthi-ow  the  laws,  the  ctju- 
stitution,  and  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors. 

To  be  seciu'e  against  all  the  enmities 
hat  he  thad  excited,  Tiberius  needed  a 
second  term  of  office  as  tribune,  and  he 
sought  it,  but  the  larger  number  of  his 
partisans  were  at  the  time  of  year  occu- 
pied at  a  tlistauce  in  gathering  in  tlu>ii- 
harvests,  aud  most  of  his  colleagues  A\cre 
unfriendly  to  him.  Plutarch  gravely 
relates  that  on  the  day  of  the  assembly 
Til)erius  was  for  a  moment  shaken  by  jjresages  of  e\il.  Two 
serpents  had  hatched  their  young  in  a  richly  ornamented  helmet 
which  he  had  used  in  war.  The  sacred  chickens  which  he  had 
sent  for  refused  to  come  and  be  fed,  although  their  guardian 
shook  the  cage  Adolently  to  compel  them  to  come  out.  He  him- 
self,   on    coming    out     of    his    house,    struck    his    foot    so    violently 


I'utjician  Sandal  (calceus 
patricius)} 


'  Miiacn  Borbonifil,  xi.  25;  Tischbeiii.  i.  14  ;  uiul  Kicli,  Greek  tiiid  Human  Antiquities,  uiidei' 
the  word  Calceus. 
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ag-ainst  tli«  threshold  that  the  nail  of  his  yrcat  t^c  was  split 
and  the  bloud  tl(n\('d  over  tlie  sandal.  'I'd  cml  the  list,  scarcely 
was  he  iu  the  street  Avhen  he  beheld  two  crows  lighting  npou 
a  roof,  and  a  fragment  of  a  tile  fell  at  his  feet.  So  many 
superstitions  terrors  possessed  tlie  minds  of  this  people  who  had 
ceased  to  believe  iu  their  gods,  but  still  had  faith  in  Fate,  as 
revealed  by  signs,  that  the  boldest  partisans  of  the  tribune  sought 
to  turn  him  back.  "  What  a  disgrace  for  the  grandson  of  Afri- 
cauus,"  cried  Blosius,  however,  "to  allow  himself  to  be  stopped 
by  a  crow  ! "  At  the  same  moment  came  pressing  messages  to 
Tiberius  from  his  friends  gathered  in  the  Capitol  where  the 
election  was  to  take  place.  All  Avas  going  well,  they  said.  lie 
"was  received  with  the  most  cordial  applause,  and  a  guard  was 
kept  to  make  sure  that  no  imknown  person  should  approach  him. 
Two  tribes  had  already  voted  for  his  re-election,  wlien  the  opposi- 
tion, who  Avere  present  in  great  numbers,  cried  out  that  a  tribune 
could  not  hold  office  for  two  terms  consecutively.  A  collision  was 
precipitated  ;  the  partisans  of  Tiberius  fell  upon  their  opponents, 
who  fled  with  the  tribunes  who  were  of  tlieii-  party,  and  spread 
the  news  through  the  city  that  Tiberius  had  proclaimed  the  de- 
position of  all  his  colleagues  and  had  .seized  upon  the  offici'  for 
the  following  year. 

Meantime  he  had  about  him  not  more  than  3,000  men.  "  At 
this  moment  the  senator 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  standing 
u[)  in  a  position  wliere 
he  could  be  seen  by  all 
the  assembly,  made  a 
gesture  indicating  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to 
Tiberius.  The       latter 

directed  that  room  should 
be  made  for  him  to  approach,  and  Fulvius  made  Icnown  tliat 
the  faction  of  the  rich  iu  the  -  senate  not  having  been  able 
to  siH'ure  the  consul  on  their  side  had  formed  the  design  to 
kill  Tib(!rius,  and  to  this  end  had  armed  their  clients  and  their 
slaves.  Upon  receiving  this  information  the  friends  of  Tiberius 
girt    their    robes    about     them,    and    seizing    upon    the    lictors'    rod 


Patriciim  Siuidals. 
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broke  them,  and  armed  themselves  with  the  fragments  for  purposes 
of  defence.  Those  too  distant  t(j  hear  what  had  been  said  being- 
eager  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  preparations,  Tiberius  raised 
liis  hand  to  liis  liead  to  indicate  the  danger  Avhich  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  his  enemies  ran  to  tell  the  senate,  Avho  had  gathered  in 
the  temple  of  Fides,  that  he  was  asking  for  the  crown.  This  news 
caused  the  senate  extreme  anxiety.  Scipio  INasica  called  upon  the 
consul  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  liome,  and  strike  down  the  usiu'per. 
Scievola  replied,  mildh^,  that  he  would  not  set  an  example  of 
violence,  and  would  cause  the  death  of  no  citizen  without  due 
forms  of  law.  'If.'  he  said,  "the  people,  either  won  over  bj^ 
Tiberius,  or  coei'ced  by  him,  i)ass  any  ordinance  contrary  to  the 
laws,  I  will  not  ratify  it.'  Then  Nasiea  cried  out,  '  Since  the 
chief  magistrate  is  false  to  his  country,  let  those  who  will  rescue 
her  follow  me  !  '  vSaying  these  words  he  threw  a  corner  of  his 
robe  over  his  head  and  made  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  followed 
by  certain  of  the  senate  and  of  the  faction  of  the  rich,  who 
were  als(j  acci)mpauied  by  their  slaves  armed  with  clubs  and 
sticks,  and  wlio  seized  as  they  went  up  fragments  of  benches 
which  the  jteople  had  broken  in  their  flight.  Thus  they  came 
u])  t(j  Tiberius,  smiting  all  those  who  sought  to  defend  him  with 
their  bodies ;  many  were  killed,  others  jjushed  towards  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  and  hurled  over,  while  the  rest  fled  away.'  Tiberius 
himself     ran    round    the    temple    of    Fides,    whose    gates    had    been 

closed  liy  the  priests,  but  stumbling  over  a 
dead  body,  he  fell  near  the  door,  at  the  foot 
of  the  royal  statues.  As  he  was  endeavouring 
to  rise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  Publius  Satu- 
reius,  wounded  him  on  the  head  ^-ith  a  frag- 
ment of  a  bench,  and  the  second  blow  was 
given  by  Ijucius  Rufus,  another  tribune,  who 
prided  himself  upon  the  act  as  of  a  deed 
well  done.  More  than  oOO  of  the  partisans 
of  Tiberius  perished  with  hinh"'  After  wreaking  their  vengeance 
upon    the    dead    bodies,    the    victorious    party    flung     them     into    the 


Fides. - 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  l."?8  the  topographical  map  of  Rome  and  (f.  'I'll)  the  Tarpeian  i-oek. 
-  FIDES  AVGVST.  S.C.     Faith  standing,  holding  ears  of  wheat  and  a  basket  of  fruit 
Reverse  of  a  great  bronze  of  Plotinus. 
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Tiber;  Cuius  fJracchus,  just  retxirucd  from  Spaiu,  vaiulj-  sought 
to  recover  the  body  of  his  brother. 

The  senate  and  the  city  remained  for  some  time  under  the 
terror  of  this  blow.  "After  tlie  death  of  Tiberius,"  says  Sallust, 
"  the  whoh'  })eoide  was  accused  and  prosecuted.''  '  All  the  friends 
of  the  late  tribune  Avho  were  not  seized  were  banished,  and  the 
others  Avere  put  to  deatli.  Among  this  number  wore  Diophanes 
and  a  certain  ('.  Villius,  wlut  was  shut  up  in  a  barrel  tilled  with 
serpents  and  vipers.  When  l^losius  was  brought  before  the  con- 
suls ho  averred  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  follow  th(> 
orders  of  the  tribune.  "  lUit,"  rejoined  Nasica,  "  if  he  had 
ordered  you  to  set  on  fire  the  Capitol ':"  ••Tiberius  would  never 
have  given  such  an  order." — "But  if  he  had?"  "I  should  have 
obeyed  him,  for  if  he  had  ordered  it  he  would  have  done  for  the 
good  of  the  people."  lilosius  succcMxled  in  making  his  escape  how- 
ever, and  Hed  to  Aristonicus.  After  this  prince  was  d(>feated,  he 
killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  again   into  tlu^  power  of  the  l\omans 

Thos(>  who  had  supported  the  tribune,  even  among  the  most 
important  personages  in  Home,  now  made  haste  to  disown  their 
former  conduct.  It  is  sad  to  find  amcmg  this  nuud)er  th(>  consul 
Sciievola,  who  now  declared  that  Nasica,  although  a  private  in- 
dividual, had  done  rigiilly  in  taking  up  arms,  and  who  issued 
decrees  honouring  the  latter  for  his  courage.  Perhaps  the  consul, 
alarmed  by  the  tribune's  tendency  in  his  later  acts,  sought,  by 
sanctioning  an  act  of  \iolence  now  irreparable,  to  disarm  the 
nobles  and  to  save  at  least  that  agrarian  law  which  he  had 
himself  prepared. 

Desiiitc  these  bloody  reimsals  no  one  at  tlu^  moment  dared 
attack  the  law,  so  thoroughly  was  its  necessity  manifest  to  all 
luodcrate  and  sagacious  men,  both  in  tlie  senate  and  out  of  it. 
Licinius  Crassus,  father-in-law  of  Cains,  was  cliosen  to  till  the 
jdace  of  Tiberius  as  triumvir,  and  upon  his  di'ath  in  the  war 
against  Aristonicus,  a  popular  senator,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  received  the 
appointment.  When  Appins  died,  iiis  successor  was  also  an  ehxpieut 
defender  of  the  law,  Papirius  Carbo,  and  an  inscription  exists 
wherein    I'opillius,   tln'    consul   of    that   yeai'  and   a    jiersecutor  of    the 

'  III  jilchfm  lliimdiifim  ijiirfxliiiiirx  liiihitrc  xnitf.     (Sail.,  Ji';/..  •II.) 
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friends  of  Tiberius,  boasts  that  he  was  tlie  first  to  substitute  upon 
the  allotted  domains  the  stationary  hibourer  for  the  wandering 
shepherd.'  The  allotments  continued  to  be  made,  and  their  effect 
was  quickly  visible;  the  census  of  131  had  given  biit  317,823 
citizens  competent  for  service  in  the  legions ;  that  of  125  gave 
390,730.  In  six  years  the  reserve  of  tlie  army  had  increased  by 
72,000  men,  and  the  proletariat  had  diminished  by  the  same 
number.  This  is  the  justification  of  the  Sc^mpronian  law.  The 
tribune,  though  dead,  once  moi'e  became  formidable ;  the  people 
accused  themselves  of  having  allowed  him  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Nasica  could  not  show  himself  in  public  without  being 
hooted.  It  was  already  proposed  to  cite  him  before  the 
tribunal,  when  the  senate  removed  him  under  pretext  of  a  mission 
into  Asia.  lie  wandered  in  foreign  lands  for  a  long  time,  c(m- 
sum(>d  with  chagrin,   and  at  last  ended  his  life  in  Pergamus. 


III. SriPIO    ^MILIANUS. 

"Wlicn,  during  a  revolution,  a  great  political  body  takes  no 
conspicuous  part,  it  virtually  abdicates.  In  the  strife  with  Tiberius 
the  senate  had  suffered  a  private  individual,  Scipio  Nasica,  to  play 
the  leading  part.  The  senate  lost  the  prestige  of  its  power,  and 
the  satisfaction  given  to  the  pcoide  liy  the  exile  of  Nasica  had  the 
effect  only  of  encouraging  new  pojiular  leaders.  C'arbo,  the 
triumvir,  being  appointed  tribune  in  lol,  recommenced  the  struggle. 
He  b(>gan  by  proposing  ballot  for  the  laM's,  to  the  end  that  the 
faction  of  the  rich  might  not  be  able  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
the  voting,  and  arrest  it  when  it  appeared  to  go  against  them. 
In  the  next  place  he  demanded  that  an  immediate  second  term  of 
office  should  be  allowed  the  tribunes,  so  that  the  law  should  no 
longer  give  room  for  the  violence  by  which  Tiberius  had  perished. 
AnotlKn-,  Atinius,  using  the  means  already  sanctioned  by  the 
nobles,  dared  to  have  the  censor  Metcllus  seized  and  beaten 
because    the    latter    had    expelled    him    from    the    senate    and   would 


^  C.  1.  I...  viil.  i.  Xci.  ."i")! .  ]i.  1  •")4  :   ....  I'lilcm  (/iii'  jiriiiiiis  frrci  iit  ilc  luirn  jiiihlifu  iirfiturlliiix 
ci'tlcn'iii . 
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have  profipitated  liiiii  fnnii  the  Tarpeiau  rock  if  his  oolloagnps  hart 
not  interp()S(>d  to  save  liiiii.'  Lastly,  C'aius  Gracchus  was  ah-eady 
beginning    to    emerge    from    the    seclusion    to    which    his    brother's 


>ei^^s5^l^ 


Toiiilj,  said  to  lie  of  tlie  Melelli.  upon  the  Appiaii  Way  (Ituius).^ 


dcatli   liad  consigned  liiiii. 


In   respect  to  the  pi'opositions  of  Carbo, 


'  Livv,  F.jiit ..  lix.  Il  lias  been  maiiilaiiiccl  llial  lliis  was  tlif  tiiliiiiu'  Atiniiis  who  ohiaiiied 
the  passage  of  the  Atiiiian  law  hy  which  every  trihiine  was  deehiieil  a  .senator  e.r  officio,  before 
that  time  the  tribunes  lieing  obliged  to  wait  till  tlie  censors  had  inscribed  Iheir  names  upon  the 
senatorial  list.  (Aulus  Oellius,  xiv.  8.)  This  law,  which  gave  to  the  tribunes  theyM*  sententke 
direnda-  in  the  senate,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  enjoyment  of  senatorial  powers,  appear.s  (o  Willems 
(le  Seiiat.  de  la  reji.  n/m.,  p.  '2'M),  to  have  been  nece.ssarilv  posterior  to  the  /p.r  repet.  of  12.3. 
That  assigns  a  very  late  dale  to  it,  but  the  problem  is  obsrure.  Tn  Kii)  a  tribune  opposed  his 
veto  to  a  proposal  of  the  cen.sors  because  tliey  not  havinsr  in.seribed  his  name  upon  the  .senatorial 
list.     (I/ivy,  xlv.  lo. I 

'  Caniiia.  Id  Pn'iiui  jiKrIc  di^lla  in'a  Appid.  pi.  xxx. 
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the  first  j^assed ;  tho  second,  which  tended  to  establish  a  poj^uhir 
royalty,  failed  for  the  time  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  Hcipio 
^Emilianus. 

Terrified,  like  Mucins  Sctcvola,  by  the  revolutionary  character 
the  reform  was  taking,  Scipio  had  condemned  his  brother-in-law  : 
"  S(i   pcrisli    all    tJiat  do    the    like    again,"  '  he   had   said    on    hearing 

the  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius ; 
and,  retiu-ning  to  Rome  with  his 
victorious  army  in  132,  he  had  not 
hesitat(Ml  to  sacrifice  his  poi)ularity 
by  ])nblicly  ojiposing  the  laws  of 
Tibei'ius  and  nf  Carbo.  He  thus 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the 
nobles,  this  man  to  whom  the 
people  had  given,  against  the 
nobles'  will  and  contrary  even  to 
the  laws,  two  consulship's  and  tlie 
censorship,  ^vho  knew  so  wdl  the 
evils  whicli  were  destroying  the 
Republic  ;  but  he  went  over  carry- 
ing with  him  vast  designs.  Tiberius 
had  but  partially  succeeded ;  his 
law,  advantageous  to  tlu'  poor  of  the 
rustic  tribes,  had  n<it  sent  into  the 
fields  the  city  population  ;  that 
liriman  Soldier.-  starving  crowd   luul   not   been   will- 

ing to  resign  a  life  passed  idly  under 
the  itortieoes  in  the  Forum,  or  at  the  doors  of  the  great.''  They  had 
refused  the  competency  offered  them  at  tlie  price  of  lal)our,  and 
had  not  dared  to  defend  their  own  champion.  This  indolence  and 
timidity  inspired  the  couipicror  of  Numautia  with  inPxiircssible 
contempt  for  these  men,  Avho,  naoreover,  had  nexcr  been  soldiers. 
One  day,  when  tliey  interrupted  him  in  the  Fonnn  :  "Silence!" 
he     ci-icd,      "  yini      Avliom      Italy     will      n<it     advnowledgc     as      her 


'  A  viTKi-  (if  Iloiiipr.     (Oi/i/.ix.,  [.  47.) 

''  From  till'  arfli  of  Septimius  Severiix. 

■'  Appiaii  says  expressly  fliat  the  piirfisans  of  'rilierius  lii-loniji'd  ti 
Tilicriiis  was  killed,  a.s  we  have  seen,  willioiii  lesistaiiee  wlen  ilir  har\i 
llie  cniiiitvy  people  from  Koine. 


file  riislie  trilies,  and 
-I  ill"'    h:iil  i-dled  aw;l\ 
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c'liildri'U  I " '  And  mi  tlicir  iiu'ivased  mui-iuuriiii;"  agaiust  liiiii  : 
"  Those  wlioiii  I  brought  liithor  in  chain.s  sliall  never  terrify  me 
because  some  one  has  stricken  off  their  fetters  ! "  And  the  freed- 
iiien   held  their  peace. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  thi'  word  Italy  was  put  for\Aard. 
At  the  sight  of  tlu>  rustic  tribes  deptJjJuUited  and  tlie  citv  en- 
cumbered witli  a  strange  crowd,  Scipio  understood  that  the  da\s 
lit  liiime  were  en<Uxl  and  that  the  days  of  Italy  were  alinut  tn 
begin.  To  remain  a  city,  hdWcNcr  great,  was  to  exist  subject  to 
all  the  disurders  of  the  little  decayed  republics.  This  citv  uiust 
luM'omc  a  natidii.  For  the  ancients,  who  concentrated  sovereigntv 
iu  a  definitt'  place,  and  desired  to  wield  it  directlv  without  the 
help  of  representation,  this  problem  was  ditficult.  It  was  nut 
perhaps  above  the  grasp  of  the  man  whom  Cicero  took  for  his  hero. 

In  this  new  plan  the  agrarian  law  was  no  longer  neeessarv  ;  it 
■\\ould  have  diminished  somewhat  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
reduced  some  fortunes  which  had  lieen  unjustly  acipiired,  but  no 
oue  (U'sired  it  except  the  citizens  of  the  rustic  tribes;  the  Koman 
[)opulace  and  the  nobl(>s  alike  opi)osed  it,  and  the  people  of  Italy 
regarded  it  with  ill-will.  To  force  the  holders  of  jjulilic  lands 
themselves  to  report  their  estates,  the  triumvirs  had  called  upon 
all  citizens  to  denounce  them  and  bring  them  to  justice.  From 
this  arose  a  multitude  of  embarrassing  lawsuits.  "  Most  of  the 
proprietors  had  no  documentary  evidence  of  sale  or  of  grant,  and 
wlien  these  pajjcrs  did  exist  they  A\-ere  mutually  contradictory. 
^Mien  the  measurement  had  been  verified  it  appi'ari'd  that  in  some 
cases  estates  had  passi-d  from  cultivated  laud,  built  over  with 
dwellings,  to  mere  jtasture,  and  others  from  fertile  ground  to 
marshes.  Origimilly  the  conquered  territory  had  b(>en  very  care- 
h^ssly  dixided.  and.  further,  the  decree  which  ordered  the  waste 
lands  to  be  cultivated  had  furnished  occasion  for  many  individuals 
to  reclaim  the  ground  adjacent  to  their  estates,  thus  confusing  the 
boiiudaries  of  botii.  The  lapse  of  time  had,  moreover,  changed 
everything,  and  the  extent  of  the  illegal  occupation,  though 
undoubtedly   considerable,   was  no\\'   ditticult    to  determine. 

'  l/iilci',  nil  lii>  n-luiii  frnm  i-.\ilt',  C'icevn  u.-^ed  tin- .«aiiR' winds:  "  Nn  I  lliis  popuUur  wIkiui 
C'lcidiiis  {i-atlifi.s  ill  II  mol),  and  who  aiu  in  liis  pay,  i.s  not  tlie  Itimiaii  jiiiiplf:  ilie  citizens  of  llie 
immicipia  are  I  lie  tiiii;  puoplu,  master  of  kings  and  nations." 

VOL.  n.  EE 
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"  In-itated  at  the  haste  with  which  all  this  was  being  carried 
out  by  the  triumvirs,  the  Italians  determined  to  take  for  their 
defender  against  so  much  injustice  the  destroyer  of  Carthage, 
Cornelius  Scipio.  Their  zeal  in  his  wars  would  not  permit  him  to 
refuse  this  duty  ;  he  presented  himself  in  the  senate,  and,  without 
openly  blaming  tlie  law  of  Gracchus,  through  regard  for  the  ple- 
beians, he  set  forth  at  length  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
execution,  ending  by  the  proposal  that  the  right  of  deciding  in 
these  disputi^s  should  be  taken  froni  the  triumvirs  as  being  persons 
not  having  the  confidence  of  those  concerned.  This  proposition 
appeared  reasonable ;  the  senate  adopted  it,  and  tlie  consul  Tudi- 
tanus  was  ajjpointed  to  make  the  decisions.  But  the  latter  had 
no  sooner  begun  the  work  than  he  became  alarmed  at  the  com- 
plications it  involved,  and  set  off  for  Illyria.  All  the  business 
was  subsequently  adjoiu'ued.  This  result  naturally  set  the  jiopulace 
against  Scipio.  Twice  they  had  made  him  consul,  and  he  now  was 
disposed  to  act  against  them  in  the  interests  of  the  Italians.  The 
enemies  of  Scijjio  said  openly  that  he  had  decided  to  abrogate 
the  agrarian  law  by  force  of  arms  and  with  great  shedding  of 
blood." '  The  word  "  dictator "  was  mentioned.  "  We  have 
a  tyrant,"  said  Cains  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius  threatened  Scipio. 
"  The  enemies  of  the  State  do  well,"  he  said,  "  to  wish  my 
death,  for  they  know  that  Eome  cannot  perish  M'hile  Scipio 
lives." 

"  (Me  night  he  had  withdrawn  with  his  tablets  to  meditate 
upon  the  address  he  was  to  make  to  the  people  on  the  morrow ; 
in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead,  but  with  no  trace  of  violence.' 
According  to  some  the  blow  was  dealt  by  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  who  fi-ared  the  abolition  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  by 
her  daughter  Sempronia,  the  unattractive  and  barren  wife  of  Scipio, 
unloving  and  unloved  of  her  husband.  According  to  others  he  had 
committed  suicide  in  liis  despair-  at  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  A  report  was  current  that  certain  of  his  slaves  being 
put  to  the  tortiu-e  revealed  that  unknown  persons  introduced  by 
a  back  door  had  strangled  their  master,  and  that  tliey  had  feared 
to   declare  the   fact,    knowing    the  people   would   rejoice    at  it."      It 

'  Ajipiaii,  Bi-ll.  I'll'.,  i.  IS,  H(,  L'O,     He  was  fifty-six  VBirs  of  age.     (Veil.  I'aierc,  ii.  4.) 
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Funereal  Couch.' 


caiiuot  be   doubted   tliat   this   murder  was  a   reprisal   for  the  murder 
of  Tiberius ;    both  sides  began  to  taste  blood. 

The  nobles,  who  perhaps  dreaded  ^milianus  as  much  as  did 
the  peojile,  made  no  attemjit  to  avenge  his  death  ;  no  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  its  cause, 
and  he  who  had  destroyed 
"  the  tAvo  terrors  of 
Rome "  had  not  even  u 
public  funeral ;  one  of 
his  political  opponents, 
however,  paid  him  a 
noble  testimony  ;  j^fe- 
tellus  Macedonicus  desired 
that  his  sons  should  carry 

the    bier.       "Never,"    he  said  to  them,   "will   it   be   in   yoiu"  power 
to  render  this  duty  to  a  gi'eater  man." 

The  Italians,  long  so  eager  for  the  right  of  citizenshij),  had 
for  a  moment  believed  their  long  efforts  would  at  last  be  rewarded. 
Every  day  some  of  them  slipped  into  Rome ;  one  of  their  number, 
Perperna,  had  just  been  made  consul,  and  Scipio  had  undertaken 
their  cause.  His  death  leaving  them  defenceless,  the  nobles  made 
haste  to  shake  off  the  new  enemy  who  sought  to  mix  in  theii- 
d(jmestic  quarrels,  and  the  senate  caused  all  the  Italians  at  that 
time  in  the  city  to  be  banished  from  Rome,  so  that  the  aged  father 
of  the  conqueror  of  Aristonicus  was  compelled  to  snatch  from  his 
dwelling  the  consular  emblems,  and  retui-n  to  his  village  of  Sam- 
niuui,  iguominiously  expelled  from  a  city  which  had  once  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  liis  son  (12G). 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  t[uickly  perceived,  however, 
that  the  senate  by  theii-  severity  were  putting  the  opposition  in 
possession  of  a  powerful  weapon,  and  they  seized  it  with  an  able 
hand.  Caius  Gracchus,  at  this  time  quaestor,  opposed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Italians,  and  one  of  the  triumvirs,  Fulvius,  a  fi-iend  of  the 
elder  Gracchus,  being  elected  consul,  gave  (In  in  permission  to 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  decree  of  banishment ;  then,  in 
order  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  two  interests  hitherto  conflicting, 


'  From  a  fuueieul  bas-relief.     (Kicli,  Gri-ek  ami  Roman  Antiquities.) 
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the  p('u2)le  and  the  Italians,  he  proposed  to  give  the  riglit  of 
citizenship  to  all  those  who  had  received  no  portion  of  public  lands 
(125).  P'ortunately  for  the  senate,  whom  the  consul  refused  to 
con\'oke,  the  Massiliots  at  this  time  implored  the  assistance  of 
Kdiuc  against  their  neighhoiu's.  Fulvius  set  out  with  an  army; 
Cains  had  also  been  removed  by  exiling  hijn  as  pr(i-([Ti;est(ir  tn 
Sardinia,  wliere  an  insurrection  had  just  broken  out,'  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Fregella',  making  the  attempt  to  grasp  by  force  tliat 
which  had  been  denied  to  tlieir  entreaties,  had  an  army  sent 
against  tliem  under  tli(>  pnetor  Opimius.  The  city,  betrayed  by  one 
of  its  inhabitants,  Xumitorins  Pnlhis,  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  to  this  day  has  never  revived.-'  This  sanguinary  execution 
arrested  for  tliirtv-tive  vears  tlie  insurrection  of   Italv  (12")). 


IV. — C'aivs  Gracchus. 

Cains  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  tlie  time  of  his  brother's 
dcatli.  ^lore  impetuous,  more  eloquent,  perhaps  less  ]pure  in  liis 
ambition,  he  gave  grander  proportions  to  the  struggle  commenced 
by  Tiberius.  The  latter  had  sought  only  to  relieve  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  Cains  assumed  to  change  the  constitution  itself.  At 
tirst  he  liad  apjK'ared  to  turn  away  from  the  legacy  of  blood  which 
his  brother  had  left  him,  but  one  night,  says  Cicero,  he  heard 
Tiberius  saying  to  him.  "Why  hesitate,  Cains'?  Thy  destiny  shall 
be  the  same  as  mine,  to  tight  for  the  people,  and  to  die  for 
them."  ^  Meanwhile  he  foimd  the  number  of  his  partisans  in- 
creasing as  the  assignments  of  land  went  on,  and  many  owed  their 
prosperity  to  the  Sempronian  hnv.  The  tirst  time  he  sjjoke  in 
public,  loml  ap2)lause  welcomed  him  and  inspired  liim  witli  con- 
fidence ;  he  supported  the  laws  of  Carbo,"  and  in  127  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  qu-.estorsliip.  He  was  designated  l)y 
lot  to  acccjmpany  the  consid  into  Sardinia  (12G).  Such  was  tlie 
ascendancy  of  his  name  over  the  allies  that  the  province  luning  on 

'  Va!.  Max.,  IV.  i.  12;  .\iilu.s  (ielliu.s.  Xoct.  Ait.,  x.  3.  8ee  later  the  Social  war:  Val. 
.Max..  111.  iv.  .">;  Cie.,  i'/^V.,  iii.  6;  Livv,  Epit.,  Ix. 

-  It  i.s  not  ceitaiu  where  this  city  stood,  prol)ably  opposite  Oepraiio,  but  upon  tlie  left-  bank 
of  the  Lirit-. 

'  Plut.,  Cains.  -'S  seq.,  C'ic,  de  Uiciii.,  i.  L'tl     Cf.  Val.  Max.,  I.  vi.  7. 
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accomit  of  ;i  bad  scasdii  liccu  rcinittod  the  requisition  of  clothes  for 
the  soldiers,  the  qua?.stor  went  from  town  to  town  and  obtained 
everywhere  more  than  he  asked  for.  (^iit  of  regard  for  him,  Micipsa, 
the  Numidian  king,  sent  into  Sardinia  a  great  snpjdv  of  oorn. 
The  senate  were  alarmed  at 
the  popularity  of  a  ycmug 
man  who  could  feed  and  clothe 
an  army,  and  to  hinder  the 
return  of  Caius  to  Eome,  the 
consid  was  ord(n-ed  to  remain 
in  his  proAance  even  after  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops,  which 
were  replaced  l)y  \w\v  levies. 
But  Caius  did  not  accept  his 
exile ;  he  hastened  to  Rome  to 
canvass  for  the  tribmiate,  and 
being  accused  bi^fore  the  cen- 
sors of  having  violated  tlu^  huv 
which  requii'ed  the  quaestor  to 
remain  with  his  general,  he 
defended  himself  by  scattering 
from  the  rostra,  as  he  himself 
said,  SAVords  and  daggers  :  '  "I 
have  made  twelve  campaigns, 
and  the  law  requires  but  ten  ; 
T  have  remained  thi-ee  years 
quiTstor,     and     I     could     have  Young- Slave.- 

retired  after  one  year's  ser- 
vice. In  the  province,  not  my  ambition,  but.  the  public  <iood 
has  directed  my  cimduct.  1  liad  no  banquets  in  my  abode  nnr 
handsome  yoimg  slaves,  and  at  my  table  your  children's  modesty 
has  been  respected  mon-  than  in  tlie  tents  of  your  chiefs.  No 
man  can  say  that  he  has  given  me  a  bribe  or  spent  money  for  me. 
The    purse    tliat     I    took    full    from    Korae    has    come    back    empty. 


'  f'ic,  r/p  L<'</..  iii.  '••. 

■'  Hionze  bust.  (Koux.  Ilcrnildiinm  ei  Pamjifi,  vol.  vii.  pi.  22.^  The  lioautv  of  (lii>  luiir 
iiddiMl  viilue  to  the  po.ssessioii  of  slave.'*  of  this  kind.  Tims  the  epithet  ™Hm^H,«,  the  loiitf-haireU, 
became  a  synmiyni  of  profligate.     (Marl..  \ii    1*11. ) 
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Others  have  brought  back  full  of  gold  the  amphorfe  that  they 
carried  out  full  of  wine." '  Other  pretexts  were  alleged  against 
him,  such  as  complicity  in  the  revolt  of  the  Fregellians,  but  this 
merely  secm-ed  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Italians. 

Meanwliile  the  brave  Cornelia's  courage  began,  it  is  said,  to 
fail ;  it  filled  her  with  terror  to  see  him  following  in  his  brother's 
footsteps,  and  she  strove  to  dissuade  him.'' 

But  Cains  could  not  draw  back.  The  day  of  the  election  to 
the  tribunate  all  the  clients  of  the  nobles,  all  the  citizens  scattered 


AmpLorse.^ 

throughout    Italy  came    in.       The    struggle  was   severe ;    the    nobles 
could  not  prevent  his  election,  but  he  was  foiu'th  on  the  list. 

He  was  eager  to  inaugiirate  his  office  by  offering  to  the  manes 
of  his  brother  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  his  enemies  and  miu'derers. 
"Whither  shall  I  go?"  he  cried,  with  a  powerful  voice  that 
thrilled  all  hearts,  to  the  remotest  ranks  of  thc^  crowd,  "where 
shall  I  find  an  asylum  ?  In  the  Capitol  ?  but  the  temple  of  the 
gods  is  stained  with  my  brother's  blood.  In  VL\y  father's  house  ? 
but    I   find   there    an    inconsolable    mother.       Eomans,    your   fathers 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.,  xv.  12. 

''  Campana  Museum. 

■'■  The  authenticity  of  her  letters,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Corn. 
Nepos,  has  been  called  in  question ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  she  wrote  letters,  and  eloquent 
ones,  admired  by  Cicero  {Brut.,  .58),  but  the  eloquent  apostrophe  to  Caius  given  by  Nepos  is  not 
genuine. 
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declared  war  upon  the  Faliscans  because  they  insulted  the  tribune 
Genucius.  They  condemned  to  death  C.  Veturius  becaixse  he  did 
not  make  way  for  a  tribune  who  was  crossing  the  Forum.  It  is 
a  custom  derived  fi-om  our  fathers  that  when  a  citizen  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  does  not  appear,  the  herald  shall  go  to  his  door  in 
the  morning,  shall  sound  a  ti'umpet  and  call  him  by  name  ;  only 
after  this  may  the  judges  pronounce  sentence ;  but  under  youi- 
eyes  these  men  have  slain  Tiberius,  and  dragged  his  corpse 
ignominiously  through  the  streets  of  the  city  !  " 

When  he  saw  the  people  stirred  by  these  words  he  proposed 
two  laws ;  the  first,  directed  against  Octavius,  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  citizen  once  degraded  froTii  office  by  the  popular  vote  could 
ever  again  be  elected  to  any  public  position ;  the  second  that 
a  magistrate  who  should  have  put  to  death  or  exiled  a  citizen 
without  due  form  of  law  should  be  summoned  before  the  people. 
At  the  entreaty  of  Cornelia  he  withdi'ew  the  former,  but  the 
former  consul,  Popillius  La?nas,  the  persecutor  of  the  partisans  of 
Tiberius,  fled  the  city  as  soon  as  the  second  became  law.  Tiberius 
had  set  the  fatal  example  of  impairing  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribimeship ;  C'aiixs,  in  making  his  two  laws  retrospective,  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  employing  the  law  in  the  service  of 
private  vengeance.  The  day  came  when  Clodius  remembered 
this. 

Having  thus  offered  satisfaction  to  his  brother's  manes,  Cains 
took  up  the  projects  of  Tiberius  and  developed  them  further. 
They  were  as  follows :  a  new  confii'mation  of  the  agrarian  law ; 
regular  distributions  of  corn  at  half  price  (6 J  ases  the  bushel) ;  * 
gratuitous  supply  of  military  clothing  to  soldiers  serving  and 
proliibition  of  enrolment  of  young  men  before  the  completion 
of    their    seventeenth  year ;  -'    the    establishment   of   new  taxes  upon 

'  In  Livy  (Ep.,  Ix.)  it  is  said  g  of  an  as:  semisses  et  tricntes,  but  the  manuscripts  authorize 
us  to  read  :  senos  [teris]  et  trientes,  as  has  been  written  by  the  Schol.  Bob.,  ad  Cic.  Sext.,  25. 
Cf.  Mommsen,  Die  rdm.  Tribii.^;  p.  179.  (The  modius  is  a  little  more  than  a  peek  of  our 
measure.)  In  commerce  the  modius  was  worth  three  or  four  sesterces,  that  is,  twelve  to  sixteen 
ases.  (Ra'ckli,  Metr.  f/w^era.,  p.  420.)  If  the  price  of  the  modius  had  been  only  J  of  an  as 
Cicero  would  not  have  been  able  to  say  in  his  oration  (pro  Sestio,  26)  that  Clodius  in  suppress- 
mg  all  ta.ves  had  caused  the  State  to  lo.se  i  of  its  revenues.  The  nuautity  allowed  to  each  citizen 
was  five  modii  a  month. 

"  And  perhaps  also  a  reduction  in  llie  duration  of  military  service  required,  from  ten, 
namely,  to  six  campaigns. 
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articles  of  luxury  iuiportod  fmui  foroign  oouufrics ; '  tlu'  cstablish- 
uicnt  of  colonies  for  the  beiK^fit  of  the  poor;  and,  lastly,  for  those 
who  needed  euiployment  whil(>  M-aitinsj  for  the  a<i-rarian  law  to  take 
effect,  tlu'  construction  of  public  gi-unaries,  of  bridges,  and  high- 
ways, which  he  himself  laid  out, 
which  would  increase  the  value 
of  lands  by  opening  thorough- 
farPKS.  Cains  also  established 
inile-posts,  indicating  distances, 
and  blocks  to  accommodate  riders.'- 
At  the  same  time  he  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  multitude ;  the 
rostra  had  been  placed  before 
the  comitium  under  the  eye  of 
the  senate,  and  public  speakers 
had  been  wont  to  tiu-n  towards 
the  senate  in  their  addresses ; 
Cains,  however,  always  pointedly 
addressed  the  crowd  as  the  true 
masters,  the  sovereign  people,  of 
Kome. 

The  laws  proposed  by  the  now  tribune  were  all  excellent  ; 
one  of  them,  however,  has  given  rise  to  many  declamations,  the 
selling  of  corn  to  the  people  under  the  market  price.  But 
this  measure,  to  which  the  senate  had  often  recourse,  was  a  strictly 
logical  consequence  of  the  rights  involved  in  \'ictory,  as  under- 
stood by  the  Romans,  and  with  them  by  all  ancient  nations.  In 
accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  conquered  owed,  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  a  portion  of  his  income,  Avhich  he  paid  in  the  form  of 
a  tax,  and  a  portion  of  his  land,  which  he  gave  uj:)  for  the  public 
domain  of  the  victor.  These  lands  and  this  money  were  then 
divided  into  two  parts — one  reserved  for  the  needs  of  the  State, 
the    other   claimed    in    the   name    of   those    who,  being,   in    spite    of 


/M-' 


Itoniiin  Horseman.' 


'  ISinra  jxirtorid.  ( Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  6. )  The  purforium.  <»■  port  dues,  was  an  (id  pnlnrcm 
tax  of  L'j  per  eent,  for  ordinary  objects  (Quintil..  Dfolnm.)  and  fm'  objeots  of  luxury  of  \-2  per 
cent. 

■  [The  ancients  used  no  stirrups;  lience  mount iufr  on  horseback  was  always  difficult  for 
ordinary  riders. — Ed?^ 

'  From  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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their  destitutitm,  the  sovereign  people,  had  a  right  to  apply  bv 
vote  to  the  relief  of  their  oa^ti  suffering  what  was  gained  in  com- 
mon upon  the  field  of  battle,  bnt  of  which  the  rich  had  hitherto 
assnmed  the  sole  disposal.  Xow  the  ager  puhlicuH  was  at  this  time 
snfficiently  extensive,  and  the  revennes  dra^ii  from  the  provinces 
abnndant  enongh,  to  jnstifv  the  vState  in  dividing  botli  lands  and 
com  among  its  poorer  citizens.  To  those  who  were  willing  to  go 
away  from  Eome  as  colonists  Cains  gave  land  ;  to  those  who  jn'e- 
ferred  to  remain  in  tlu-  city  li(^  distribnted  corn.  His  law  was,, 
therefore,  no  more  than  a  special  form  of  those  agrarian  laws' 
wliicli  we  mnst  consider  as  legitimate  then,  though  they  Avoiild  be  > 
unjust  at  the  present  day.  That  this  law  had  not  been  proposed 
sooner  was  simply  due  to  thi'  fact  that  it  had  not  been  needed 
so  long  as  tlu>  class  of  petty  landoAvners  preserved  Eome  from 
pauperism.  But  institutions  change  with  manners;  by  the  growth 
of  a  starA-ing  populace  the  rendering  of  State  assistance  became 
a  social  necessity,  which  the  second  Cato,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  aristocracy  himself,  recognized  when  he  took  up  the  law  whidi 
fains  had  introduced,  and  even  made  it  more  liberal.  The  as- 
sistance which  we  give  to  our  poor  through  charity  the  Eoman 
society  gave  from  a  sense  of  justice,  at  least  as  justice  was  at 
tliat  time  imderstood.' 

After  having  by  these  popular  innovations  gained  the  army, 
the  rustic  tribes,  and  the  poor  of  Eome,  Cains  began  to  attack 
the  privileged  classes.  Since  the  year  179  the  nobles  and  the 
richer  citizens  had  again  possessed  themselves  of  the  preponderance 
in  the  centuriato  assembly ;  to  deprive  them  of  it  without  again 
throwing  tliis  assembly  into  disorder  th(>  trilnuie  olitained  the 
passage  of  a  decree  that  in  f\itxu-(>  the  order  in  which  the  centuries 


'  By  the  extinction,  ixfter  tlie  conquest  of  Macedon,  of  the  only  tax  wliich  the  citizen.s  paid, 
trihutuvi  ex  cenxu,  Rome  liad  announced  her  intention  of  living  at  tlie  expense  of  her  conquests, 
which  should  henceforth  pay  for  the  army  and  the  expenses  of  government.  The  fni nu-nf a fionea 
were  a  consequence  of  this  principle;  the  suhjects,  by  their  contributions  in  kind,  furnished 
a  part  of  their  ma.^ters'  subsistence.  Observe  that  any  citizen  living  in  Rome,  whetlier  he  were 
rich  or  poor,  tenirn;)  tuv  li)iioTm'  l.Vpp.,  /}ell.  dr.,  i.  211,  rin'fim  (Cic,  Tu.icii/.,  iii.  -JO),  hail 
a  right  to  share  in  these  distributions,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  present  in  person,  as  was  one 
day  tlie  consul  Piso.  (Cic,  ibid.)  This  necessity  had  the  effect  of  liindering  the  rich  from 
taking  their  share  a-s  mendicants,  but  it  confirms  what  we  linve  said  of  the  character  of  these 
laws.  The  com  paid  in  tribute  was  as  much  the  property  of  the  citizens  as  tlie  money  so  paid, 
the  former  helped  tlieni  to  live,  the  latter  defrayed  the  expenses  of  government. 
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voted  should  be  determined  by  lot.  The  last  might  thus  be  called  ) 
ou  first,  and  the  majority  would  no  longer  dejiend  on  the  vote  of  ^ 
the  rich.  The  vote  of  the  centuria,  which  went  fii'st  to  the  polls, 
the  centuria  p?-fcroffativa,  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eomans  a  special 
imjjortancc,  being,  as  they  conceived,  in  some  way  the  result  of 
divine  inspiration,*  and  the  determining  this  by  lot  gave  a  demo- 
cratic air  to  the  whole 
transaction.  Ifew  clauses 
added  to  the  Porcian  law 
forbade  all  magistrates  to 
proceed  against  any  citizen 
without  the  order  of  the 
people.  This  was,  in 
efEect,  to  deprive  the  senate 
of  its  right  to  have  re- 
course to  a  dictatorship 
or  to  extraordinary  com- 
missions, like  the  one 
which  had  been  so  severe 
towards  the  partisans  of 
Tiberius. 

A    much     more     im- 
portant   change    gave     to 
the    equestrian    order    all 
the   judicial  authority  in  criminal  cases  brought  before  the  tribunal 
(if  the  qucestiones  perpetuce.^ 


Gratuitous  Uistribution  to  the  People.' 


'  .  .  .  .  Prtemgntivam  onien  cnmitinnim.  (Cic,  de  Dirin.,\.  4.5,  ii.  40.)  It  has  been  main- 
t:iined  that  by  the  new  order  only  the  first  to  vote  out  of  the  seventy  centuries  should  be  selected 
by  lot.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  .560,  n.  1.)  So  small  a  reform  as  tliis  would  not  have  been  worthy  the 
attention  of  Caius,  for  it  would  liave  chano-ed  liardlv  anything.  (Cf.  Cic, /w;  3/i«-.,  2.3,  and 
Sallust,  Ep.  to  Cae.sar,  7.) 

■  From  a  coin  of  Nerva  (enlarged).  Tlie  emperor  in  person  is  seated  at  the  left  fm  a  kind 
of  stage  (sugyesfum) ;  before  him  an  officer  employed  in  tlie  distribution  of  assistance  in  giving 
bread  to  a  citizen  who  is  coming  up  the  steps,  while  another  officer  or  magistrate  presents  to  the 
in.ipeclion  of  the  emperor  the  ticket  (tessera)  wliich  the  citizen  lias  given  him.  A  statue  of 
Mars  presides  over  tl\e  scene. 

^  See  in  Cicero's  orations  against  J'erres  the  political  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the 
tribunals  :  ejitsmodi  respiiblica  debet  esse  et  erit,  reritate  judicinrnm  constituta  ut  .  .  .  .  (II.  in 
I'err.,  iii.  69,)  In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  year  129(?), 
tlie  knights  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  horse  at  public  expense,  that  is  to  .say.  withdraw 
from  tlie  equestrian  order  when  they  entered  the  senate.  For  the  equestrian  rank,  property  of 
at  least  the  value  of  400,000  sesterces  was  requisite. 
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In  a  ivpiiblie  the  judicial  puwcr  is  pt'vliaps  the  most  imixirtaiit. 
If  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
persecution  and  injustice.  Hence  in  the  Italian  cities  of  the 
medieval  period. the  podestat  was  never  a  citizen,  but  a  foreijiuer. 
At  Eome,  -when  the  senate  gave  decisions,  jmJicia  puhlica,  that 
is  to.  say,  when  it  iniited  the  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
besides  a  considerable  share  of  legislative  anthority,  the  ruling 
class  were  almost  sure  of  impunity.  At  this  very  time  envoys 
from  several  provinces  were  vainly  asking  for  justice  u})ou 
Aurelius  Cotta,  Saliuator,  and  Manius  Aquillius.  Moreovt'r, 
these  senatorial  jndges  were  not  all  men  of  character.  An 
orator  depicts  them  on  their  way  to  their  session  after  revels 
with  courtesans.  "  When  the  tenth  hour '  approaches  they 
send  a  slave  to  the  Forum  to  know  what  has  been  done,  who 
has  spoken  on  both  sides,  and  how  the  tribunes  have  voted. 
The  moment  having  arrived,  they  present  themselves  in  the 
comitinm  just  in  time  to  escape  their  fine,  and  come  into 
the  tribunal  in  \v\\  ill-huuu)ur.-  'Begin,'  they  cry,  'let 
us  hear  the  arguments.'  They  havt'  witnesses  summoned, 
making  varioiis  intcn-ruptions ;  '  then,  calling  for  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case,  and  lu'avy  \nth  wine,  can  scarcely  raise 
an  eyelid.  Finally  tliey  vot(>,  exclaiming,  '  What  nonsense  all 
this  is  I  Let  us  have  souie  good  Greek  wine  mixed  with 
honey  and  a  fat  thrush,  with  a  pike  caught  between  tlu- 
bridges.'  "  ^ 

Cains  profited  by  this  kind  of  scandal  to  propose  his  law, 
which  was  designed  to  separate  from  the  senate  a  certain  number 
of  wealthy  citizens  and  place  the  governors  of  provinces  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bankers,  ((rt/t'ufarii.  If  the  knights,  in  fact,  filled 
all    the    tribunals,    the    publicans    had    no    reason    to    fear    that    any 

'  The  Roman  day  was  divided,  for  siimmei-  as  well  as  winter,  inid  twt'lve  parts,  tlie  hours 
differing  ill  length  according  to  the  time  of  year.  Thus  at  the  summer  solstice  the  first  hour 
hegan  at  4-i'7  and  ended  at  'ri2l,  the  twelfth  at  «-17|  and  ended  at  "■:«.  At  the  winter 
solstice  the  first  hour  began  at  TS^i  and  ended  at  S-17i,  the  twelfth  at  ii-i-2\  and  ended  at  i-27. 
Tlie  tenth,  therefore,  convspondcd  to  8-4(U  in  summer,  and  L'-l:ii  winter.  (UlAn-,  IIa>i</hui/i 
tier  Vhri>n<iliyic.) 

-  Martial,  xii.  4s.     t'f.  also  I'liiiy,  Uist.  Sat.,  \\\\ .  17. 

'■'  Qui/ijii' i/id  ivxicriin  jj/oiinii  lini  hahent.  ( Discourse  of  ihi-  Konian  Uiiifilil  'I'itius  in  Itil 
in  support  of  the  Fanuian  law,  in  Macrohius,  Sat.,  11.  ix.  \'2.) 

'  The  pike,  fattened  upon  all  the  filth  of   the  Tiber,  had  a  great  reputation. 
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one    would    dare    tu     apj^cal     ft-om     thcii-    exactions,     and     npriglit 

governors  were  in  danger  of 
a  capital  sentence. 

In  l)ianging  about  a 
revolution  like  this  in  the 
judicature  Caius  gave  a  sore 
blow  to  public  morals.  If 
the  senators  ilid  not  ad- 
minister justice  in  all  cases 
faithfully,  the  men  of  money- 
sold  it,'  an  infamy  to  which 
the  nobles  rarely  stooped. 
Doubtless  he  had  foreseen 
this  danger,  and  the  re- 
proaches of  the  old  Romans, 
wlio  cried  out  to  him, 
''  The  Republic  has  now 
two  heads  ;  shall  this  civil 
war     be     eternal  V "  ^       But 


liis  brother  having  failed  in 
<  reating  from  the  people, 
liy  the  re-establishment  of 
small  farmers,  a  middle  class 


Tomb  of  an  Aryentariun:' 


between  the  senate  and  the 
populace,      Caius      resigned 
himself    to    the    forming    of 
this  intermediate  order  from   men    who  should  belong  to  the   people 

'  However,  the  praetor  Ilostilius  Tubulus,  whom  Cicero  calls  the  vilest  of  men,  did  in  fact 
sell  his  vote  in  a  criminal  case  in  tlie  year  14:? ;  for  this  crime  he  was  prosecuted  and  sentenced 
to  death,  and  took  poison  in  prison.  (Cic,  (td  Att.,  xii.  5,  de  Fin.,  ii.  16.  and  Asconius  in  Cicer. 
Scaiiro,  p.  25,  Orelli's  edition.) 

-  Bicijiifem  e.r  una  fecerat  cicitati-in.  (Flor.,  iii.  17  ;  Cf.  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  (i.l  This  cliange 
was  so  important  that  Tacitus  reduces  nearly  to  this  one  question  the  rivalry  between  Marius 
and  Sylla :  .  .  .  .  df  eo  vel  pi-(ecipue  bellarent.  {Ann.,  xii.  60.)  Cicero  says  also  in  the  pro 
Font.,  3 :  Quum  ....  maarimi  e.rercdtus  civium  dissiderent  de  Judiciis  ac  legibm.  Plutarch 
(Caius,  3)  says  that  the  list  of  the  judges  comprised  300  senators  and  300  knights ;  it  is  possible 
in  a  former  scheme  of  a  law  Caius  made  thi^<  concession  to  the  senate,  but  he  must  have  sup- 
pressed it  later,  for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imderstand  the  importance  of  this  reform. 
-Vppian  {Bell  dr.,  i.  22)  affirms,  moreover,  that  Caius  transferred  the  Judicial  pov\ers  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights.  It  was  doubtless  he  who  fixed  their  property  qualification  at  400,000 
sesterces. 

'  Caniiui,  la  Prima  parte  dcllu  ria  .4ppia,  vol,  ii.  pi.  xxii.  fig.  6. 
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by    tlu>ir    origiu,    aud     tu    the    nobles    by    tlieii-    wealth.      Uufortu- 
nately    this   was    not    creating    a     new    class,    bnt    merely    a    new 
party.'      The    great    capitalists,    the    men  of    equestrian    rank,    and 
the    publicani    (these     latter     terms    haying    come     to     be    nearly 
synonymous)-'    bj'    this    time     formed    a    powerful    body,    to    whom  / 
the    judicial    decisions    shoukl    by    no    means    have    been    entrusted  \ 
if    justice    was    to    keep    clear    from    party    quarrels.       But    Caius,'! 
could    not    bring    down    to    any    lower    class    the    functions    which 
had   always   heretofore    been   reserved    for   the    chiefs  of   the  State.* 
Half  a  centiuy  must  pass  before  it  will  at  last  be  understood  that, 
to    secure     impartiality,    the    administration    of    justice    should    be 
entrusted  not  to  any  one  class  of   citizens,  but  to  the  most  upright 
citizens   of    all    classes.      And   for    Cains,   moreover,   in   this   reform 
the  political  question  obsciircd  the  question  of  equity  ;    any  weajxiu 
seemed    to    him    good    against    his    opponents.       He    believed    tliat 
what   he    took   away  from    the    senate   would   be    of   service   to  the 
people  and  to  liberty,   aud  that   the  equestrian  ordcn-  would  through 
gratitude  aid  him  in  his   other  designs.      "  With  one  blow  I  have 
broken,"  he  said,   "  the   pride  aud  the  power  of  the  nobles."     They 
knew   it,    and   threatened    liim    witli    their   vengeance.       "  But,"    he 
said,    "though    you    should    kill   me,   can    you    pluck   out    the   sword 
I    have    biu-ied    in    yoiu'    side?"*      And    in    spite    of    Montesquieu's 
severe  judgment,  who  wrote    in  that  parliamentary  spirit   so   hostile 
to  bribery,  in   spite    of   the    fact,  too    well    established,  that    unjust 
sentences  were    often    given    by  the    new  judges,  we    must    applaud 
this  attempt  of   Caius  to  create  M'hat  Xai)olcon  used  to  call  a  great 
intermediate   body.      Without  it  perhaps    the    Republic  would  have 
perished    earlier   than    it  did,  for   it  was  with   the   equestrian  order 
that  Cicero  opposed  Catiline.      But  still  the  Avorld  would  have  been 
the    gainer,    had    this    death-struggle;    of     liberty    been    of    briefer 
duration.^ 

'  .liidicial  decisions  became  so  ready  a  weapon  in  tlie  liands  of  parties  ilial  serm  fimrn:  in 
llie  space  of  fifty-three  years  the  org-anization  of  the  li-ihntials  was  clianc;ed,  and  every  change 
corresponds  to  a  revolution  in  tlie  iState. 

■  Cicero  himself  says:  publicani,  hw  est,  equites  Itummti.     {II.  in   I'crr..  iii.  7'J.) 

'  A  le.c  Serviliu  repefiaidarum  {('.  I.  L.,  vol.  i.  No.  li)8)  and  another  Ic.r  Aciliri,  Ijotli  of  un- 
certain date,  but  posterior  to  Caius,  determine  various  details  of  the  new  judicial  organization. 

*■  E.rc.  Vat.jU.  10,  ll5;  ad  Diod.,  xxxviii.  i).  See  in  Aulns  Gellius,  Nuct.  Aft.,  xi.  10, 
other  very  hitter  words  against  the  senate. 

'  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  and  what  has  heiMi  said  eiirlin-,  ihal  I  lie  publicans 
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Cuius  believed  that  he  had  restored  strength  to  the  coustitution; 
to  make  the  empire  firmer,  by  interesting  a  numerous  j^opulation 
in  its  defence,  he  now  proposed  to  give  to  the  Latin  allies  the 
right  to  aspire  to  Eoraan  magistracies,  Jus 
hononmi^  and  to  the  Italians  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  strengtli  of  the  democratic  party 
was  to  be  greatly  increased,  but  the  aristocratic 
element  was  also  to  strengthen  itself  by  the 
allied  nobles  whom  their  fortune  classed  with 
the  equestrian  order  ;  the  senate  with  its 
noblesse,  the  knights  with  their  judicial  power, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  repress  the  crowd 
and  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

Thus  the  soldiers  received  gratuitous 
clothing,  the  jioor  of  the  city  corn,  the  Latins 
a  share  in  the  magistracies,  the  Italians  the 
prospect  (jf  citizenship,  the  equestrian  order 
judicial  f mictions,  that  is  to  say,  the  poor  were 
succoured,  the  oppressed  defended,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  establish  an  (■quiHJjriuni^  in  { 
the  State  :  sucli  wt-re  the  acts  of  that  memorable 
tribmieship.  C'aius  had  put  in  practice  what 
Ids  In-other  and  his  brother-in-law,  Tiberius  and 
Scipio  ^Emilianus,  had  desired.  He  seemed 
greater  than  either  of  them,  and  to  see  him 
constantly  siirrounded  by  magistrates,  soldiers, 
men  of  letters,  artists,  ambassadors,  one  would 
have  thought  him  a  king  in  Eomi'.  He  was  so,  in  truth,  by  the 
popular  fa\dur,  by  the  terror  of  the  ucjbles,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  equestrian  order  •'  and  of  the  Italians  ;  and  to  this  he  sought  to 
add  the  affection  of    the  people  of   the  provinces.      The  pro-prsetor 


Warrior  found  near 
Tarentum.' 


supported  Casar  against  the  republican  oligarchy.  They  served  different  men.  always,  liowever, 
remaining-  faithful  to  the  same  conservative  principles,  allies  of  Cicero  against  tlie  accomplices 
of  Catiline,  who  wished  for  nothing  but  pillage,  allies  of  Ca;sar  against  a  feeble  government, 
which  was  ruining  ihem  by  allowing  the  empire  to  be  disorganized. 

'  A  pretty  .statuette  in  bronze,  belonging  to  the  collection  of  M.  Grean,  exhibited  in  the 
Troeadero  (Paris)  in  1878. 

-  To  him  had  been  conceded  Ijy  the  people  tlie  right  to  name  the  300  knights  who  were  to 
be  judges.     (Plut.,  Cains,  3-7. ) 
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had  sriit  t'nun  Spaiu  eoru  wruug  from  the  iiilial)itaiits  liv  cxtortiou, 
and  Caiii8  caused  its  price  to  be  remitted  to  them.  'I'lic  consuls 
had  liecii  accustomed  to  obtain  fro;n  tlie  senati'  sncli  provinces  as 
they  indivicbially  selected  for  tlie  prospect  of  military  glory  or 
for  the  opportunity  of  i)illage  ;  he  obtain(>d  a  decree  that  the  pro- 
vinces should  be  named  before  tlii'  election  of  the  consuls,  and 
lots  drawn  for  th(>m  sr)  that  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  no 
longer  those  of  the  individual,  should  be  consulted.^  He  also 
proposed  to  rebuild  Capua  and  Tarentum,  and  notwithstanding  the 
imprecations  which  had  been  proncjunced  against  the  re-building 
of  Carthage,  to  send  thither  a  colony  '^  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  the  world  the  new  spirit  of  free  thought  and  grandeur  which 
henceforth  should  reign  in  the  councils  of  Eome.'^ 

Tiberius  had  formed  the  design  of  regulating  the  tiuaucial 
organization  of  Perganu^an  Asia,  recently  acquired  by  Eouu-,  but  his 
life  had  been  cut  sliort.  Cains  now  took  up  his  brother's  plan  and 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  popular  assembly  that  the  tithes  of 
Asia  shoiild  be  farmed  out  at  Rome  by  the  censors,  a  regulation 
which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  merely  a  favour  to  the  pub- 
licans, but  which,  to  judge  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  tribune's 
reforms,  must  have  been,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  measure 
intended  to  benefit  the  new  province. 

To  consolidate  his  power  and  render  his  work  lasting,  Cains 
asked  the  people  to  appoint  as  consul  his  friend  Fannius 
Strabo.  As  for  himself,  he  had  no  need  to  solicit  a  second 
term  of  office,  for  he  was  unanimously  re-elected.  Tlu;  nobles 
were  completely  overthrown  ;  knowing,  however,  the  fickle  cha- 
racter of  tlie  populace,  tlu'y  prepared  a  scheme  against  Cains, 
by  means  of  M'hich  they  ere  long  succeeded  in  destroying  his 
popularit}',  and  this  was  to  show  themselves  more  on  the  popular 
side  than  himself.  They  suborned  one  of  the  newly-elected  tri- 
bunes, Livius  Drusus,  who  outbid  in  the  senate  each  proposition 
of   his    colleague.      Caius    had    asked    for    the    establishment    of    two 

'  Sail., ./«//.,  il  \  C'ic.  (U  I'fov.  cons.,  2,  15.     [This  was  one  of  his  best  laws,  providetl  no 
groat  crisis  required  a  special  general ;  hut  this  difficulty  was  easily  met. — Ed.'] 

■  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  apply  to  the  provinces  the  system  that  had  so  well  succeeded 
iu  Italy,  by  which  tlie  Latin  race  was  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  empire. 

'  It  should  here  be  said  that  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  tlie  laws  of  the  first 
and  second  tribuueship  of  Caius,  nor  is  the  question  important. 

VOL.  II.  FF 
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colonies ;  Livius  proposed  to  found  twelve,  of  3,000  citizens  each. 
He  had  subjected  the  lands  distributed  to  the  poor  to  an  annual 
tax ;  Livius  suppressed  the  tax.  It  was  his  design  to  give  full 
citizimship  to  the  Latins ;  this  Livius  vetoed,  but  asked  and 
obtained  a  decree  that  henceforward  no  Latin  soldier  should  be 
beaten  Avith  rods.  In  his  eagerness  Caius  put  himself  upon  all 
conunissions,  drew  money  from  the  treasury  for  tlie  public  works 
that  he  had    caused    to  be  voted  and   took   charge  of   them  himself, 

was  seen  everywhere  and  busy  about 
everything.  Dnisus,  on  the  other 
hand,  affected  to  limit  himself  strictly 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  this 
reserve,  this  probity,  careful  to  avoid 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  am- 
bition or  avidity,  charmed  the  crowd, 
which  is  delighted  with  contrasts,  and 
eager  for  anything  novel. 

Fannius  also  had  gone  over  to 
the  faction  of  the  nobles  and  opposed 
the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his  con- 
sulship. In  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal to  accord  the  full  franchise  to 
the  Latins,  he  pronounced  a  discom-se 
much  admired  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  a  remaining  fragment  of  which, 
however,  shows  us  that  exciting  the 
appetites  of  the  rabble  was  sufficient 
to  hinder  a  new  step  in  the  traditional 
practice  of  Eome,  namely,  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  city. 
"  You  believe,  then,  that  after  you 
have  given  the  city  to  the  Latins  you  will  remain  what  you  are 
to-day ;  you  will  have  the  same  place  in  the  comitia,  in  the  games, 
in  the  amusements  (and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  added  ''in  the 
distributions  ")  ?      Do  you  not  see  that  these  men  will  fill  all  ^  and 


Juuo.' 


^  Bronze  statuette  from  the  Cabinet  de  France,  No.  3199  of  the  catalogue.     The  right  hand 
is  damaged. 

•^  Meyer,  Oiat.  Hum.  fray.,  p.  191. 
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Opimius.'- 


will  take  all?"  Xo  higher  arguiiicuts  were  needed  with  men  who, 
having  as  Cato  said,  a  belly  but  no  ears,  sold  themselves  to  tbe 
highest  bidder. 

Weary  of  tliis  strange  strife,  Caius  set  off  to  condnet  0,000 
Roman  eolonists  to  Carthage,  whieh  he  named  Jiotonia.  the  city  of 
Jiiuo.'  This  absenc(\  imprudently  prolonged  for  three  inontlis,  left 
the  field  open  to  Drusus,  and  he  was  able  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
equestrian  order  that  they  could  henceforth  only  lose 
by  an  alliance  with  this  ti'ibune,  the  executor  (if  tlie 
agrarian,  law,  and  to  the  people  that  the  senate,  while 
even  more  liberal  than  Caius  towards  them,  would  not 
degrade  them  by  raising  the  Italians  to  equal  privileges. 
When  Caius  reappeared  his  popidarity  was  gone ;  his 
friends  in  danger,  the  equestrian  order  detached  from  him,  and  one 
(if  liis  most  violent  enemies,  Opimius,  the  destroyer  of  Fregella;, 
proposed  for  tlie  consulate.  From  this  time  it  was  e^■ideut  that  the 
tragedy  of  Tiberius  was  coming  on  again.  Caius  quitted  his  home 
on  the  Palatine  and  took  lodgings  near  tlie  Forum  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  called  around  him  the  Latins.  But  a 
consular  edict  banished  all  Italians  from  Eome,  the  tribune  vainly 
protesting  against  this  decree,  but  not  daring 
to  hinder  its  execution.  Under  his  eyes  one  of 
his  friends  and  guests  was  di-agged  to  prison,  and 
he  did  not  interfere.  His  confidence  was  gone,  / 
and  soon  the  last  remnant  of  po^^er  slipped  from  i 
his  hands  ;  he  could  not  obtain  a  thii'd  term  of  \ 
office  as  tribune  (122). 

The  new  consul,  to  exasperate  Caius  aiul 
drive  him  to  some  act  which  would  justify  violence, 
spoke  openly  of  amuilliug  the  tribunes'  laws,  and 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  Junonian  colony. 
Directly    all    the    evil    omens    of   which   the    senate    had    need    were 


i'iadcuied  Juno,  with 
the  yEgis  of  Minerva.^ 


'  We  have  seeu  (vol.  i.  p.  5.32,  n.  .5)  tliat  the  legend  of /Eneas  was  received  in  Italy  as  early 
as  tlie  uiiddle  of  the  third  century  B.C.;  tlie  name  given  by  Caius  to  Carthage  makes  allusion  to 
the  other  part  of  the  legend  preserved  by  Virgil,  the  hatred  of  Juno  towards  the  fiigiti^-e  Trojans. 

^  L.  OPEIMI  ROMA.  Victory  in  a  quadriga.  Reverse  of  a  denarius  of  tlie  Opimiaii 
family.  The  consulate  of  Opimius  was  remarkable  for  the  extreme  heat  of  the  autumn  and  the 
excellence  of  that  year's  vintage,  long  famous  under  the  name  of  vintim  Opimianum.  Some  of 
it  had  been  preserved  as  late  as  the  time  of  I'liiiy.     (Hist.  Nat.,  xiv.  4.) 

'  Sardonyx  from  the  Cabinet  de  France. 

VV  2 
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fortlicoiiiiiii;' :  a  standard  torn  by  the  wind  from  tlic  hands  that 
licld  it  iind  brolvcn  in  pircos ;  the  entrails  of  the  vietiin  swe})! 
from  tlic  altar  by  ;i  furious  gust  and  flung  outside  the  enclosure; 
the  boundary  stones  of  the  city  even  dug  up  by  wolves  and  carried 
off.  Tlie  gods  manifestly  would  not  endure  that  the  accursed 
city  should  be  rebuilt,  and  the  man  who  had  proposed  this  was 
guilty  of  sacrilege  towards  the  immortal  gods  and  towards  Eome. 
He  must  defend  himself  or  expect  destruction.  The  first  Idood 
was  shed  by  the  partisans  of  reform  ;  they  slew  one  Autyllius, 
who,  according  to  some,  had  merely  grasped  the  hands  of  Cains, 
imploring    him     to    spare    his     conntiy,    l)ut,     according    to     others, 


Corpse  upon  a  fart.' 

being    a     consular    lictor,     had     insulted     the     ex-tribune    and     his 
friends,    crying  ont   to    them,    "  Bad    citizens,  make  way  for    honest 


men 


!  " 


Violent  rain  coming  on  separated  the  parties ;  on  the  morrow, 
at  the  break  of  day,  Opimius  convened  the  senate.  While  they 
were  assembling,  men  selected  by  the  consul  laid  the  body  of 
Antyllius  upon  a  bier,  and  after  bearing  it  through  the  city  with 
lamentations,  set  it  down  before  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  The 
senators  interrupted  their  debate  to  come  forth  and  look  upon  this 
corpse,  so  useful  to  their  purpose ;  they  surrounded  it,  lamenting 
loudly,  and  honoiu'ing  with  feigned  grief  the  death  of  this  hire- 
ling,  they  who   not    long   before   had    dragged    through    the    streets 


'  Bas-relief  from  a  Roman  lomli. 
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and  cast  into  the  Tiber  the  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Zama. 
Keturning  to  their  seats  they  at  once  invested  Opimiiis  with  the 
dictatorial  power  by  the  formula,  vidcrct  Consul  ne  quid  rcspublica 
drtrimcnti  caj)eret} 

By  carrying  the  dead  body  through  the  city  a  part  of  the 
populace  had  been  excited ;  by  a  promise  of  amnesty  to  those  who 
should  abandon  the  tribune  before  the  combat  another  portion 
had  been  detached;  the  decree  "against  the  tp-ants "  completed 
the  work,  isolating  the  democratic  faction  and  serving  as  a  pretext 
to  all  forms  of  cowardice,  especially  that  of  the  rich,  those  same 
publicans  who  owed  so  much  to  Gracchus,  and  who  did  nothing 
for  him. 

During  the  night,  Opimius  had  posted  a  band  of  Cretan  archers 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whence  he  com- 
manded the  entire  Foi'um.  He  enjoined  the  senators  and  the 
knights  .  '■  their  party  to  arm  themselves  and  retainers  and  bring 
them  to  tlic  curia.  They  eagerly  obeyed;  even  the  aged  Metellus, 
conqueror  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  retui-ncd  to  tlie  senate-house 
with  sword  and  buckler.  On  the  other  side  also  preparations  M'ere 
made,  but  without  ord(>r  or  decision.  The  ex-consul  Fulvius,  ouc 
of  the  triumvirs  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  la\\-, 
liad  armed  his  followers  with  the  Gallic  weapons  hiuig  as  trophies 
ill  liis  house,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  Aventine,  tlie 
old  citadel  of  the  plebeians  ;  he  was  here  joined  by  a  liand  of 
freedmen  and  peasants,  whom  Cornelia  had  sent  to  her  son  dis- 
guised as  harvest  men.  As  he  went  Fulvius  had  («lled  slaves  to 
liberty.  In  the  days  of  th(>ir  power  these  reformers  had  only  seen 
the  destitution  of  the  Eoman  populace;  oppressed  in  their  turn 
they  remembered  at  tlie  last  moment  men  more  wretched  still,  and 
added  a  new  cause  of  displeasure  to  all  tlio,-e  which  hail  so  ex- 
asperated the  nobles  against   them. 

Cains  shrank  from  such  a  violent  struggh' ;  he  knew  that  his 
last  hour  had  conu^,  and  his  sacrifice  was  prepared :  these  Romans 
knoAV  iiow  to  die.  lUit  liis  great  designs  imist  also  fall  with 
him  ;  and  to  led  tliat  souii  noihing  would  reiiiaiii  of  his  generous 
efforts — tliis    was    the     j)oii;'nant    grief     that    cut    him     to    the    lieart. 

'  [This  decret.' WHS  a  iliri't-t   vinlation  <if  t\\i-  /n-  ■Si'»ijin»ii{i  jiasscd   two  yi'iirs  licforc.     |('f. 
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The  evening  before,  returning  from  the  Fonun,  he  had  stopped 
before  his  father's  statue,  contemplating  it  for  a  long  time,  the 
tears  running  silently  down  his  face.  In  the  morning  he  went 
out  wearing  liis  toga  as  usual,  and  having  (inly  a  short  dagger  in 
his  belt,  not  for  purposes  of  fighting,  but  to  remain  master  of  his 
life,  or,  rather,  of  his  death.  His  wife,  Licinia,  would  have  shopped 
him  on  the  threshold,  but  he  gently  freed  himself  from  her.     When 


The  Aventine  Hill  and  Remains  of  the  jmutc  linffo.' 

he   went    away   she    fell    fainting,    and    her    slaves    carried    her,    still 
iiiicoiiseious,  to  the  house  of  C'rassus,  her  brother. 

Following    the    advice    of    Cains,    Fulvius    sent    to    the    senators 
his   j^mngest   son,    carrying    a  caducous  in    his   hand  ;    the    boy   was 


'  The  jMinto  I{iitt(i,  oripinally  punx  yKmiliusCf),  finished  while  the  seeond  Africaniis  was 
censor  (142),  seems  to  liave  been  constructed  witli  the  design  of  doing  duty  for  the  jmns 
Siihlichtx,  wliicli  was  of  wood,  and  preserved  from  ndigioiis  considerations,  altliough  it  liad 
ceased  to  be  employed  for  traffic.  (See  vid  i.  p.  '2'.),  5."),  and  83.)  Engraving  from  tlie  Dnclie.ss 
of  Devonsliire's  yEnnd. 
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a  handsome  child,  and  some  ni  the  senators  were  touched  by  his 
appeals  for  reconciliation,  made  with  tears.  Opimius,  however, 
haughtily  declared  that  the  guilt j^  should  not  be  allowed  to  say 
anything  through  the  medium  of  a  messenger,  but  must  appear  in 
person  if  they  hoped  to  mitigate  the  senate's  just  displeasiu'e. 
Cains  was  willing  to  go  bef<ire  the  senate,  to  demand  a  trial,  and 
to  plead  once  more  the  people's  cause  together  with  his  own,  but 
his  friends  would  not  suffer  this,  and  Fulvius  sent  again  by  his 
son  to  obtain  if  possible  some  guarantee  of  their  personal  safety. 
Then  the  consul,  impatient  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,  ordered 
the  boy  to  be  detained  and  m;i  relied  upon  the  Aventme  with  a  body 
of  soldiers  and  the  Cretan  archers,  whose  arrows  quickly  put  to 
flight  the  cowardly  rabble,  already  reduced  to  half  its  number  by 
a  fresh  offer  of  aumesty.  Fulvius  and  his  eldest  son  having  taken 
refuge  in  a  deserted  hut  were  discovered  oud  massacred.' 

Cains  had  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle  ;  withdrawing  into 
the  temple  of  Diana  he  M'ould  have  jilunged  the 
dagger  into  his  breast  liad  not  two  of  his  friends, 
Pouiponius  and  Licinius,  wrested  it  from  him.  As  the 
jjursuers  drew  near,  his  friends  dragged  him  towards  the 
potis  Stthlicim,  guardiug  behind  him  the  narrow  entrance 
to  it  until  they  were  both  cut  down.  Caius  with  a  slave,  IMiilo- 
crates,  fled,  and  not  an  arm  was  raised  to  defend  him  ;  had  he 
obtained  a  horse  he  wonld  have  escajx-d  ;  he  called  out  for  one  as 
he  fled,  but  those  who  were  looking  on  contented  themsches  with 
encouraging  him  by  voice  and  gesture,  "  as  though  he  were  run- 
ning a  race  for  some  prize."  He  took  shelter  in  the  grove  of  the 
Furies,  and  at  his  own  command  was  stabbed  by  his  slave,  who 
then  sltnv  himself  upon  his  master's  corpse.  Opimius  had  promised 
to  paj-  its  weight  in  gold  for  the  head  of  the  ox-tribun(>.  A  friend 
of  the  consul,  Septimuleius,  took  out  the  brain  and  ran  the  cavity 
lull  of  lead,  demanding  and  receiving  for  it  the  17  lbs.  8  oz,  of 
gold  which  it  weighi-d.  The  same  reward  had  been  offered  for  the 
head   of   Fidvius,  but  the  persons  who  brought   it   in  were   poor  men. 


'  Tlie  soldiins  of  Opimius  had  IlirciitiMii'il  \n  liiun  nil  tliiil  iiuartor  of  the  city  if  tlu'  ]iliice  of 
refuge  of  Fulvius  were  not  iniuie  Unov,il  to  them.     (A|))i.,  Hell,  civ.,  i.  ii\.) 

■  CN.  FOLV.  M.  C.\L.  Q.  MF/F.  Victory  in  a  hifia.  Reverse  of  a  .leiiarius  of  ilie  tliree 
families  united      Fiilviau.  CaliMlian.  Oiiliau.     (Melellus.) 
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and  received  uuthing.  In  the  stniggle  of  that  day  3,000  men 
perished,  and  those  who  were  not  shiin  were  later  strangled  in 
prison.  The  hoy  Fulviiis  was  mnrdered  in  cold  l)l(iod.  Tlie  houses 
of  the  partisans  of  Cains  were  razed  to  the  ground,  their  property 
confiscated,  it  was  forhidden  to  their  widows  to  wear  mourning,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  of  her  dowry  the  wife  of  Caiiis  (121). 
By-and-by  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  Gracchi, 
altars  set  up  where  they  had  been  slain,  and  sacrifices  and  offerings 


Ruins  at  Miseuum.     (Engraving  from  the  Bihiiotheque  rationale.) 


long  kept  them  iu  public  memory.  This  tardy  recognition  consoled 
Cornelia,  too  faithful  perhaps  to  her  austere  character.  She  with- 
drew to  her  house  at  Cape  Misenum,  and  there  surrounded  by 
envoys  from  kings  and  by  learned  men  of  Greece,  she  took  pleasure 
in  relating  to  her  astonished  guests  the  story  of  the  life  and  death 
of  her  two  sons,  herself  as  mimoved  and  tearless  as  if  she  had 
been  telling  the  story  of  some  hero  of  ancient  days.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  told  the  story  of  her  father,  Africanus,  and  she  would 
add,  "  The  grandsons  of  this  great  man  were  my  children.  They 
perished  in  the  temple  and  grove  sacred  to  the  gods.  They  have 
the  tombs  that  their  virtues  merited,  for  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
the  noblest  of  aims,  the  desii'e  to  jn-omote  tlie  welfare  of  the  ix-oplo." 
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yhall  the  verdict  (if  history  endorse  Cornelia's  '■!  Yes,  since 
Eome,  now  become  a  world,  couhl  not  in-eserve  the  constitution 
which  served  for  the  modest  city  of  the  Seven  Hills.  The  Gracchi 
strove  to  effect  these  modifications  Ijy  legal  measui-es ;  they  failed ; 
presently  the  experiment  was  tried  l)y  force  of  arms.  Cains  was 
the  precursor  of  the  Ciesars  in  his  struggle  against  the  aristocracy 
and  in  the  nature  of  his  power,  for  the  most  important  of  all  the 
imperial  prerogatives  was  the  tribunitian  power,  the  same  with 
which  Cains  was  invested,  the  same  also  which  in  our  days  the 
Napoleons  revived  under  the  name  of  tlie  plebiscite.  His  two 
tribunates  were  nothing  less  than  a  monarchy,  but  ^\'ithout  the 
military  element  added  by  the  emperors,  which  presently  brought 
ruin  on  the  empir-e.  He  constituted  a  popular  "tyranny,"  using 
the  word  in  its  Greek  meaning,  and  had  he  succeeded  a  civil 
power  would  have  arisen,  in  the  interests  of  citizens,  allies,  and 
provincials,  above  the  faction  of   the  nobles.' 

Rome  was  now  destined  to  struggle  for  a  hundred  years  in 
the  midst  of  murders,  proscriptions,  and  ruins,  against  that  in- 
evitable solution  of  the  problem  of  her  destinies  which  by  the 
ci\il  wars  became  sanguinary,  while  Cains  might  have  kept  it 
pacific.  But  by  whom  was  Eome  forced  into  this  via  dolorosa? 
By  those  who  inaugurated  the  era  of  revolutions  in  assassinating 
the  two  tribunes  whose  laws  would  have  secured  to  the  Eomans 
peace  and  liberty  for  many  generations.  The  violence  against  tlie 
Gracchi  and  their  friends  was  destined  to  breed  other  violence,  and 
justice  being  on  the  side  of  the  first  victims,  the  last  expiation 
was  to  be  undergone  by  the  sons  -of  their  murderers.  The  logic  of 
history  decrees  that  eveiy  great  fault,  social  or  political,  must  lune 
its  punishment. 

'  In  his  treatise,  De  la  Vn.pvicti  d'apre,  le  C 'ode  ciril,  M.  Troplong,  speakiug- of  the  agrarian 
law,  says  (p.  97)  :  "  Tlie  idea  was  generous,  just,  useful,  and  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word   it 

was  democratic That  lioine  perished may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy' of 

these  great  citizens  was  not  heeded." 
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